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THE VENNER 'CRIME 9 

ginning to end. But doesn’t it occur to you that the 
effort involved, the putting into actïon of complicated 
police machinery throughout the country, was a trifle 
unnecessary?" 

“ Well, I don’t know,” Hansiet replied in a puzzled 
tone. “ The man had to be found somehow.” 

Dr. Priestley smiled. “You must bear in mind the 
Superintendent’s position, Faversham,” he said. “ As 
a prominent officer of police, he not unnaturally holds 
the view that the community should spare no trouble or 
expense to secure the arrest of a criminal. Whether 
* you or I agree with him is a different matter.” 

“Oh, I agree with him!” Faversham exclaimed. 
“ uf> to a ccrtain point, that is. 1 think that instances 
do occur in which no great harm would be done, and x 
lot of mcmey would be saved, by letting the criminal 
escape, lf in the long run he could escape, that is. And 
that brings me to what I really meant. Time would 
have done the Superintendent's work, and far more 
oconomicaJly.” 

“ I should like to near you elaborate that statement, 
Faversham,’' remarked Dr. Priestley. 

Sir Alured lay back in his chair, and blew a cloud 
of tragrant smoke into the air. “ It’s a matter that has 
often interested me,” he replied. “ I'm by way of 
btiing a student of criminology. 1 have to be, since I am 
conslantly being called as an expert witness where 
pathological questions are involved. And I have come 
to the conclusion that, under ordinary circumstances, 
no member of a dvilised community can disappear in- 
dcfinitely. They may'be lost to sight for a longer or 
shorter period, but eventually they are bound to be 
found.” * 

“ I can't altogether agree with you there, Sir Alured,” 
said Hansiet, with due deference. “ There are quite a 
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number of cases on record of people having disappeared, 
and no tracé of them ever having been found. ^ 

i expressly stipulated ordinary circumstances, 
Faversham replied. " Fm willing to bet that in every 
one of the cases you mention the circumstances weie in 
some way abnormal. The disappearance was long prt- 
meditated, and the necessary preparations made m ad- 

vance, for example. t 

“ But take the case of the ordinary man wlio, tor 
A reasons not necessarily criminal, finds it advisable to 
disappear at short notice. Take the case 3 ^ou ve just 
been telling us about, since it is typical. Here you have 
a man, whom we'11 cail Jones. He commits an unpre- 
meditated rnurder, and decides to seek safety in fiight. 

“ In many crimes, the difficulty whicfa the police 
have to face is to discover who did it. In this parti- 
cular case that difficulty did not exist. You knew for 
a certainty that Jones was the murderer, and your 
problem resolved itself info arresting Jones. JThat's 
so isn't it?" 

" Yes, that's right,” replied Hansiet. We saw at 
once that—well, Jones—was our man. There was never 
the slightest doubt about that." 

“ That being so, your first business was to find out 
all there was to be known about hïm. Like most of us, 
he had friends, relations, a circle of acquaintances. You 
could discover without difficulty his occupation, habits, 
and so forth. You could secure an accurate description 
of his appearance, which you could check from many 
sources. You were able to secure a recent phótograph. 

“ Naturally, you made full use of this information. 
You issued the description and photograph to the press, 
You invoked the aid of the'B.B.C. Not only every 
police constable, but every citizen, almost without ex- 
ception, gradually became as familiar with the appear¬ 
ance. of Jones as they are of that of a.ny famous film 
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Faversham smiled tolerantly. “ Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances—I am bound to emphasise that—I thmk 
they woüld saiVG the State nioney and themselves tioublc, 

bydoingso.” , . . . 

Hansiet took his pouch from his pocket, and begau to 
ai a large and well-blackened pipe. It was a leng hy 
process, and was followed by laborious pufimg til the 
tobacco was well alight. Not until he was satislied that 
the pipe was drawing properly did he make any com- 
ment. Then, with exaggerated carelessness, he addressed 
Sir Alured. “ So you would expect Ernest Venner to 

turn up any moment?” , , ' 

Di. Priestley watching them both, saw Faversham s 
expression turn to one of astonishment. Junesl»Ven.~ 
ner? ” exclaimed the pathologist. ‘‘ Why, wbat on carth 
has he got to do with it?” 

Hansiet allowed himself a moment in wlnch to enjoy 
Faversham’s surprise. “ Why, didn’t you know, Sir 
Alured?” he replied innocently. “ Ernest Venner has 
been missing from his home for nearly a week. He was 
last seen on Wednesday the I5th to be exact. Wo’ve put 
the usual notice in the papers, and there has been an 
S.O.S. broadcast.” 

“'It seems, Faversham, that after all thero are peoplo 
whom these messages do not reach,” remark ed Di\ 
Priestley quietly. “ As it happens, I saw the nolice in 
The Times. The name caught my eye. This l'.rncst 
Venner is, I suppose, the same man who adiieved 
momentary notoriety recently in connectimi with the 
death of his uncle?” 

“ That’s the chap, Professor” Hansiet replied. " I 
thought Sir Alured might be interested to hear that he 
was missing.” 

“ Trying to pull my leg, in fact,” laughed Faversham, 
" No, I must admit that I had heard nothing of it. Bul 
that doesn’t affect my argument. Venner’s disappear- 


ance bas not roeeivod nearly the publicity that Jones' 
did, for obvious reasons. You’ re quite right, though, 
I am interested. What are the biets?” 

Hansiet shrugged his shouldors. “ There are no facts 
to speak of/' he replied. ” Venner shares a flat in 
South Kensington with bis sister, as you probably know. 
ïhc sister's statement is that he walked out of the flat 
on Wednesday ovening about six. He told her that he 
would not be back till late, but did not say where he 
was going. Since then not hing has heen heard of him/' 
Let's sec what 1 remcmber of Venner. I only saw 
hhm once, at the inquest, you know, and that's well 
over two months ago. His age was given as thirty-five, 
I remember. Height, I suppose, about five feet nine. 
ïhin and anasmic'looking. Pallid complexion, greyish 
eyes, thin wispy hair, wears glasses. That's,about as 
aeeuratcly as I could describe him/' 

" It's fairly close to the official description, Sir 
Alurcd/' said Hansiet. " His sister says he has a small 
mole on the left side of his ncck, but it is inconspicuons, 
and you would have to look pretty closely at him to see 
it. When she last saw him he was wearing a blue serge 
snit, black boots, bowler hat, heavy blue overcoat, and 
brown gloves. He was carrying an umbrella and a small 
brown leather attaché case/' 

" And, thus equipped, he walked out of his sister's 
life," was Inaversham's comment. “ I wonder why, 
exactly? There are dorens of possibilities. Quite a 
fascinating problem for a student of human nature, in 
tact. One naturally supposes that the death of his uncle 
had something to do withjt," 

" His uncle died ander circumstances that were con- 
sidcred suspicious at the time, did he not?" Dr. Priest- 
ley inquired. 

" Suspicious? Well, yes. So your friend Doctor Old- 
land thought. He was called in at the last moment, 

B 
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you know. Didxi’t see his way to giving a certifacate. 
The usual story. The coroner ordered a post-mortem, 
and I was asked to perform it. 

“ Mind you, I don’t blame Oldland. In fact, my ex- 
perience is that doctors are far too readyto grant ccr- 
tificates. And in tliis case he knew nothing aoout his 
patiënt. He had an urgent call on the telephonc one 
Sunday evening. He went to the Venneis ilat, and 
found the uncle practicaliy at his last gasp. They saki 
his name was Denis Hinchliffe, and that they darcn’t 
have a doctor to him bef ore, as he hated the medical 
profession like poison. » 

“ Oldland told me that he saw at once diere was 
nothing to be done for the fellow. He was lering 
from violent spasms, contraction of the muscles, aich- 
ing of the body, and so forth. Incidentally, he had 
rather a nasty looking wound on the back of his right 
hand. Oldland gave him a whiff or two of chloroform, 
but he couldn't do much more. His patiënt clied about 
half an hour after he was called in." 

“ The symptoms rather suggest strychnine poison- 
ing,” said Dr. Priestley. 

“ So Oldland thought. Strychnine poisoning or 
tetanus. You couldn’t teil which, seeing only the last 
phase like that. Well, as I say, I carricd out Uu: post- 
mortem. Tetanus, right enough. The conditiën of the 
wound on the right hand showed the sourcr of the in- 
fection. The jury was satisfied with my evidonce, and 
brought in a verdict of death from natural eauses." 

“ They would hardly venture to cjucstion your deci- 
sion, Faversham," remarked Dr. Priestley. 

" Much obliged for the Compliment, Priestley. I 
know exactly what is in your mind. The verdict in the 
Qaverton affair. I made a bloomer thêre, Tm prc- 
pared to admit. But the very fact that I was misled 
there has made me doubly careful on subsequent occa- 
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sions. In tact, in this case of Hinchliffe's I was on the 
look out for a dodge of some kind. But really it was 
quite simple. The symptoms could only have been 
caused by strychnine or tetanus, lock-jaw, as we used 
to call it. Yon can"t possibly miss strychnine ii it"s 
present^ in the organs, and you must remember that I 
was definiteiy looking for it. There simply wasn’t a tracé 
of strychnine or any other poison. Tetanus was the only 
alternative. 


“ Of course, Hinchliffe would probably have livecl 
if Oldland had been called in earlier. Inoculation in 
Üie early stages would almost certainly have saved him. 
The coroner made some pretty forcible remarks about 
that, you may remember, if you read the report of 
theinquest/' 

“ Maybe the business was a lot more suspicious than 
Sir Alured knows about/ 1 Hansiet muttered with his 
pipe in his mouth. 

“ My only connection with the case was in the capa- 
city of expert witness/' said Fa versham. " 1 only saw 
the various people concemed at the inquest. What 
do you know about it, Superintendent?" 

*' Quite a lot, one way and another/" replied Hansiet, 
grinning broadiy. “ We do get to know things at the 
Yard, now and then. The coroner tipped us the wink, 
and we were busy making a few inquiries while you 
were cutting up the body, Sir Alured/" 

“ Would it be indiscreet to inquire what you learaed 
as a result of those inquiries?"" Dr. Priestley asked. 

“ Well, Professor, we aren"t supposed to give away 
official secrets, as you know. But there’s no harm in 
telling you two gentlemen. You won"t repeat anything 
outside this room, 1'm sure. And, anyhow, I needn't 
go into details, 

" The way we looked at it was this. If it tumed 
out that Hinchliffe had died of poison, it looked very 
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like murder. Opportunity was th ® re a1 } and°hb 

had seen him since he had been il but Venna and tos 

sister. Had they, either or both ot them, any mot 

" We began by making inquiries regarding 
He was a man of sixty, who had been m bus ™*- 
moneylender until a year or two ago and was smd to 

have made a very good thing out of it. , , «taved 

manent address, but since his retirement < * ‘Li 

anywhere that happened to take bis . n - n . 

place he stayed at was the Mermaid Hotel, a f , -| 

Sea. Here he got a touch of influenza, and was fttchc 3 
away by the Venners in their car on Augus 4 ^ > 
days before his death. - 

" The Venners came next, of course. lh y ■ _ _ 
a flat over a shop. 7 Clewer Street, South .< nsing. , 

is the address. Emest Venner is in business as an xm- 
porter of fancy goods, with an office at 212 - g 

HUI. Was in a pretty flourishing way at oue time, 

has been hardly hit this year by the import duües. n 
fact, when his uncle died his affairs were m a p y 
bad way. His sister, Christine Venner, keeps house 
for him. Not a bad-looking girl in her way, but ïatnei 
of the flashy type, if you know what I meun. as a 
gmall income of her own, and thinks of nothuig 


amusing herself." 

Faversham laughed. “ By jove, it would have been 
a poor look-out for Venner if I had found strychnine m 
his uncle’s bodyl" he exclaimed. “ Vou had yom 
motive-all cut and dried. Venner murders Hindi 1 e. 
in order to relieve his financial embarrassrnents Dy m~ 
heriting the fortune made in the money-lendwg business. 
It would have been as clear as daylight!” 

“ So we thought at the time, Sir Alured, rcph(« 
Hansiet gravely. “ If the verdict had been other thnn 
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it was, we should have arrested Ernest Venner at the 
close of the inquest.” 

Dr. Priestley got slowly out of his chair. He seemed 
to find the fire too hot, for he walked across to his desk, 
and sat down at it. ” You would probably have been 
justified in arresting Venner,” he said. “ But you 
know as well as I do, Superintendent, that theories which 
appear to be obvious at first sight often prove false in 
the end.” 

” It's no use arguing about what might have hap- 
pened,” said Faversham, before Hansiet could reply. 
^ You can take it from me that Hinchliffe died 
oi tetanus, and that Venner is not a murderer. He was 
guilty $t contributory negligence, if you like, for not 
calling in a doctor before he did. But, upon my word, 
I can sympathise with him. just consider his position. 
If ifs true—and I see no reason to doubt it—that 
Hinchliffe had a rooted aversion to doctors, what could 
he do ? Hinchliffe would not have shown any very alarm- 
ing symptoms until the last. And if his nephew had 
insisted on calling in a doctor before then, he might 
have walked straight out of the flat. Yes, and eut Ven¬ 
ner off with a shilling, into the bargain. If Venner 
really was his heir, that is.” 

” Venner inherlted all his uncle's raoney,” said 
Hansiet. ” Miss Venner told the police that when she 
reported her brother's disappearance the other day.” 

” Well, it's really beside the point, since we know 
that Venner didn't murder his uncle. But it does 
add an interest to his disappearance, as you call it. 
Now, Fm inclined to think that this is a case of disap¬ 
pearance under abnormal circumstances, and that 
Venner will not be heard of again.” 

” And y et* you said just now that jones would have 
turned up in any case,” Hansiet retorted. 

” Yes. But the two cases are totally different. Jones 
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disappeared because he liad the instinct to conceai 
himself, and at a momenfs notice. So far as we know, 
there was no urgent necessity for Venner to disappear. 
He was not wanted by the police, for instance. And, 
no doubt, ail his arrangements were carefuily made be» 
forehand." 

“ Then in your opinion, this man Venner lias eUaced 
himself voluntarily ?'’ Dr. Priestley remarked. 

“ Effaced himself! Thafs better. I don't like the 
term disappearance, for nobody can disappear, in the 
scientific sense of the word. He can only cease to be 
visible to his own particular circle. But I have np 
opinion on the matter, Fm merely offering a suggestïon. 
One might go so far as to classify these cases peoplc 
vanishing from their usual surroundïngs." 

The subject interested the Superintendent. He was 
always willing to learn. Experience had shown hiin 
that a detective's education was never complete. And 
he had the greatest respect for the intellectua! powers 
of men like Dr. Priestley and Sir Alured Faversham. 
Theorists, of course, with no practical experience. But 
still, even theorists could be worth listening to. 

" And how would yon classify thern, Sir Alured?" 
he asked. 

Faversham smiled. " I seem to have dono most of 
the talking this evening," he replied. 4< Suppose w(‘ 
refer that question to our host? He's far more competent 
to answer it than I am.° 

Dr. Priestley laid down the pencil which he had 
picked np. “ I do not know that my system of dassifr 
cation would meet with your approval, Favershamhe 
said. I should divide these cases into fout classes. 
First, disappearance due to death, by murder, suicide, 
or accident. A man might be murdered, 'and his body 
hidden in a wood. He might throw himself into the sea. 
He might fall into a welk 
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“ The seconcl class is disappearance due to guilt. 
Jones, whose case we were discussing just now, is a 
sufficiënt example of this. The third class is due to 
psychological causes. Worry, loss of memory, mental 
aberration, A man may wander away from home with 
no fixed purpose in his mind. And the fourtii class is 
deliberate disappearance» due to dissatisfaction with a 
man's existing environment. A desire to rnake a clean 
cut from the past, in fact." 

Faversham nodded approvingly, “ You couldn't have 
expressed it better, Priestley !'* he exclaimed. “ Now, 
Lthink the Superintendent will agree that in the great 
inajority of cases disappearance is only temporary, so 
far as j^e first three cases are concerned. A body, or 
some portion of it, rarely remains for long undiscovered. 
The police, i still maintain, if they are aware of the 
identity of a criminal, must rarely fail to run him to 
earth. A man who wanders from home with no fixed 
purpose is bound to be traced before very long. 

“ All these classes come within my definition of ordin- 
ary circumstances. But, in the fourth class, the man 
creates the circumstances for hïmself, and can thus en- 
sure that his self-effacement shall be permanent. He 
makes his preparations in advance. He supplies him- 
self with ïunds* He prepares a disguise—I don't, of 
course, mean a false nose and side-whiskers. His dis- 
.guise will consist of an alteration in appearance, clothes 
and habits. 

Let me .give you an example, Mr. Hansiet. I walk 
out of here to-night, and don't turn up at my fiat. After 
a bit, the usual description is circulated and broadcast, 
without result. What ha% happened? Why, simply 
this. I have dyed my hair red, and grown a beard and 
moustache, also gracefully tinted the same colour. 1 
have arrayed myself in kilt and tam-o'-shanter, and 
opened a second-hand book-shop in Peebies, And even 
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if you were to come mto that shop in searcii of a copy 
of Joyce's Ulysses, you wouldn't recognise me, Unless, 
and this is important, you had some reason to suppose 
that the man behind the counter was really the missing 
pathologist/ J 

Hansiet laughed heartily as he drew a mental picture 
of the transformed Sir Alured. “ No, you're right 
there," he replied. “ 1 certainly shouldn't recognise 
you. I don't believe even the Professor would, either. 
And you think that this chap Venner may have done 
something of the kind? I can't see why a man who 
has just come into a lot of money should want to tak$ 
himself off like that/' 

'* Don't you? 1 can imagine all sorts of jeasons. 
But it is merely a suggestion on my part. He's got the 
money, you say?" 

" Yes, bis sister told us that. His unde's estate was 
finally settled up a day or two before he disappeared/* 

“ Well, it doesn't seera to me very difficult to onder¬ 
stand his feelings. In fact, I think his taking himself 
of! like that so soon after he got hold of the money 
explains everything. He'd had a pretty rotten time, 
you know, one way and another. His business was in 
a bad way, you say. Perhaps he thought it was no 
good chucking good money after bad in an attempt to 
pull it round. Setter let it go altogether. 

" Then there was that fuss about the inquest, It can't 
be a very pleasant experience to be suspected of murdcr, 
even if you are definitely proved innocent. You know 
what people are, Years hence, when his name is men- 
tioned, somebody will say, * Wasn't that the chap who's 
supposed to have murdered r his uncle?' It doesn't 
matter if the other chap replies, * The verdict was 
natural causes, you know!' The notorieïy sticks just 
the same." 

If But why should he just clear out like that, with- 
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out saying a word to anybody, even his sister?" Hans¬ 
iet asked, 

“ What was your expression, Priestley? Dissatis- 
faction with his existing environment. That's it in a 
nutshdl. Why didn’t he teil his sister that he was 
going ? Because she wouid have nagged at him to let 
lier go too, and help spend Uncle Hinchliffe's money. 
1 don’t know. But ean't you imagine a man in his posi- 
tion wanting to make a clean sweep of it? Clear right 
out, start soniewhere else, forget all his business worries, 
and sound of his sister's voice, the things people were 
probably saying about him? Fm not at all sure that I 
shoukln't have done the same." 

## WeU, if that's the case, ifs his own affair," said 
the Superinlendent. " In any case, we shan't spend 
rnuch public money looking for him. We've other things 
to do. The crooks keep us busy enough, as it is/' 

M Crooks!" exclaimed Faversham bittcrly. 
" Wretched devils who take to crime as a means 
of a livelihood. I suppose you mean. And yet 
you let a super-erook likc that scoundrel Carne make 
away with millions imcler your very noses !" 

" I don't think you can hold the police responsible 
for the Carne Trust crash, Sir Alured," replied Hansiet. 

" No, I suppose not," said Faversham with increasing 
bitterness. " Fools can't: be protected from the results 
of their own actions. But if you had lost half your life's 
savings, as 1 have, you'd modify your icleas of wlrat 
eonstitutes a crook, 1 fancy." 

He stood up sudclenly, and remainod motionless for 
a moment, browning at the firc. Then he turned to Dr. 
Priestley. " Time 1 was gofng home/' he said abruptly. 
" 1 needn't teil you that Fve enjoyed our yam tbis 
evening." 

Hansiet had risen too, and I)r. Priestley accompanied 
his guests to the door. Af ter their departure. he re- 
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turned to his study, where he picked up the pokei, and 
stirred the remains of the fire absentiy. 

One might have judged from his (fuiet smilc that he 
too had enjoyed the conversation. 


2 

To Dr. Priestley dinner was more than the most im¬ 
portant meal of the day. lt was a rite, to be peiioimed 
with due solemnity and elaboration. He was an epi- 
cure, and proud of the fact. He insist et 1 upon good lood 
and good wine, and he liked to consume them in con~ 

genial company. * . , 

It was not surprising, therefore, Ihat he siiould invite 
his old friend Doctor Öldland to dinner, two evenmgs 
later. He had known Oidland intimutely many years 
before, but for various reasons luid lost sight ol him. 

The circumstances surrounding the cleath ol a mutual 
friend, Sir John Ciaverton, had hrought them together 
again, and since then Oldland had been a lairly frequent 
visitor to Dr. Priestley's house in Westbourne Terraee. 

That is, when the demands of his extensive and flourish- 
ing practice in South Kensington allowed him the ihhts- 
sary leisure. 

They had finished dinner and repaiml to the study, 
wWch, as Dr. Priestley always maintained, was the 
most comfortable room in the house. Ihey sat on 
opposite sides of the fire, and at Üldland’s elbow was a 
table hearing a siphon of soda and a deeanter ot whisky. 

Dr. Priestley was always careftil to study his guest's 

tastes. * t 

“ Faversham was dining with me a couple ot nights 
ago," remarked Dr. Priestley casually, during a pause 
in the conversation. 

" Is he living in town now, then?*'' replied Oldland. 
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“ 1 thought he spent most of his time at lüs place in 
the country/' 

He tolci me that he had closed his house. Lady 
Faversham and the two daughters are wintering in 
Jamaica» 1 onderstand/' 

“ Shut up the house, has he? Do you know, Priestley, 
1 shouidn't wonder if economy had something to do with 
that. I did hear that he had been pretty badly hit by 
the Carne smash. I don't know whether there's any- 
thing in it." 

" Fm afraid that is perfectly truc/' replied Dr. Priest¬ 
ley* “ Faversham was telling me about it when he 
was here. He seems to have suffered very severely. I 
dare say you know that he has always rented a small 
flat in' Margaret Street, not far from his laboratory, 
which is just off Cavendish Square, He used it when he 
had to stay in London overnight, and this winter he 
is living there cntirely." 

" I never liked the sound of the Carne Trust/' said 
Oldland. " I don't know why, for I don't profess to 
be a financial expert. Lots of fellows used to teil me 
it was a good tfaing, but thank goodness, I never py.t 
any money in it. Fm sorry about Faversham, Fve 
always liked him, though 1 never knew him really welL 
The last time we met was over that Hinchliffe business. 
I dare say you remember that/' 

" Faversham and Superintendent' Hansiet, who 
dropped in after dinner, were discussing it the other 
night" Anyone who knew Dr. Priestley wel! would 
have detected a shade of encouragement in his voice, as 
though he would welcome further discussïon of the 
subject, * 

" Hansiet, eh?" exclaimed Oldland thoughtfully, 
" So the polite had their fingers in the pie, had they? 
Fm not surprised, I didn't like the look' of things when 
I was callcd in. It looked to me very much as though 
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Vermei or his sister had been up to something. Tliey 
were total strangers to me, mmd you, Pd never set eyes 
fon either of them before. They sent for me, I suppose, 
because ï live only a few hundred yards from their 
place/' 

“ And you went at once?" suggested Dr. Priestley. 
Oldland sipped his whisky and soda. 14 Yes, I went 
at once," he replied. 4< Usual sort of message over 
the telephone. Would Doctor Oldland come at onee to 
7 Clewer Street. No particulars, of course. A doctor is 
lucky if he gets any idea beforehand of what is expeeted 
of him. Nine o'clock in the evening of Sunday, Sep¬ 
tember 3 rd. Fd just fmished dinner, and o(ï I went. 
emergency bag and all. « 

F" Clewer Street is a little by-way with perhaps a 
1&zen shops in it. Each has a flat above, and I rang 
the bell of number 7 . They were expecting me all right, 
for a woman opened the door at once/' 

Oldland paused, and took another sip of his drink, 
“ Christine Venner wouldn't like it if she heard me call 
her a woman ,' 1 he continued thoughthüly. " Queer, 
isn't it, that members of the fcmale sex below the age 
of forty or so resent the appellation? You may call a 
boy a man, and he '11 be complimentcd. But you imistn't 
call a girl a woman. 

However, Fm old-fashioned enough to expert a 
girl to be girlish. And there's nothing girlish about 
Christine Venner. Somewhere on the hordei land bo~ 
tween the twenties and thirties, I suppose. But any 
native charm she may possess is most effeetivdy dis- 
guised. She's artificial, Priestley, inside and out. But 
Fm boring you with these details?" 

" Not in the least," replied Dr. Priestley. The pro¬ 
fessional outlook upon mankind is always entertaining/' 
*■ Well, she isn't my patiënt, thank goodness. That's 
how she struck me, as she opened the door that evening. 
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Artificial. Paint, powder, all the rubbish that woraei 
use under the name of cosmetics. Might just as wel 
have put on a mask and wig, and had done with it 
Why do they do it, Priestley? Are they ashamed oi 
their own individuality, or what?” 

“ The instinct of the female is to make herself attrac- 
tive to the opposite sex,” Dr. Priestley repliec 
oracularly. 

“ To me, the effect is repellent. But maybe you’n 
right. You wouldn’t accuse me of vanity. Pm too old 
and ugly for that. It wasn’t a masculine fancy, IT] 
swear. The first thing she did was to look me ovei 
appraisingly. To her, tirst and foremost, the strangc 
doctof was a male. Was there any Capital to be made 
out of him? ' 

" Her decision was unfavourable. Pm ready to sweai 
that she feit a pang of disappointment when she found 
he wasn't young and good-looking. However, she was 
pleasant enough in her artificial way. Artificial voice, 
artificial manners. She even moved artificially, as 
though she were a wax model with some sort of 
mechanism inside her. 

“ She was very grateful to me tor coming round so 
quickly. Venner was her name, Christine Venner. She 
lived with hor brother Ernest. Their uncle, Mr. 
1 Iinchliffo. was staying with them, and he had been taken 
ill. 

“ All this while she was taking me upstairs. She 
showed me info the drawing-room, which was one of 
tliose horrible apartmeuts iu the modern style. Fumished 
and decorated with a vi^w to achieving the maximum 
oi ugliness and discomfort. ITere she left me, saying she 
vvould fetch.her brother. 

"I sat down in the least angular chair and waited. 
And after a bit Ernest Venner come in. As you know, 
Priestley, doctors shouldn’t have prejudices. But I took 
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dislike to the fellow trom the moment l shock hands 
dth him. I once went for a cruise on a drifter anu lujlped 
5 take Sounders out of a net. Venner s hamlshake 
rought that experience vividly back to me. 

” If his sister was artificial, he was negativo. You 
now what I mean, I expect. He struck me as tko sor 
f man who had never played any ganu% mva Uka 
,art in any sport, never acquired any knowledge woith 
aving, and consequently was devoid oi any v.rtues oi 
ices worth mentioning. 

“ He got down to business at once, though. ihs um.lt, 
iad come to stay a few days previously and had ap- 
ieared to be suffering from a shght attack o influenza 
it the time. You may remember thal althou«h the 
veather was warm at the time, there was qiute a lot oi 
t about. Venner had insisted upon his gomg to bed, 
md buying some stuff at the chcmist's, hut that; was alt 

ie could do. . , 

<< I couldn't quite make out what he mea.nl by that s 

dl he could do! But he soon enlightmnd me. 
ainchliffe couldn’t bear doctors. Never would stay in 
he same room with one, if he could help it. Ceitamty 
tfould never consult one. Had threatened to gel up and 
eave the house if the word doctor was mentnmed m 


ais presence, . r 

“ One gets used to that sort of thmg. However m- 
tractahle people may be, they soon shout for a doctor u 
they feel any acute pain. I mercly askecl d the influenza 
had taken a turn for the worse. 1 suspeetecl that the 
chemist’s stuff hadn’t done its job and that the patiënt 
had developed pneumonia. r , 

“Venner replied that he didn’t know whether it 
was the influenza, or what it was. But for the last few 
days his uncle had been attacked by convulsions. He 
went rigid all over, and suffered severe pains, like cramp. 
And these attacks left him very exhausted. At last, 
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af ter a particularly severe bout, Venner had taken his 
courage in both hands, and sent for me. 

“ I didn’t like the sound of that at alk You must 
remember that I knew nothing whatever about these 
people. And it struck me that Venner's description 
sounded about as near as a layman would get to the 
symptoms of strychnine poisoning. 

“ I started the ordinary routine questions. What had 
the patiënt had to eat, and so forth. He hadn't had 
much to eat, didn't seem to be able to swallow solid 
faod. But he had had a few cups of tea, and several 
glasses of his favourite drink. Naturally, 1 asked what 
that was. Venner told me, as though it were the most 
naturak thing in the world. Creme-de-menthe and rum, 
half and half l” 

“ Good heavensF' exclaimed Dr. Priestley, his gas¬ 
tronomie susceptibilities shocked to the utmost. 

“ Sounds a horrible concoction, doesn't it? Fve 
always said, like Jurgen, that Fel try every drink once. 
But 1 don't think I could face that! 

41 I suggested that I had better see the patiënt, and 
Venner took me to his room. The first thing that caught 
my eye was Christine Venner doing something to her 
eyebrows in front of the glass. Upon my word, Priest¬ 
ley # her refiection looked less artifidal than the original. 
However, she slipped out of the room as soon as we 
came in. 

" 1 walked over to the bed, and thea for the first 
time I saw Denis Hinchliffe. Notlfmg in common with 
hm nephew, I can promise you that. Fve tound adjec- 
tives for the other two. Shall I say that Hinchliffe was 
defiant? You saw it in every line of his face, defiance 
of the world, # of all convention, and most of all of death, 
which I saw at the first glance was not very far away. 

“ But bef ore I could say a word, he was seized with 
a convulsive spasm. Complete rigidity of the musdes, 
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sus sardonicusj arching of the back, and all the rest of 
Venner shot a sort of I-told-you-so look at me. 
know what he meant. The very sight of one of the 
•athed profession had sent his uncle off like this. 

it gut I knew better. I*d seen that sort of thing be~ 
»re. It’s typical of these cases that the slightest ex- 
■rnal influence will produce a spasm. Our entrance 
'ould be quite sufficiënt. I didn’t waste any time, 
ut got to work with the chloroform and an injection of 
iloral. There was a look of agony in that wretched 
ian’s eyes that I don’t care to remember. 

" I can teil you, I was thinking pretty hard whfie I 
ras attending to him, As I dare say you know, Pnest- 
‘V there are only two things which could caus<f spasms 
ké that. One of them is tetanus, and the other poison- 
ig by strychnine or one of its allies. If it was tetanus, 
noculation wouldn’t be much good to hun at this 
tage And if it was strychnine, I couldn t do anything 
ar him until I had got his muscles relaxed. 

“ As soon as the chloroform had taken effect, i set 
3 W ork to examine him. And the first thing that I dis* 
overed was that he had a bandage, a very amateur sort 
,f affair, round his right hand. I took this off, and 
ound a jagged cut, about an inch long, on the back of 
lis hand. It was obviously some days old, and looked 


o me distinctly septic.” 

Oldland paused, and finished his drink. He was pour- 
ng out a second as Dr. Priestley spoke. Ha ving in 
nind the possibility of tetanus, I suppose you inqmred 
nto the origin of this wound?” he asked. 

“ I did. It seemed to prpvide an excellent openmg 
br t jrrkling Venner. I told him that his uncle's symp- 
oms suggested tetanus. I was careful ta say nothing 
ibout strychnine, for fear of putting him on his guard. 
\nd then I asked him about the wound. 

‘‘ It happened some ten days before. Venner told me. 
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It seexns that he and his sister had driven down to some 
seaside place or other, where Hinchliffe was staying at 
the time. They found him none too well, and decided 
to bring him back to London with them. Venner had 
had a shght accident with the car a couple of days 
before, and torn one of the front wings. As they were 
getting Hinchliffe into the car, he caught his hand on the 
jagged edge. 

“ I asked Venner if the wing was fairly clean at the 
time, and he said that it wasn’t. It had been raining 
hard all day, and he had taken the wrong turning on the 
way down, and ended up in a farm-yard, where the car 
sank into mud up to the axles. 

‘‘ Tlicfte are just the conditions under which a man 
might piek up tetanus. And the history of the case, as 
Venner described it, bore out the tetanus diagnosis. 
Apart from the influenza—which I fancy can have been 
no more than a very heavy cold—Hinchliffe had been 
all right until three days before I was called in. Theu 
he began to complain of pains in the back of his head 
and neck. This had been followed by comparatively 
mild convulsions, which had gradually grown worse. 

‘‘ I hadn’t time for any lengthy discussions with Ven¬ 
ner. Hinchliffe took up most of my time. Not that there 
was ever the least hope of saving him. The poor chap 
died of exhaustion before I had been in the house for a 
couple of hours. 

‘‘ I’d made up my mind by that time that I wasn’t 
going to give a certificate. And I told Venner so, 
straight out. I said that a doctor ought to have been 
called in at the first symptqpas of convulsion, whatever 
the patiënt might have said. The matter would have to 
be reported to Jthe coroner, who would act as he thought 
best.” 

" You were not satisfied as to the cause of death?” 
asked Dr. Priestley. 

C. 
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“ How could 1 have been? I knew nothing oï the his- 
toiy of the case, except what Veimer choso to teil me. 
The tetanus theory wis plausible enough. There was 
nothing to contradict it. But there was always the other 
alternative. Hinchliffe might have taken strychnine, 
presumably, if Venner was telling the truth, over a 
period of three days. Of courso, Faversliam disposed of 
that possibility. He found no tracc oi strychnine in the 
body. Indeed, all the appearances indicated tetanus." 

Dr. Priestley took up Üie poker, and stirred the tire 
scientifically. “ I am not a pathologist, ” he said. “ Is 
the cause of death always revealcd vyith cerlainty by 
a post-mortem and subscquent analysis?” 

“ In the great majority of cases, yes,' ’ (Jldland replied. 
“ You’re thin kin g of poor Claverton’s death. But that 
was in every way an exceptional case. l ( a* T.shani 
found nothing then, becausc there was nothing tu find. 
You were present when he made his tests, 1 reniember. 
But this was a different matter altogethor. llinehlifle 
died either of tetanus or strychnine poisoning. Favcrs- 
ham’s job, therefore, was perleetly straightloiward. 
He had to test for strychnine or similar alkaloid, sueh 
as brucine. Since he didn’t fincl it, Ilinchiifïe hadn't 
been poisoned. There isn't room for a shadow of doubt. 
After all, you know, Priestley, Faversliam is the biggest 
man we’ve got m that line.” 

“I am perfectly ready to believe that Favemhain 
could not be mistaken upon such a direct issue,'' said 
Dr. Priestley. “ Did you attend the post morten your- 
self?” 

“ No, I didn't. It was like this. Fa versham came 
round to see me on the Mónday evening. He told me 
that the coroner had ordered a post-mortem in the 
case of Denis Hinchliffe deccased, and" asked him to 
carry it out. He had been informed that I had attended 
the case, and had looked in for a few particulars. 
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4,1 I gave him what details I eould, and told him the 
conclusions I had corne to. We had a long chat. He 
told me that the post-mortem had been fixed for three 
o"clock the following afternoon, and asked me if 1 would 
care to be present. I promised to come unless 1 had an 
urgent call, and we left it at that. But when I got back 
from my morning rounds just bef ore two, 1 found a 
message from Fa versham saying that he had been com- 
pelled to alter the time to twelve. When 1 saw him next 
day at the inquest, he was very apologetic. He had 
been summoned to a conference at the Home Office, and 
had to fit in the post-mortem in the morning. 1 wasn't 
sorry for I was very busy just then. 

44 Bué, if I didn't see Fa versham at work, 1 heard 
him give his evidence. He understands the röle of ex¬ 
pert witness better than any man I ever met. Just 
States the bare facts, and won"t even commit himself to 
an opinion. The coroner had to drag the cause of death 
out of him by rnain force. 4 Let me put it this way, Sir 
Alured, ïf a persen dies from the effects of strychnine, 
the poison can always be found in the body after death? ' 
4 That is so/ 4 You examined the body of the deceasecl?" 

* I removed the organs which would have absorbed the 
poison, and subjected them to analysis/ 4 You carried 
out tests in order to detect the presence of strychnine?." 

4 Yes." 4 Did you find any tracé of the poison, how- 
ever slight?' 4 No." 4 Thank you, Sir Alured, I think 
that settics the matter?" And, of course, it did." 

4 ‘ Leaving no room for doubt as to the cause of 
Hinchlifïe"s death,"' remarked Dr. Priestley. 44 But that 
event occurred a good many weeks ago now. Have you 
seen either of the Venners since?" 

44 1 saw Eijiest Venner about three weeks ago. You 
know that he bas been missing for some days, don"t 
you?" 

44 Faversham was talking about that when he was 
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here a couple of nights ago. He propounded a most 
interesting theory to account for it He suggcsted that 
Venner might have left home to start life alivsli in some 
different sphere.” 

Oldland picked up his glass, and watchcd the 
bubbles rising slowly to the surface of the fnigtaiU 
liquid. 1 “ Well, it's not a bad suggestion in its way/' 
he said. “ People have done that, we know. Kat not 
Venner. He’d never have screwed himself up to the 
necessary pitch of determination. i teil yoti, the manhs 
negativo. And to start life afresh is a defmitely positivo 
action. It needs a certain amount of inoral courage, for 
one thing.” 

He put down his glass, and stared moodilydnto the 
fire. Dr. Priestley, knowing the strange romance ol 
his early years, respected his silence. After a few minutes 
his face brightened, and he took a long pull at his drink. 

“ Sorry, Priestley/' he said. “ The past wil! int nu Ie, 
itself sometimes, howevcr hard we try to forgefc it. Ven- 
ner? No, Venner isn't made of that sort of stuff, Ir- 
resolute. Couldn't even give his cvidence at tin* ha piest 
without contradicting himself over the simplest fads, Not 
like his sister. She posiüvely revellcd iu it. All sla» 
was thinking ahont was how her pholograph wmtld 
look in the papers. Sort of woman who posiüvely thrives 
in the limelight/' 

" Yousaid, I think, thatyou saw Kniest Venner soine 
three weeks ago?” said Dr. Priestley persuasively. 

“ Sorry, again. You ought to know by this time that 
I get most damnably loquacious after a good dinner. 
Yes, I saw Mm all right. Jïe wrote me a nole, asldng 
me to come round and see Mm. I went that very won¬ 
ing. Christine Venner was out, heaven r knows where. 
Dancing to the bleat of the lachrymose saxaphone, I 
expect. Just the type that pretends to enjoy that sort 
of horrible noise. Anyhow, ï didn't ask. 
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“ Ratlier to my surprise, Venner was quite friendly, 
in his negative fashion. I expected that he would bear 
me a grudge for the attitude I had taken when . his 
uncle died, but not a bit of it. He was quite effusive. 
Thanked me for coming so promptly, talked about the 
weather, the political situatiën, goodness knows what. 
I saw he had something on his mind, and couldn't come 
to the point. 

“ Then at last he told me that he hadn't been at all 
himself recently. No physical symptoms to speak of, 
but his nerves were all to pieces. Couldn't sleep, couldn't 
eat, couldn't attend to business properly. Could I do 
anything for him? 

“ Helooked a bit haggard, certainly, and he couldn't 
sit still for more than two or three minutes together. 
Mind you, I had never seen him under what you might 
call normal circumstances, so I didn't know what he 
was like usually, I asked him as tactfully as I could if 
anything was worrying him. And then he began to 
babble about his uncle's death. 

“ 1 can see him now, pacing up < and down that 
ghastly drawing-room, with a sort of stupid,^ puzzled 
expression. His uncle' s death had been a terrible blow 
to him. the greatest shock he had ever had in his life. 
I let him ramble on like that, but I couldn't help think¬ 
ing that a man who could reach his age without any 
greater misfortune happening to him than the death of 
an uncle, wasn't exactly an object of sympathy. How- 
ever, at last I cut in. I'm afraid I was a bit brutal. I 
told him that he must try to get over the shock, and 
realise that, after all, we'd ^11 got to die some time. 

“ And what clo you think he saicl? He stopped dead 
and stared at # me like a frightened fish. 4 But not like 
that, doctor, not like that!" he exclaimed. And then 
I began to understand. Tetanus isn't the pleasantest 
form of death, in any case. And he'd been there and 
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se en it all. It wasn’t grief at hls unele’s deceasc that 
was the matter with him. Death ttmdt had g.vea ma 
a tap on the shouldcr, so to spcak, and lu. couldn t 

soothed him down as best I coukl. Toid him ihal 
tetanus was not very comtnon, tha.t lus uncle was nol 
conscious when he died, and all that sort: oi lhin _d; J- 
didn’t teil him that his imcie wouklii t have cliui ai all 
if I'd been called in carlicr. f was toinptou to, bui it 
seemed too much like rubbing it in, aiter bic mmarks 
the coroner had made at the inqnest hu he only 
shook his head like an ïdiot, and said that I didn t 
understand. I understood, all nghi. Ihe fcilow was 
in a blue funk, and that was the long and r,!u«t ol tt. 
Afraid he’d cut his finger one day and go oll m the 
same way, I suppose. 

“ Well, the end of it was that 1 prescnbed n mm lot 
him, and told him to send for me again ii il <bdi>. t do 
him any good. I wasn’t going to l.e too sympalnoüe, 
that would only have cncouruged luwt. Hul he never 
did send for me, and the next thmg 1 board ot hm» 
was the S.O.S. on the wiroless the other nighl. _ 

Dr Priestley glanced at Oldland through lus gold- 
rimmed spectacles. ‘‘ Were you very greatly siirpruwd 
when you heard the news?” he askod. 

" I can’t say that I was particularly mterestod, 
replied Oldland. “ A doctor isn't responsible toi lus 
patient’s actions, fortuuately. Thinking it oveï, 1 »un 
not altogether surprised. ïhe man had worked hmisdt 
up into an extraordinary state when I saw him, nis 
uncle’s death, or rather tljc manncr of it, posdtvely 
haunted him. I can quite well imaginc that he allowecl 
himself to brood over it uritil his mind became slightly 
unhinged. The flat reminded him perpetually ol the 
scene he had witnessed. So one fine day he just walked 
out of it/' 
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“ Do you mean to imply that he was insane when he 
did so?” 

‘‘ Who can define the borderline between sanity and 
insanity? He certainly was not insane in the sense that 
he was in a condition to be certified. But, at the same 
time, he was not wholly responsible for his actions. 
Part of his brain was functioning perfectly. The other 
part was blotted out by an unreasoning terror of return 
to Clewer Street. That’s how I should look at it.” 

“ The third class of disappearance,” muttered Dr. 
Priestley. Then, catching Qldland’s inquiring glance, 
" Forgive me, I was thinking aloud. A habit which 
becomes prevalent in old age, 1 believe. But, supposing 
your assumption were correct, surely sornething would 
have been heard of Venner by now? He was last seen 
on the I5th, and to-day is the 23rd. It seems a long 
time to elapse without any news of him.” 

“ Oh, I don’t know. You mustn’t suppose that he is 
wandering about the streets of London, suffering from 
loss of memory, or anything like that. His memory 
isn’t lost. It’s only obscured by the one surpassing 
incident that he can’t forget. He is capable of behaving 
quite normally, without realising exactly what he is 

doing. . 

" The most likely thing is that he is staymg qmetly 
somewhere under a false name. It’s all very fine to say 
he would be recognised from the published description. 
I doubt it. Who really pays much attention to the 
broadcast S.O.S., imless they happen to know the name 
or the district mentioned? Most people wait impatiently 
for the announcer to get on with the programme. Take 
a boarding-house keeper fn Bath, for instance. Does 
he listen assiduously to every S.O.S.? Does he bear the 
description in mind? Not he! And when a man walks 
in, and signs the visitors’ book as John Robinson of 
Carlisle, he can’t be expected to recognise him as Henry 
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Biown of Southend, last seen wearing plusfours, a 
dinner jacket, and a yaching-cap. Most of us aie only 
human af ter all.” 

“ Is the condition in which you imagine Vennex to 
belikely to be permanent?” Dr. Priestley asked. 

" Oh, no. Without being conscious of it, he bas in- 
stinctively adopted the best possible cure, likt- ^ dog 
instinctively eats grass when he’s out of sorts. ('hang*' 
of scene will put him right. One of these days bis mind 
will jolt back into its accustomed groove. The itnpre» 
don that has been clouding his brain will fail, and hc'li 
huiry back to Clewer Street and the elahonitely 
decorated Christine. And then, I suppose, I sim 11 l*e 
called in again. Well, well! 1 must turn out and face 
the cold and bitter world again. Good-night to you, 
Priestley, and many thanks for your excellent dinner.'* 


3 

In spite of the fact that Dr. Pnestley's scientific 
occupations kept him very busy during this period, h« 
foond time to devote a considorable amount of thought 
to the disappearance of Eniest Venner. Hut il must 
not be supposed that he feit the slightest interest in the 
man himself. The circumstances suggested a problem, 
and a problem was a lure that he could not resist. 

He went so far as to instruct his secretary, Ilarold 
Merefield, to prepare a dossier of the case. To a news- 
paper cutting describing the inquest on Denis Hinch- 
liffe, he added copious notes of his own, th<' resnlt of 
what he heard from Faverefiam, Hansiet and Oldland. 
A copy of the official description of Venner when laat 
seen completed the collection. 

Merefield regarded the result without much enthusi- 
asm. " What shall T do with this, sir?” he asked. 
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44 Keep it where it will be readily available for refer- 
cnce/' Dr. Priestley replied. 44 We may, of course, 
hear nothing more of the matter. But Venner's dis- 
appearance has, for me, certain features of interest. 
You will see from my notes tb at I have attempted a 
classification of cases of disappearance. And I shall be 
gratified to learn into which of these four classes this 
case faJls.” 

#4 Two have already been suggested, sir/’ Merefield 
remarked. 

14 That by no means excludes the other two/' replied 
Dr. Priestley, rabbing his hands together softly. 

Faversham had got into the habit of dropping in 
fairly frequently to see Dr. Priestley, who always 
seemed glad to see him, however busy he might be. 
Apart from their friendship, the two had a strong mutual 
esteem for one another. They were not likely to agree 
upon any controversial scientific theory, but both 
thoroughly enjoyed the argument that ensued. 

The truth was, as Faversham himself explained, that 
he was at a loose end. 44 Fm bored stift, living in 
London by myself like this/' he said on one occasion. 
44 lt wouldn't be so bad if I had Mary and the children 
with me, but that little place of mine in Margaret Street 
simply isn/t big enough. And, to be quite frank with 
you, I can # t afford anything else just now. As I told 
you the other night, that confounded Carne Trust busi¬ 
ness has hit me pretty hard. That's why I packed them 
off, and came to live up here. M 

44 You are welcome to come here whenever you can 
spare the time/' Dr, Priestley replied warmly, 44 Have 
you given up all idea of living in the country again?” 

44 ï don't really know where I stand, yet. If it can 
possibly be managed, I shall go back to live at Mark- 
heys. Fm devoted to the place, and it hurts like heil to 
be away from it. And, besides, Fve spent a lot of 
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money 011 it You've liever been there, though I've 
askecl you down a doxen times. Fris a pity, lor yotiV 
be interester!. 1've built a private ktbonifory oC n»y 
own, and üttccl it with every possible applianaa 
Apparatus of my own design» all sorts of gadget:; lint 
would malce you open your eyos if you saw thcm. Evr.a 
cold storage for specimens. And whnn this cnnioumltri 
crash came, I was in the mïddle of a series of expert 
ments which I may never be ablc to resiiim: wow." 

He paused, staring dejectedly into the fin\ And 
then, with au eiïort, he forced himself to a mm o eheer* 
ful tone. Convenient place, tno/" ho coutinued. 
“ Iris not far from Weyford, in Hampshire, au hmar 
from Waterloo. Just a comfortable distaneeafvom Lon- 
don, well beyond the suburhan belt, Nïee olri lmm» t 
not too big» with a fme garden. 1 coultlirifc hope to 
make you onderstand how 1 miss it/" 

“ Have you let the place?"* Dr. Priesiley askecl 

“ No. I thought of trying to let it» bat M;uy tsated 
the idea. She couldi/t bear the thought of strangm 
in possessioin And since I socretly sympathisnl with 
her, we gave up the idea. The house is simt up, and a 
woman from the village comcs and airs it every day, t 
go down occasionally and soa that evetything is ah 
right/’ 

It was arranged that Pavetsham shoulcl diua ai West* 
bourne Terrace on the followïng (Saturday) evening» firn 
25 th. And Dr. Priestley, without mentioning the matiei 
to hira, told Mcrefield to ring up Hansiet and aak Mm 
if he was disengaged on that date. The Superintendent» 
who thoroughly appreciated a good dinner, eagerly 
accepted the invitation. 

So, for the second time that week» Paversham and 
Hansiet found themsclves as fdlow-guests of Dr, 
Priestley, As usual, the party adjourned to the study 
after dinner, where sherry and cigars had been pro- 
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vided for Faversham, and beer for Hansiet. And it 
was Faversham, not Dr. Priestley, who broached the 
subject on which the latter was so curiously interested. 
“ Have you heard any more of that chap Venner whom 
we were talking about the other night?” he asked the 
Superintendent. 

He iiasn't turiied up yet, Sir Alured,” Hansiet re¬ 
plied. “ I expect your theory was right, and he's 
cleared out for good. Of course I've nothing to do with 
the matter. But I had a look at the file weVe got at 
the Yard, just out of curiosity. There's a record ip it 
of the inquiries our pcople have made." 

“ Have they found out anything more than you told 
lis the dther evening?” asked Faversham idly. 

“ Nothing very startling.. They interviewed two 
people who might be expected toknow something about 
him. One was the secretary at his office, and the other 
was Hinchliffe's solicitor. But neither of them could 
tfarow much light on Vehner's disappearance. 

u They tried the office first. lts a poky little place, 
at the top of a dingy old building. Oniy a couple of 
rooms, with a girl in charge. Miss Edith Loveday, the 
|fnspector who saw her told me her name was. He said 
■how she could be content to work in such a dark hole 
with a name like that, he couldn’t understand. 

“ Quite a bright girl, aceording to his . account 
Seemed to be genuinely fond of Venner, and very much 
upset at what had happened. She said 'that Venner 
had never been the same since his uncle's death. He 
had been pretty worried about the business before then. 
There was a bill for a biggish sum due at the end of 
this raonth, and he hadn't known how to meet it. It 
was naturai epough that that should worry him. But, 
as soon as his uncle died his difficulties were at aa end. 
Yet Miss Loveday dedares that he seemed much worse 
after that.” 
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“ Did she give any details?” asked I*aversham. 

" Yes. She must be a particularly observant girl. 
She didn’t see Venner for a week or so after Hindihffe's 
death, though he spoke to her on the lelephoiie £i om his 
flat, once or twice. He was too busy wilh the inquest, 
and the funeral, and one thing and another to go to the 
oifice, I suppose. Miss Loveduy says tliat she had a 
pretty good idea that Hineiiliiïe’s death had sol vod the 
financial problem. And she expected Vennepto iegard 
the event as not altogcther an unmixed evil.” 

" Dutiful sorrow, not untempered by relief?” ha ver¬ 
sham suggested. 

“ That’s about it, Sir Alurod. She was all the more 
astonished when he turned up. He seemed jumpy and 
absent-minded. In fact, I gather she found liim unev- 
pectedly difficult to get on with. She thought at lust 
that the money must have gone astray, somchow, and 
that he hadn't come into anything after all. He never 
said a word about it, but the day belore he disappeared. 
the fourteenth of this nionth, in tact, he gave Iht a 
cheque to pay into the bank, sufficiënt to cover the biü 
when it feil due.” 

“ Did Miss Loveday mention the amount of the 
cheque?” Dr. Priestley asked. 

“ I didn’t notice it in the report, Prolessor; 1 don't 
suppose the Inspector asked lier. U’s not a material 
point. But by that time she was conipletely pu/zled 
by his behaviour. He didn’t seem able to settle down 
to anything. He would wander about the office picking 
things up aimlessly and putting them down again. And 
she would hear him mutterag to himself, tliough she 
couldn’t make out what about. And more than once.lte 
asked her if she had ever thought of looking for a job 
which ofïered more opportimity." 

Faversham stretched his legs out towanls the Ine, 
with the gesture of a man conipletely satisfied. ” Pre- 
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paring her mind tor what he was planning to do, of 
cour$e,° he remarked. 

0 It looks very like it, Sir Alured. And he went even 
further than that. He took a most pessimistic view of 
the business in spite of the fact that, according to Miss 
Loveday, it had been distinctly looking up for the last 
few weeks. He told her that circumstances might make 
it necessary to wind it up. Circumstances beyond hl» 
control, was the phrase he used. She says that he used 
it more than once.° 

44 Meaning, of course, that he wouldn't be there to 
run it. It's perfectly clear, Priestley, that the fellow 
had already made up his mind. He was going to clear 
out, an$ ieave Miss Loveday to clear up the mess. He 
would naturaily want his disappearance to attract as 
little altontiou as possible. That's why he paid in that 
cheque. Dicl he turn up at the office on the fifteenth, the 
day when he was last seen by his sister? 0 

44 Yes, He was there all day, and Miss Loveday says 
that he seemed not quite so restless. He told her that 
he had to go out of London that evening, on business 
conneeied with his unde’s deatbu She noticed this par- 
tieularly, for it; was the first time he had referred to that 
o vent, I le also askecl her if there was anything she 
wantod him to attend to, as she might not see Mm again 
that week." 

0 There you are 1" cxclaimed Paversham triumph- 
antly. 41 ïfs as clear as daylight! ° 

44 One moment, Superintendent, 0 Dr. Priestley inter- 
posed. 44 There is a certain inconsistency in Venner's 
statement. If I underst<y>d you correctly the other 
evening, he told his sister, just before his departure» 
that he woukhnot be back till late. One would naturaily 
take that to meun that he would return the same night.° 

44 I adrnire your scientific mind, Priestley, 0 said 
Paversham. 41 Rut lying isn't always an exact Science,; 
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you know. It didn’t matter much to Venner what he 
said to Miss Loveday and his sister, siuce he had no 
intention of setting eyes on tliom again. In fact, I 
should have expected a discrepancy like tliat. He 
wasn't going to teil Miss Loveday that he was off for 
good so he made a vague mcntion of Uie ond of the 
week. But if he had said that to his sister, she would 
have asked him where he was going. That’s eommon 

sense, isn’t it?” . . . , 

Dr. Priestley smiled. “ Yonr logic is certamly con- 
vineing, Faversharn,” he remarked. 

“ That's about all tlie Inspector got out of Miss 
Loveday,” Hansiet continued. “ Then he went lo see 
Venner’s solicitor. He got his name and adelt etfs out of 
Miss Venner. A Mr. Coleforlh, of Lineoln’s lim Fiokls. 

“ Coleforth was an old man, who looked, according 
to the Inspector, as if he was a bit overfcmd of the 
bottle It was three o’clock in the afternoon when he 
called, and Coleforth wasn't back from lunch then, 
The place looked dccayed, as thougli most of the clicnts 
haddropped off. Thcrc was only a snllen-lnoking young 
chap there, who couldn't or woukln't say when Cole- 
forth would be back. 

‘‘ However, the Inspector waited, and at last Cole 
forth tumed up, very red in the face and a bit imrertain 
on his pins. The Inspector staled his business but the 
solicitor seemed very much annoycd at hearing Venner’s 
name. He w'as no dient of his. He had fmished with 
him days ago. Didn't even know he was missing. It 
would be a blessing to everybody concerned if he never 
tumed up again. And plenty more to the samu effect.” 

“ From which one may gather that Venner was not 
altogether popular in that quarter,” Fa versham 
remarked. 

" He wasn’t, though Coleforth says he had never 
set eyes on Mm till Ms uncle died. It was Hinchliffe 
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who was Coteforth's cliënt. And Coleforth was ready 
enough to talk about Hinchliffe. He expressed the 
greatest admiration for him. A man who knew how to 
get on in the world, and didn't let sentiment or any 
daraned nonsense like that stand in his way. Made a 
pretty pile for himself, and might have lived to enjoy 
it if he hadn't got into the wrong hands/' 

“ What exactly did he mean by that?" Dr. Priestley 
asked. 

" He didn't explain. The Inspector says that he 
found it very diffieult to keep him to the point. His 
lunch, or what he had had with it, had made him very 
talkative. He said Hinchliffe had a certain amount of 
Capital*- and went into the money-lending business. 
According to Coleforth, Hinchliffe put off making a will. 
Said he didn't care what happened to his money when 
he was gone. But, when he retired, rather more than 
a year ago, he did make a will, leaving everything to 
Christine Vennet. In commenting upon this, Coleforth 
used the phrase, 1 And quite right too, for she's a 
damned fine girl/ " 

Dr. Priestley recalled Oldland's description of her. 
But perhaps the solicitor's perception was not suffici- 
ently acute to distinguish the artificial from the real, 
But. upon what had he based his judgment? Did he 
know her personally? And yet His acquaintance with 
her brother was of very recent date. A point worth 
making a note of. * 

Faversham looked up from the contemplatïon of his 
patent leather shoes. " Hinchliffe made a will in favour 
of the sister?" he inquired. " But I thought you tolcl 
us that Venner himself infierited his money." 

“ So he did, Sir Alured. Hinchliffe made a second 
will, in May of this year, in which he left everything to 
Venner. Coleforth was very indignant about it. He 
had never asked his advice. Hadn't even asked him to 
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draw tip the document. Didn t care to ask lüm to coun- 
tenance such a piece of lolly, he supposed. Just sent 
him the new will properly signed and witnossed, vvith a 
note asking him to destroy the old one. I io never saw 
Hinchliffe alive after that. 

“ The first hc heard ot his dient's death was irom 
Miss Venner, who caine to see him the next day. She 
seems to have thought that she was her uncle/s heiress, 
and Coleforth had the unpleasant job of dïsubusmg her 
mind of the idea. He didn t say how she took the uews. 
But Coleforth went back to the ilat with Iut and iuter- 
viewed Venner, who asked him to act on his bchalf, 

" Coleforth, apparently, dicïn't take to Venner, and 
couldn't make anything of him. He didnh ac.tifally say 
, 30 , but the Inspector is pretty sttre, front his marnier, 
that he suspected Venner of murdcring his uiuie. In 
fact, he seemed bitterly disappointed wlieu he spoke of 
the verdict of the inquesi But, when that was over, 
he got to work winding up the estate. Venner scemed 
at first to be desperately anxious to pet held of the 
money, but later on he didn't seem to care. In fact, 
Coleforth confided to the Inspector that he didn‘t scera 
to know his own mind front om 1 mhmte to Üumicxt. 

“ However, everything was cieared up by the seeond 
week in this month. Hinchliffe's estntc consbhui m- 
tirely of investments, whieh werc tnuisterml to Venner, 
who asked that thoy should be sent to his bank, the 
Farringdon Road Brandt of the Londoit and Kcnsing- 
ton. Everything was finally complctod at an interview 
between Coleforth and Venner on the thirteenth. The 
Capital value of the secuntj.es bandeel over to Venner 
was rather more tiran a himdred thousand pounds." 

M A very handsome fortune, if properly invested," 
said Faversham. And I expect that Hinchliffe had 
seen to that. He'11 have plenty of poekebmoney to 
spend in his future existence. lt would be interest ing 
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to know how much ready cash he took with him. I'd 
rather like to have a confidential chat with that bank 
manager.” 

The Inspector tried that, Sir Alured, but he refused 
to give any information. He said he could only give 
evidence if properly subpoenaed as a witness before a 
competent court.” 

In which he was, I believe, perfectly correct,” Dr. 
Priestley remarked. “ The fact that Venner has appa- 
rently disappeared is no concern of his. He is still 
bound to respect his client’s confidence. And no conrt 
exists to investigate such disappearances. The law, as 
I under*tand it, is this. If nothing is heard of Venner 
for seyen years, his heirs, whoever they may be, wilï 
be at liberty to apply for leave to presume his death at 
the end of that period. The court would then consider 
their application, and the bank manager would then 
be among the witnesses called, no doubt.” 

Faversham laughed. ‘‘ His evidence would Hinrh 
the matter, I expect. I’m willing to bet that his evi¬ 
dence would be to the effect that Venner was still draw- 
ing regularly on his account. Unless he meets with an 
accident before then, of course. But that’s an interest- 
ing point of yours, Priestley. Who are his heirs, I 
wonder?” 

" That was one of the questions which the Inspector 
asked Coleforth,” replied Hansiet. “ He was bound 
to consider the possibility that something might have 
happened to Venner. But Coleforth said that he didn't 
know and didn't care. He only hoped that he hadn’t 
made a fooi will, like his uncle had. For, if he died 
intestate, his estate would go to his sister, since he was 
not married.”* 

" Mr. Coleforth appears to be more favourably dis- 
posed towards Miss Venner than towards her brother,” 
Dr. Priestley remarked. 
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“ Yes, as Hinchiiffe seemed to be at one time/" said 
Hansiet. 1 thought, when I read the inspector’s 

report, that it was rather queer about those two wills. 
In. the first place, HinchlifEe leaves everything to his 
niece. Then suddenly, without giving any reason, he 
changes his mind completely and leaves everything to 
his nephew." 

“ Speculation upon that point is useless/' said Dr. 
Priestley. “ We know nothing whatever of Üie rela¬ 
tions that existed between Mr. Hinchiiffe, his iiephew 
and niece. There may have been some perfectiy nor mal 
reason for the making of the second will." 

" Ifs a queer business altogether/" replied* Favers- 
ham, stifling a yawn. “ But we can't sit here all uight 
discussing it/' 

But, af ter all his guests had left, Dr. Vriest loy <lid 
not go to bed at once. The more he heard about Veimer, 
and his actions before he walked out of his dat, the 
more the problem of his disappearanee appealed to 
him. Mainly, perhaps, because of the eontradiotious 
involved. 

Fa versham had seen Venner at the inquest on his 
uncle, and had, to some extent, studied him. Not very 
thoroughly, perhaps. He had no opportunity for that. 
But as an observant man might be expodod to study 
an individual who was at the time a centie of public 
interest. 

Oldland, a student of human nature, as all doctors 
must be, had also studied him. His opport unit ics had 
been more favourable. He had seen him twice, once at 
Hinchlifïe's deathbed and cmce as a patiënt. OkllamVs 
imagination was perhaps more powerful than Favers- 
hara’s. He might read more from app&inmces. But 
the verbal portrait he had drawn of Venner bore the 
stamp of accuracy. And it seemed to fit in very closely 
with Miss Loveday's reported statement. 
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Both these men were of considerably more than 
average intelligence. And yet their interpretation of 
the same facts was widely different. Fa versham be- 
lieved that Venner's disappearance was permanent and 
premeditated. Oldland believed that it was due to tem» 
porary loss of mental balance. Which was right? 

This was the question that appealed to Dr. Priestley's 
inquisitive mind. And, as he considered it, comfortably 
established in his own familiar study, he feit inclined 
to withhold his decision. There was always the pos» 
sibility that neither might be right. There were still two 
classes into which Venner's disappearance might fall. 

Didhny of the scraps of evidence which he had heard 
point to either of these? Take first the possibility that 
Venner had fled to escape the consequences of crime. 
But no crime had been alleged against him. At one 
time there had been suspicions that he was responsible 
for his uncle's death. But Faversham’s evidence had 
set that suspicion at rest. In a simple matter of fact, as 
this had been, no one would venture to dispute the 
decision of some eminent pathologist. Even Oldland, 
with whom the suspicion had originated, was perfectly 
satisfied with the verdict. 

The second category seemed to be ruled out, for lack 
of motive. But what of the first, that he was dead, 
through murder, suicide or accident? In considering 
this, it seemed to Dr. Priestley that the significant fact 
was the date of the disappearance. Two days af ter his 
uncle's estate had been finally closed, he had come into 
the possession of the money. Why, if he had intended 
suicide, had he waited until then? On the other hand, 
his state of # mind, as described by Oldland and Miss 
Loveday, might have led to a sudden resolve to kill 
himself. 

Accidental death seemed highly improbable. Venner 
might have fallen down a disused well, or met with some 
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similar extraordinary fate, which would account for his 
body not ha ving been found within ten days. But.it 
was a possibility only to be considered as a last resort. 

Remained murder. And, as Dr. Priestley considered 
this, the lines of his face hardened. From the fust it 
had seemed to him that Venner might have been nmr- 
dered. And, as the evidence had accumulated, this 
possibility had occupied a growing promincnce in his 
mind. He set to work to regard it dispassionately, as 
was his habit. 

Venner, at the moment of his disappearancc, was a 
rich man. It was not known who his lieirs were. Coie- 
forth had said that he knew nothing of his having made 
a will. Bitt, since he had also said that he only made 
Venner's acquaintance at the time of Hinehliffe's death, 
that statement was of little value. lf, however, Venner 
had died intestate, his sister would beeome his heines. 

However that might be, sorne persen or persons, at 
present unknown, had an understandable motive for 
desiring Venner's death. The evidence that he had left 
his flat on the evening of the fifteenth, without mention- 
ing his destination, rested solely upon Miss Vonner’s 
statement to the police. Was this statement to be 
accepted implicitly? 

The principal argument against the theory of murder 
was the difficulty of disposal of the body. Dr. Priestley 
knew weli enough that it was the body of their victim 
which had brought the great majority of murderers to 
the gallows. It was almost impossible so to dispose of a 
body that no tracé of it could afterwards be found. 

In this case, a further difficulty arose. The only con» 
ceivable motive. for the murder of Venner© was the ex* 
pectation of his heirs. But, in order for them to inherit 
they would have to produce Venner's dead body. If 
they had succeeded in destroying it utterly, they would 
then have to wait at least seven years before death could 
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be presumed. And Dr. Priestley found it very difficulf 
to imagine a criminal deliberately committing murder, 
in the knowledge that he could not possibly reap the 
reward of his crime for so long a period. 

He took out the dossier which Merefield had pre- 
pared, and added to it a few notes in his execrable hand- 
writing. Then he read it through carefully. As he com- 
pleted his reading, a log which he had placed on the 
fire rolled over, and a sudden bright blaze shot up the 
chimney. 

His face relaxed into a meditative smile. Was this an 
omen, an invitation? Should he throw the dossier into 
the fire, "and rid his mind of Venner and his affairs? 
After all, Faversham was probably right. The man had 
decided to vanish, and if he had made his plans skil~ 
fully, nothing more would ever be heard of him. 

Dr. Priestley hesitated for a moment, dossier in hand. 
And as he stood there, gazing into the fire, some instinct 
warned him that the last had not been heard of Venner. 
It was as though this man, known to him only from the 
clescriptions of others, had laid a restraining hand upon 
his arm. 

He walleed slowly across the room, and put the 
dossier back in its cabinet. It pleased him to see how 
little space it occupied. It could not possibly be in 
anybody's way. 

As he went upstairs to bed, he thought to himseif, “ If 
I am to make anything of this Venner case, I shall have 
to give up relying upon hearsay, and try to collect the 
salient facts for myself.'* ^ 
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II 

GEOPING in the dark 


I 


Next moming, by Dr. Priestley’s orders, Harold Mere- 
üeld drew up a precis of the Venner dossier, and to it 
added a list of dates, which read as follows: 


August 24Ü1.—Venner brought ILinchliile in bis car 
from Bindon-ou-Sea to 7 Clcwer Street. 

September ^rd.-—I)eath oi Hinchlüfo. OidLind c<uitd 

m "September 5Ö1.—Faversham hoUls post-mortom. 

September ótibu—Inquust cm HinehliHo. Veuhct ox 
death from natural causes, to wit, tetanus. 

November i3th.—'Venner has interview wifh C oletnrth. 


Obtains possession of estate. 

November 15Ü1_Last date on which Venner was 

seen by his sister and Miss Loveday. 


Dr. Priestley studied this list of dates in silenen. Oneo 
more it struck him as significant that Venner's disappear- 
ance had closely followed the settlemenl upon him of 
his uxicle’s money. But this, as the dates stond, had 
been the final act in the drama. Any inyestigaüons he. 
might undertake must begin inuch earlier than thai. 
Earlier than the first date on the paper in front of him, 
in fact. 

Dr. Priestley was in the habit of breakfasting early, 
and it was not yet ten o’clock. ” Ring up Doctor Old- 
land, will you please, Harold,” he saki. ‘‘ And ask him 
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whether it will be convenient for me to call on him 
before he starts on his rounds." 

Merefield went to the telephone, and retumed with the 
message that it would be quite convenient. Being Sun- 
day, Doctor Oldland would not be going out until 
eleven o'clock. A taxi was thereupon summoned and a 
few minutes later Dr. Priestley set out. 

Oldland was surprised to see him at such short notice. 
" You don't often honour me with a visit, Priestley/' 
he said. " Nothing the matter, I hope? You haven't 
come to consult me professionally?" 

“ No, my system functions as well as can be expected 
at my age," Dr. Priestley replied. “ I have not come 
in search of medical advice. I merely came to ask if 
you had called on Miss Venner since her brother 
disappeared." 

“Called on Miss Venner!" Oldland exclaimed. It 
was incredible that Dr. Priestley should have come half- 
way across London to ask him such a ridiculous question. 
Not for the first time, he found himself wondering what 
was in his friend's mind. But he answered his question 
simply enough. “ No, I haven't. Why should I? She 
hasn't sent for me/ , 

Dr. Priestley shook his head reprovingly. “ It often 
seems to me that doctors allow professional considera- 
tions to obscure their social duties," he said weightily. 

Af ter all, Venner was a patiënt of yours, and you 
have met his sister. Surely it would be only courteous 
to call on her, and offer your condolences." 

Oldland stared at him for % moment, and then laughed. 
“ Better teil me straight out what you're getting at, 
Priestley," hé said. 

Dr. Priestley permitted himself one of his rare smiles. 
" Do you agree that it would be a kind action on your 
part to call on Miss Venner?" he asked. 
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" Til agree like a shot, i£ you ’11 teil me what’s behind 
your sudtlen interest in her,” Oldlancl replied. 

‘‘ My interest has been aroused mainly by your 
description of her. 1 tkought perhaps that il' you eon- 
templated calling upon her, you would allow me to 
accompany you.” 

" Oh, so that’s it, is itl" Oldland exdauued. " I 
might have- guessed that the affair would have appealed 
to you. You want to hear what she lias got to say about 
her brother’s disappearance, 1 suppose? Well, 1’ve got 
to pass the end of Clewer Street when l go out on my 
. rounds. You can coino with me, if you like, and we'11 
look in. But how are you going to explain yourseii?” 

" I shall, no doubt, be able to ünd an ex case lor my 
intrusion,” Dr. Priestley replied. And a lew minutes 
later Oldland’s car drew up outsido numbei 7 Clewer 
Street. 

Dr. Priestley notieed that the lower door was open. 
They mounted the stairs and reaehed the upper door, 
upon which was lixed an ornamental brass knoeker, 
‘‘ Now for it!” muttered Oldland, rapping smaitly. A 
drawling voice from within answered hitn. ” That you, 
Willy? You’re early, aren't you? 1 shan't keep you 
a minute.” 

Oldland glanced at Dr. Priestley in some disniay. 
" SheTl be disappointed, ï’m afraid,” he whispered. 
” What do we do now? Make a bolt for it while there's 
still time?” 

But Dr. Priestley had no time to answer. 

Christine Venner’s minute was unexpectedly short. 
They heard her footsteps, and the door was suddcmly 
flung open, revealing a startlingly dressod young woman, 
who stared at them in amazemcrit. 

Before she could recover herself, Oldland spoke. 

“ Don't you remember me, Miss Venncr?” he said. 
‘‘ I am Doctor Oldland, and this is my iriend Doctor 
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Priestley. As we were passing the door we thought we 
might as well look in," 

She did not seem overpleased at the unexpected visit. 
However, she smiled automatically. “ Very nice of you 
to think of me,” she replied. “ Come in, do.” 

She led the way into the drawing-room which Oldland 
had described. The bizarre effect of the room was rather 
marred by the complete untidiness which pervaded it 
.Christine Venner swept sundry garments off the chairs. 
" Sit down and xnake yourselves comfortable,” she 
said. 

Dr. Priestley watched her closely while Oldland 
made a few solicitous inquiries about her brother. Arti- 
ficial, yes, and apparently perfectly heartless. She 
replied as though she had learnt her part by heart No, 
she had heard nothing of poor Ernest. It was dreadful to 
think that he might be wandering about, not knowing 
who he was. She really didn't know what she would 
do if she didn't get news of him soon. But nothing 
serieus could have happened to him, or she would have 
heard by now. She tried hard to think that no news was 
good news. 

And then she stopped abruptly as though there was 
nothing more to be said on the subject. Dr. Priestley 
seized the opportunity. " You must think it very un~ 
feeling on the part of a total stranger to intrude upon 
your sorrow, Miss Venner,” he said. “ My excuse is 
that I met your uncle some years ago, while he was still 
in business, and I thought this a fitting opportunity to 
offer you my condolences upon his death.” 

She smiled, and it occurrecf to Dr. Priestley that it 
was a smile of relief. It occurred to him that she web 
comed the change of subject from her brother to her 
uncle. “ A good many people knew Uncle Denis in 
those days,” she replied, with a touch of malice. 

Oldland with difficulty restrained a snigger. Her 
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xneaning was obvious. He was vastly amused at the sug- 
gestion of Dr. Priestiey» of all peopie, soliciting the aid 
of the deceased moneylender. 

But Dr. Priestiey himself appeared not to noüce her 
insinuations. " Yes, I must say that ï knew him fairly 
well," he continued reminiseeaüy. “ l admiml him as 
a thoroughly able business man. 01 recent years, how- 
ever, I lost sight of him» to my dcep regret. I heard 
that he had retired» and had I been able to discover his 
address, 1 should have called upon him and renewed 
our acquaintance." 

She glanced at him curiously. “ But you're a doctor» 
aren't you? Didn't 1 hear Doctor Oidland call you Dr. 
Priestiey?" 

"Not a Doctor of Modicme," he replied bcnignly. 
" Otherwise, no doubt» your uncle's wdbknown a version 
to the medical profession rnight have been a bar io our 
friendship. I have often wondered how that aversion 
originated." 

Christine Venner shrugged her shouklers. “ Tm sure 
I don't know. He was like Üiat ever since I knew 
him." 

" Doubtless he had his very good reasons," said Dr. 
Priestiey with a glance in Oldland's direction. " Had 1 
known that he was living here, 1 should certainly have 
called upon him. But it was not until 1 saw the news of 
his death in the papers that I was aware that he was 
still in London." 

"He didn't live here. He only happened to be stay* 
ing here when he died. We wanted him to come here 
.when he retired» but heT wouldn't You see, he oever 
really got on with poor Er nest." 

" Your uncle was of a very ix^depetfdent nature, Miss 
Venner. No doubt he feit that his freedom of action 
would be restricted if he lived with relatives. I expect 
he preferred to set up an establishment of his own?" 
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“ He never settled down anywhere, if that's what you 
mean. He liked living in hotels, he used to say it saved 
Mm troiible. Sometimes he would stay in London, and 
then I saw something of him. But usnally he preferred 
the seaside. He was staying at the Mermaid at Bindon- 
on-Sea when we heard that he was ill, and went down to 
fetch him/' 

As his favourite niece, you naturally corresponded 
regularly with him, Miss Venner?" 

She scowled at this, and it struck Dr. Priestley that 
her annoyance was the first genuine emotion she had 
shown. “ I was his only niece/' she replied harshly. 
“ We used to get on pretty well together, and he used 
to take me out whenever he came to London. But for 
some reason he cooled off and took up Ernest instead, 
1 don't know why, I hadn't done anything to offend 
him/' 

For some minutes past she had been glancing im~ 
patiently at the jewelled watch upon her wrist. Dr. 
Priestley seemed very obtuse, but at last he took the 
hint, He and Oldland rosé and took their leave. She 
almost bustled them out of the room'. 

" Well, you dïdn’t make much of your opportunity/' 
remarked Oldland, as they got outside. " I don't think 
you mentioned Venner to her once. And whatever pos- 
sessed you to lot her think that you were a bosom friend 
of old Hinchlïffo?" 

** You must allow me my hobbies, Oldland/' Dr. 
Priestley replied. “ Now, I expect you're anxious to 
get on with your rouncl. You can leave me here. I am 
quite capable of making own way home/' 

So Oldland drove off. But Dr. Priestley seemed in 
no hurry to rhturn to Westbourne Terrace. The not 
very inspiring architecture of the neighbourhood 
appeared to interest him. He spent some litüe time con- 
templating this, then bought a Sunday paper from a 
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newsvendor established Ia a sheltered corner. This he 
opened, and standing on the pavement near the end 
of Clewer Street, studied it with deep attention, 

His patience was at length rewarded. A taxi turned 
into Clewer Street, and pulled up at Namber 7. A man 
descended from it, and Dr. Priestley peered at liim over 
the edge of his newspaper. He was elderiy, and moved 
with more than a suggestion of stiffness of the limbs. 
Bot none the less, he was smartly, not to say jauntily 
dressed. And Dr. Priestley noticecl that he won*, a car- 
nation in his buüon-hole, and carried a largo bunch of 
flowers. 

He disappeared into the house, hut Dr. Priestley, 
seeing that the taxi waited, returned to the perusal of 
his newspaper, A few minutes later the olderly gentle^ 
man reappeared, this time with Christine Venner in his 
company, They got into the taxi and drove off. Dr. 
Priestley waited untü they were out of sight. 'Hum, 
hailing a second taxi from a rank nearby, he retumed 
to his house in Westhourne Terrace. 

Whatever Oldland might tliink of his proeeedings, he 
feit that he had not wasled his morning. Ho had made 
the acquaintance of Christine Venner, and had picked 
up various fragments of information whieh could be 
pieced together at his leisure. And, more important 
still, he had an opportunity of judgiug her ieelings 
regarding the disappearance of her brother. 

This was instructive, for it had boen obvious that her 
expressions of concern had been purely fonnal. They had 
been framed» in fact, to meet the situatiom They were 
artificial, as artificial as her own complexion. And yet 
their very lack of colour gave Dr. Priestley fond ‘for 
thought. Did Christine Vermar know what had hap- 
pened to her brother? Or was it that she was rnerely 
supremely Indifferent to Ms late? 

In.any case» it was clear that she did not propose to 
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allow his disappearance to interfere with her pleasures. 
The identity of the elderly man, whom she had so 
obviously been expecting, excited Dr. Priestley's 
curiosity. “ Willy," she had called him. Dr. Priestley, 
when he had decided to wait and catch a glimpse of him, 
had certainly expected to see a younger man. Who was 
this old beau, with whom she seemed to be on such 
excellent terms? 

A fantastic idea occurred to Dr. Priestley. He took 
the London directory from its place, and turned over 
the pages until he came to Lincoln's Inn Fields. He 
ran through the entries until he came to the name he 
sought Here it was, among the occupants of number 
200. " Coleforth William V, Solicitor. Commissioner 
for Oaths." 

Dr. Priestley replaced the volume, and sat down at 
his desk. Was it possible that the solicitor was Christine 
Venner's admirer? or rather was it likely? In the con- 
versation which he had had with the Inspector, he had 
.spoken of her as a “ damned fine girl." . He had made 
no secret of his irritation that Hinchliffe had abandoned 
his original intention of making her his heiress. On the 
other hand, there was something incongruous in the idea 
of an elderly solicitor calling on his late client's niece, 
and taking her out for a Sunday jaunt. Especially when 
the lady's brother had recently disappeared in mysterious 
circumstances. 

Still, there might be some sort of understanding be- 
tween them. That Christine Venner was capable of any 
action that required resolubon or self-reliance, Dr. 
Priestley did not for an instant believe. Èut her róle 
might be that of a screen to hide the figure of Coleforth 
pulling strings in the background. Could it be that Cole¬ 
forth was responsible for her brother's disappearance? 

But this was a question that could not yet be 
answered. Dr. Priestley picked up a pencil and began 
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to mal™ notes upon a sheet of paper. He headed tliein 
“ Apparent relations between the persons coucernod. 
The first note was as follows: “ liiachhlle—Ernest 
Venner. Hinchliffe on bis retirement from business, saul 
not to be on too good terras with his ncpliew. Ibis 
alleged to be his reason for refusmg to seltie at the Hat 
in Clewer Street, or, apparently, elsewhore. hater, 
however, Hinchliffe alters his will m Venners favour. 
He apparently raises_no object ion to benig taken to the 
flat from Bindon-on-Sea." , , 

Dr Priestley considered this for a moment, and men 
continued. “ Hinchliffe—Christine Venner. Ilmchlifte 
entertains his niece in London, and inakes a will m hei 
favour. Later lie caucels this wilL Why. 

“ Hinchliffe—Coieforth. Lawyer and cliënt scem at 
one time to have been on fairly intimate terras. Hut, 
when Hinchliffe makes his second will he does not consult 
Coleforth. Coleforth, by his own statement, never saw 


his cliënt after that. . , 

“Ernest Venner—Christine Venner. fhe.y shared u 
flat together, apparently for some considerable time. 
Christine Venner reports her brother's disappearance to 
the police, but shows no signs of grief at the. ovont. 

" Ernest Venner—Coleforth. Coleforth demes 
acquaintance with Venner previous to his uncle s death. 
Shows in conversation a marked prejuriiec against 
Venner. Denies knowledge of his disappearance when 
approached by the Inspector. 

" Christine Venner—Coleforth. Coleforth expresses 
admiration for C. V. Hopes that Venner with disappear 
permanently, and that C. V. will succeed to his money. 
May be on terms of intimacy with C. ,V. not yet con- 
firmed. C. V. goes to consult Coleforth immediatcly 
after Hinchliffe’s death.” , . 

». M Dr. Priestley read these notes over, a pomt which 
had been at the back of his mind for some time took 
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definite shape. Whether or not Coleforth was " Willy ” 
with whom Christine Venner seemed to be on such good 
terms, she and the solicitor were in communication with 
each other. She had applied to him on her uncle’s death. 
Would it not have been natural for her to apply to him 
a second time when her brother disappeared? If she 
had done so, why had the solicitor denied knowledge of 
the disappearance? If she had not, what considerations 
had restrained her? 

Dr. Priestley began to feel that he was building on 
very insecure foundations. Of the people concemed, 
Hinchliffe was dead, and Venner had disappeared. 
Christine Venner, as Oldland had warned him, was 
thoroughly artificial. She might well be a mouthpiece for 
statements carefully prepated for her beforehand. Un- 
doubtedly she would break down on cross-examination, 
if this were the case. But any attempt at cross-examina¬ 
tion would put her, and her advisers, if any, on their 
guard. 

Coleforth, in Dr. Priestley’s opinion, was no more 
reliable. His conversation as reported by the Inspector 
had been surprisingly indiscreet. But this might not 
have been .due to alcoholic exuberance. It might have 
been deliberately simulated, in order to create a false 
impression. No reliance could really be placed on any- 
thing he had said, until it was confirmed from other 
sources. 

Still, Dr. Priestley feit bound to argue, provisionally 
at least, from such information as he possessed, one 
point seemed definitely established. Venner had actually 
inherited his uncle’s fortune. The cheque he had handed 
to Miss Loveday—and there was no reason to doubt her 
statement at least—seemed to prove that. Was it true 
that a will had previously existed in Christine Venner’s 
favour? And, if so, what had occurred to induce 
Hinchliffe to change his mind? 
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It seemed to Dr, Friestley that the answer to that 
question might prove to be the key which he sought. 
But who was to supply the answer? Both Christine 
Venner and Coleforth had implied that they did not 
know the reason. Hincliliffe was dead, and Venner out 
of reach. It was unlikely that anyone else shared the 
knowledge. 

Dr. Friestley added the notes that he had just made 
to the Venner dossier. He decided to show ihcm on sorne 
future occasion tq Faversham and Oldiand. It was pos* 
sible that one or'the other of them might discover somc 
hints which he had not himself perceived. 

But, at the moment, there were other matters demand- 
ing bis attention. The dossier must go back into the 
cabinet. 


2 

Next morning, without informing anyone of his intern 
tions, Dr. Friestley joumeyed eastwards, His destination 
was Ludgate Hill, and, ha ving reached it, he sought the 
building hearing the number 2T2. It proved fo be an 
old-fashioned block of offices, with the names of the 
various occupants painted on the walls of the entrance, 
Among those situated on the fifth Hoor he found the 
name he sought. #< Ernest Venner. Importen'' 

Not wishing to attract the attention of the liftman, he 
climbed the stairs laboriously, until at last he reached 
the top landing. Even then, Ernest Venner's office was 
not easy to find. He had to traverse a dark passage 
until he reached a door on which was painted ** Ernest 
Venner. Inquiries/ 1 He tapped upon fnis door, and a 
voice bade him come in. 

Miss Loveday was not apparently very busy. She 
was sitting in a chaïr before a smal! gas fire knitting. 
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As Dr. Priestley entered, she put her work aside and 
looked up. His impression was favourable. She looked 
intelligent and good-natured, with a little diplomacy she 
might prove a valuable source of information. 

“ Good-moming," said Dr. Priestley politely. " I 
wonder if it would be possible for me to see Mr. Venner? 
My name is Priestley, Dr. Priestley. Mr. Venner may 
very possibly not be acquainted with it. But if you will 
teil him that I have come on behalf of Mr. McAxdle of 
Edinburgh, I feel sure that he will see me.” 

" I am very sorry, Dr. Priestley,” replied Miss Love- 
day, " but Mr. Venner is out of town, and I hardly 
know when to expect him back.” 

Dr. Priestley seemed overcome by this announcement. 
There happened to be a chair facing the one in which 
Miss Loveday was sitting, and into this he sank abruptly. 
‘‘Dear me!” he exdaimed. “That is most unfor- 
tunate. Could you teil me how long Mr. Venner has 
been out of London?” 

" Since last Wednesday week,” she replied, without 
hesitation. And then, as an afterthought, she added, 
“ His business frequently takes him' away from the 
office.” 

So Miss Loveday added discretion to her other virtues, 
thought Dr. Priestley. “Ah! no doubt that explains 
why Mr. McArdle received no reply to his last letter,” 
he muttered, as though to himself. And then, address- 
ing Miss Loveday, “ This is really most awkward. My 
friend, Mr. McArdle, begged me to call and speak to 
Mr. V enn er. He would have come to London himself, 
but, as he explained in his letter, he is at present con- 
fined to his house in Edinburgh with a broken leg. The 
result of a motor accident, from which he was lucky to 
escape with his life. It is really most distressing.” 

Miss Loveday looked sympathetic, but puzzled. She 
was evidently not sure whether her visitor referred to 

E 
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Mr. McArdle’s broken leg, or to her employer’s absence. 
Nor did she know quite what to make of tbis middle-aged 
gentleman, who looked anything but a business man. 
He seemed benevolent enough, but bis allusions were 
certainly obscure. " Perhaps you will leave a message 
which I could give Mr. Venner on his return?” she said 
at random. 

‘‘ My dear young lady,” exdaimed Dr. PriesÜey in 
horror, "lam afraid that woukl be no good at all, The 
matter is most urgent. Mr. McArdle was most empliatic 
that Mr. Venner should telegraph to him to-day, either 
accepting or refusing his offer." 

Watching Miss Loveday intently, he could sce in her 
expression the triumph of curiosity over discretion. 
“ His offer,” she repeated. “ Perhaps. Dr. PriesÜey, 
if you were to explain, I might be able to help.” 

" But surely, as Mr. Venner’s secretary, you will have 
seen the correspondence?” exdaimed Dr. PriesÜey in 
feigned astonishment. And then, as though correcting 
himself, " Ah, no, perhaps not. It had slipped my 
memory for the moment tliat Mr. McArdle told me that 
he had addressed his letters to Mr, Venner’s private 
address. I believe that he originally got into touch with 
Mr. Venner through Miss Christine Venner, who », I 
am given to understand, a friend of his.” 

This was a random shot. But it reached its mark. 
Miss Loveday's ingratiating smile vanished at once. ” I 
am not likely to know any of Miss Venner’s friends,” 
she replied frigidly. 

So there was no love lost there. So much the better, 
thought Dr, PriesÜey. But he gave no sign of having 
observed anything. “ Since you have not seen the cor¬ 
respondence, I had better explain mattere^ J know only 
as much as my friend McArdle saw fit to teil me, of 
course. Briefly, it amounts to this. Mr. McArdle heard, 
whether or not through Miss Venner I cannot say, that 
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Mr. Venner desired to dispose of his business. He wrote 
to him, and several letters passed. Finally he wrote, a 
few days ago, making a definite offer, to which he re- 
ceived no reply. The nature of this offer he did not 
disclose to me. He merely asked me to call on Mr. 
Venner and request him to send his answer 
immediately / 1 

The only thread upon which this fable hung was 
Hansiet's report of Miss Loveday's conversation with 
the Inspector. Venner, according to her, had referred 
vaguely to the possibility ot his giving up the business. 
But it was clear that Miss Loveday saw no reason to 
doubt the existence of Mr. McArdle and his offer. 

“ Mr, Venner told me nothing of this before he went 
away/* she replied. And then, suddenly, she decided to 
exchange confidence for confidence. This Dr. Priestley 
seemed a fatheriy sort of person, who could be trusted 
with the truth. * ‘ You see, it y s like this, she contmued 
abruptly, “ I don’t know where Mr. Venner is, or what 
he is doing. In fact, I’m terribly afraid that something 
must have happened to him. He left home last Wednes- 
day week, and since then I haven’t heard a word frorn 

him.” . 

Dr. Priestley gazed at her m mock constemation. 
“But this is most disconcerting!" he exclaimed. ‘‘ I 
really do not know what Mr. McArdle will say when he 
hears of it. But, wait a minute, now! It struck me that 
the name Venner was vaguely familiar to me, when I 
read my friend’s letter. It was on the wireless, I recollect 
it distinctly now. ‘ Mr. Emest Venner, wearing a dark 
suit and a bowler hat.’ I caennot recall the rest of the 
description at the moment. Surely that cannot have been 
your employer?" ,, 

“lam afraid it was,” replied Miss Loveday. He 
left here rather earlier than usual, last Wednesday week, 
telling me that he had to leave London. There was 
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nothing unusual in that, for he often called personally on 
bis customers in the provinces. But he had always told 
me bef ore where he was going. And I had tkought 
for a long time that he was upset about something." 

" Dear me' This is very serieus! ” Dr. Priestley ex- 
claimed. “I am sure that McArdle would wish me to 
leave no stone unturned to discover Mr. Venner’s where- 
abouts. Perhaps, if I were to call on Miss Venner, she 
would be able to give me some informatici! ? ” 

Miss Loveday shook her head. " I'm afraid tliat 
wouldn't be any good,” she replied. ” It was Miss 
Venner who informed the police of her brother's dfis- 
appearance. And I know that Mr. Venner never told 
her anything about his business.” 

“ But surely a brother and sister, living together, 
would be to some extent in one anolher’s confidence?” 
Dr. Priestley objected. 

She looked at him speculatively, His appearance 
must have reassured her, for she asked abruptly; " Do 
you think that your friend Mr. McArdle would really 
help to try to find Mr. Venner?” 

" Mr. McArdle, as I havo explained, is at present 
quite helpless. He will not be able to leave his bed for 
some considerable time. But I know from his letter 
that he has this matter deeply at heart, and 1 am sure 
that he will authorise me to take such steps as I consider 
necessary. But, before I dïd so, 1 should have to know 
all the facts” 

" Well, I can teil you one thing, Dr. Priestley. Mr. 
Venner and his sister never got on, although they lived 
together. They never sav? one another more than they 
could help. And 1 shouldn’t be a bit surprised if Miss 
Venner knew more about what’s happened to him than 
anyone else.” 

Dr. Priestley let this contradictory statement pa». 
He could guess what was in her mind, but he was not 
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arxxious to press the point at present. 44 You think it 
strange that you should have heard nothing from Mr. 
Venner during the last twelve days?” he asked. 

44 Strange! 7 * she exclaimed. 44 It’s extraordinary. 
That’s why 1 feel sure that something must have hap- 
pened to him. Always, when he has been away bef ore, 
he has written to me every day, telling me what orders 
he has got, and that sort of thing/’ 

44 You told me just now that you fancied he was 
worried about something. Do you think that can have 
anything to do with bis silence?" 

44 I don’t know. I have wondered about that myself, 
but I don't see how it could have. He wasn't nearly so 
worried as he had been during the few days before he 
went away. I could scarcely understand that, because 
everything was all right by then." 

44 Prior to that, he had had some cause for worry?” 

44 Lots," she replied emphatically. 44 You see, his 
business is importing fancy goods from abroad. Bead 
necldaces from Jab-lonec in Czechoslovakia, for instance. 
And during the last year the import duties have made 
things very difficult. Things got so bad that at one time 
it looked like a smash. Mr. Venner had given a bill to 
a firm of manufacturers, which matures at the end of 
this mopth, and he did not see how he could possibly 
meet it. 

44 He always talked to me quite freely about his affairs, 
and I knew that he had a richt uncle, a Mr. Hinchliffe. 
I suggested that he should apply to him, but he wouldn't 
hear of it. He told me that his uncle had only recently 
made a wil! in his favour, and that if he asked him for 
money he would alter it at once. Mr. Hinchliffe was one 
of those peopte who hated anybody who failed, 

44 One day, when things looked desperate, Mr. 
Venner said to me, 4 Only a miracle could save us, and 
that would be that something should happen to Uncle 
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Denis.' From what he had told me of Mr. HIncMifie, 
who was not au old man and was perfectly healthy, 1 
hadn't much hopes of the miracle, But it did happen 

after all, for Mr, Hinchlifïe died rather suddenly, early 

in September/' 

" I believe I remember reading about his death in 
the papers/' Dr. Priestley remarked, " He died of 
tetanus, did he not?" 

" Yes, that was it, There was a lot of fuss about the 
inquest, and Mr. Venner had to give evidence. He must 
have been very fond of his unele, 01 perhaps he wished 
he had never said that about the miracle. For instead 
of being relïeved about being able to meet the bill, he 
seemed to me to be more upset than ever, He got in such 
a state that I begged him to see a doctor, and he pro- 
mised me he would, Next day ho told me that the doctor 
had ordered him a tonic, but did not seem to think there 
was much the matter with him, 

" I think now that perhaps he was worried because la 
was afraid he wouldn't actualiy get the moiiey in time. 
He told me that somefimes it takes a long time bef ore 
an estate can be womul up and everyfhing set (led. Bin 
he did get it in plenty of time after all Kveryiiung was 
finally settled on the Üiirteenfh of ibis month, and he 
gave me a cheque that day for Ave ihousand pounds 1o 
pay into the bank. It was on his private account at the 
London and Kensington, and 1 paul il Into the business 
account. And after that Mr. Venner seemed quite his 
old self." 

" ïs it not possible that, onre Mr. Venner knew that 
his worries were over, he deqided to take a holiday? He 
might have wanted to go right away, without telling any- 
bqdy where he was going» in order to eusgure a complete 
rest." 

Miss Loveday shock her head, 14 1 am sure that Mr, 
Venner would have told me if he had been going to take 
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a few days* holiday/' she replied, <£ Besides, Miss 
Venner said that he had taken no luggage with him. 
That’s what made me wonder what's happened to him. 
It seemed very funny that if he meant to be away tor 
more than a night he hadn't taken at least a suit-case 
with him/' 

So this point had arisen at last. Dr. Priestley had 
wondered from the first whether Venner had taken a suit- 
case with him or not. But he had purposely refrained 
from asking the question, for fear of suggesting the 
answer. His difhcolty was that it was impossible to 
verify the majority of the statements made to him, He 
feit like a man climbing a strange ladder in the dark, 
uncertain whether the next rung on which he put his foot 
would give way beneath him or not. 

“ You see, Mr. Venner had told me that 1 might not 
see him again for a few days/’ Miss Loveday continued. 
“ So I never thought of anything being the matter until 
Miss Venner rang up on Thursday aftemoon. I answered 
the ’phone, as I always do, and she said: ‘ This is Miss 
Venner, I want to speak to my brother/ She always 
speaks to me like that. She doesn't like me for some 
reason. I don't know why, I’ve hardly ever seen her. 

“ I told her that Mr. Venner was not in the office. 

‘ Where is he, then?' she asked. I told her what he had 
said to me about not being back for a few days. * I 
think he has gone away on business for a few days/ I 
said. ‘ That's nonsense/ she answered, in a snappy 
sort of way. 1 He left here yesterday evening, telling 
me he wouldn't be back till late. He didn’t even take a 
bag with him/ And then she rang off. 

“ I couldn't make it out at all. I could only think 
that he had gone to dinner somewhere, and had been 
persuaded to stay the night. But even then, it was odd 
that he hadn't gone home or been to the office before 
then. I didn't hear any more that day. But on Friday 
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morning a nasty old man called. I oughti/t to say that, 
1 suppose, but he was a nasty old man, The sort that's 
always trying to put an arm round you, And hls breath 
smelled horribly oi whisky. 

" He told me that his name was Coleforth, and that 
he was Miss Venner's lawycr. He insisted that 1 knew 
where Mr. Venner was, and 1 cuukln't make him believe 
that I didn't. And he wanted to poke round Mr. 
Venner's room, but I woukln't let him. At last he got 
quite angry, and told me that 1 shoukl liml myself in 
trouble with the police if I wasn't carefui. But 1 wasr/t 
a bit afraid of the police, and I told him so. 

“ He went away at last, telling me that he woulcl see 
that I lost my job for what he called my imperünence. 1 
told him that the only pcrson who could sack me was 
Mr, Venner, and that we woulcl see what he said when 
he came back. As a matter of fact, J/vc got another job 
1 can go to at any time. Mr. Venner suggested I should 
look out for one, as he thought it might be necessary 
for him to give up the business. I couidr/t onderstand al 
the time what he meant by that. But now I see that he 
was thinking of his ncgotiations with your friend Mr. 
McArdle. 

“ Next day a police inspector did coine round, but he 
was very nice, not a bit like that nasty old lawycr. He 
asked me a lot of quesfioms» and 1 told him everyihing 
I'knew, just as Fve told you. But you do think'l was 

right not to let Mr. Coleforth intercfcrc, clon't you, Dr. 
Priestley?" 

" Perfectly right/' replied Dr. Priestky. 11 But. all 
the same, the position is very curieus. This business 
belongs entirely^to Mr. Venner, I supposc? He ha» no 
partner or associate of any kind?" 

" Nobody^else has anything to do with it whatevcr, 
Not even Miss .Venner. Mr. Venner came into some 
money when his father died. and started the business 
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with that. 1 know for certain that nobody else has any 
share in' it Mr. Venner has aiways left me to carry on 
while lie was away. Fm quite used to that. I am 
authoiïsed to draw cheques for xny salary, petty cash, 
and all that. And I mean to hang on until I hear sorne- 
thing from Mr. Venner.” 

” But if, as you have suggested, any thing has hap- 
pened to Mr. Venner?” Dr. Priestley suggested. 

” Uien I don’t quite know what would happen. His 
heirs would take over, wouldn't they? And if it turned 
out to be Miss Venner, I should clear out at once and 
let hèr get on with it. I shouldn't wait to give her the 
pleasure of sacking me.” 

” Mr. McArdle will naturally be anxious to know who 
are Mr. Venner’s heirs. You see, if anything has hap- 
pened to Mr. Venner, Mr. McArdle will have to renew 
his offer to his heirs. Can you give me any information 
on that point? ” 

” I can’t, Fm af raid, Dr. Priestley. Fve been won- 
dering myself. Fm quite sure that Mr. Venner never 
made a will. He once told me that he hadn’t, as he 
didn’t know who to leave his business to. He saïd it 
was no use leaving it to his sister, as she had never taken 
the slightest interest in it. That wasn't long 
before his.tmcle dicd, and I know that he has been too 
worried to think of making a will since. Besicles, if he 
had, 1 should have known about it. I know all about 
his private affairs.” 

“ Then if anything has happened to Mr. Venner, 
everythirig will go to his sister,” said Dr. Priestley. 

” That’s what 1 tbpught,” Miss Loveday replied sig- 
nificantly. ” All Mr. Hinchliffe's money, as well as the 
business.” 

Dr. Priestley, thought it wise to give the conversa- 
tion a fresh turn. " I am going to ask you to be quite 
candid with me,” he said. ” You probably knew Mr. 
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Venner better Uian anyoiie else. You must have thought 
of some reason to account for his disappcaraiicc?” 

She shook lier liead hdple.ssly. “ I've racked my 
brains all this time and I simply canuot understand it. 
If it had happened a few days before, I might have 
thought that he had gouc away somewhere and com- 
mitted suicide, He had had a hit ot' troublo, you know, 
first over money and then over his uncle’s death. For 
a few weeks before he went away he was in a terrible 
state, and I shouldn’t have been’surprised at anything 
he had done. Hut as soon as he adually got the money, 
he seemed to have put his troublos beliind him, and was 
just like his old self, and you’11 never make me believe 
that he had made up his mind to kill himself when he 
left here that Wednesday evening.” 

“ He might, of course, have niet with an accident 
after he left the office,” Dr. Friestley suggested. 

But then, it anything like that had happened to him, 
for instance, if lie's been run over, they’d have looked 
in his pockets, wonldn’l lliey? And then they’d have 
found out who lio was, for he always carried sotne of 
his business cards in his note-rase. I know he had Item 
when he left here, for he look his note-ease out of his 
pocket just before he left, and 1 saw thein. And he 
didn’t change his dollies before he left the fiat, for whm 
he left here he was wearing the dollies mentioned in the 
police description. And yet 1 know that something 
must have liappened to him. If he had been all right 
he would have writteii to me before now.” 

A pause followed. Miss Loveday seemed on the point 
of adding something, but she thought botter of it, and 
kept silent. Dr. Priestlcy could read her unspoken 
thoughts. She too had wondered wlietlier (fhristine 
Venner was in some way respousiblc for her brother’s 
mystenous disappearanco. But that she couid have 
murdered him, or connived at his murder, and kept the 
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body concealed all this time, seemed utterly incredible. 

Remained the two theories, propounded by Fa vers¬ 
ham and Oldland respectively. “ Do you think it pos- 
sible that Mr. Venner, after he left the flat, was attacked 
by a sudden loss of memory?” Dr. Priestley asked. 

Again she shook her head. “ Fve thought of that. 
One does see cases like that in the papers. But for one 
thing he'd only have to look in his note-case to find 
out who he was. And, for another, there was nothing 
the matter with his memory when he left here. He had 
been going through some of the past details of the 
business with me, and he remembered all sorts of things 
that I didn't. And he wouldn't suddenly have for- 
gotten all that, surely?" 

Dr. Priestley was bound to agree that such sudden 
loss of memory was unlikely. And he had no wish to 
broach Faversham’s theory, for he had seen enough of 
Miss Loveday by now to guess what her objection would 
be. “ Oh, he wouldn't have done that! ” And this Dr. 
Priestley believed to be no objection at all. He held 
that it was impossible to forecast the effect upon any 
man of hitherto unexperienced circumstances, or to guess 
to what action they might impel him. 

There remains only one question for me to ask on 
behalf of my friend Mr. McArdle/' he said. “ You 
teil me that Mr. Venner has no associate in the business. 
But surely he employed a solicïtor, who would be era- 
powered to take charge of his affairs in any 
eventuality? ” 

" Mr. Venner would never have anything to do with 
solicitors," she replied. “ He was always afraid of their 
interfering, or professing to know more about the 
business than hejdid himself. I believe that* s one reason 
why he never made a will. He hated discussing his 
affairs with a stranger.” 

Dr. Priestley began to make preparations for his 
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departure. “ I’m afraid that the only course open to 
Mr. McArdle is to wait patiently," he said. " lam quite 
sure that he would wish me to keep in touch with you. 
May I ask you to communicate with me at once should 
you receive any news of Mr. Venner? ” 

She agreed to this readily enough. l)r. Priestley 
seemed a dependable sort of person, and it was a. relief 
to her to feei that she could consult him in any case of 
emergency. He wrote out his adthvss and tdephone 
number for her and left the office, assuring her of his 
readiness to help should any difliculty arise. 


3 

On the Weclnesday evening of that week, a fortnight 
after Venner’s disappearance, Oldland again dined with 
Dr. Priestley. And in the study after diirnor, tlui con- 
versation veered to the subject of the visit they had 
paid to Clewer Street. 

It was Oldland wlio started it. “ You’re a queer 
bloke, Priestley,'' he said, apropos of nothing in par- 
ticular. " I had no idea, until the time 1 of poor Clavor- 
ton's death, that you look the slightest interest in purely 
human prohlems. I tancied, l'rom what 1 had heard of 
you in recent years, that yom brain moved whnlly in 
the regions of spacc—time, whatever that may be 
exactly. And now 1 lirnl that you display a most unex- 
pected curiosity as to the nffnirs of complete strangere." 

Had any body but Oldland made such a remark, Dr. 
Priestley would have been seriously annoyed. But Old¬ 
land, as an old friend, was privileged,' and he only 
smiled. "You happen to have seen-me inclulging in 
my hobby,” he replied. " I would ask you to believe, 
however, that I do not allow it to intërfere with my 
more serieus scientific wnrk.” 
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“ I know, 1 know,” said Oldland thoughtfully. “ But 
I’ve noticed that you put as much hard thinking into 
your hobby as into your work. And it isn’t always 
obvious to the ordinary mortal what you’re driving at. 
I don’t want to seem inquisitive, but I would like to 
know what pleasure you get out of trying to follow up 
this Venner business? ” 

“ The pleasure a man of my temperament finds in 
any problems which appear difficult of solution," re¬ 
plied Dr. Priestley quietly. 

‘‘ Oh, I quite understand that!” Oldland exclaimed, 
with a touch of impatience. “ I remember, in the old 
days, a problem would always set you ofi in full cry, 
like a pack of hounds on a hot scent. But why, of all 
the problems that this world presents, have you frozen 
on to this Venner business? I can see no possible attrac- 
tion, either in the Venners themselves, who are utterly 
commonplace, or in tlie man’s disappearance. Either he 
will turn up again in due course, as I tirmly believe, 
or you’11 hear no more of him. And whichever hap¬ 
pens, I don’t see that it matters a tig to anybody.” 

Dr. Priestley drew his chair nearer to the fire. The 
evening was cold, and the weather forecast predicted 
snow. in Dr. Priestley’s study it was warm enough, 
but he poked the fire into a cheerful blaze. “ I should 
not be surprised if Faversham looked in this evening,” 
he said. ‘‘ I told him that you were coming, and he 
promised to come round later in the evening if he could. 
He likes to see a bright fire. You asked me why I am 
interested in this man Venner’s disappearance? Well, 
to be perfectly candid with you, Oldland, I hardly yet 
know myself.” 

He put down the poker, and leant back in his chair. 
‘‘ I might point out the fundamental difïerence in our 
outlooks,” he continued. “ To you Venner and his 
sister appeal, or do not appeal, as personalities. You 
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regard them, I fancy, as hunian beings oi no grcat iorce 
3f character, and consequcntly possessiag liitle attrac- 
tion or interest. To me, they are merely as X and Y, 
two factors in an equation of considerabfe complexity/’ 
" 1 don't see the complexity,” Oldland persisted stub- 
bornly. 4 ‘ And, in any case, I don't see how your visit 
to Clewer Street on Sunday can possibly have helped 
you to solve your equation/' 

“ The complexity may be apparent rather ihan real/' 
replied Dr. Priestley. “ At present, I am merely en- 
leavouring to arrange the terms of the equation. These 
:nay cancel out, giving a perfeetly simpte resuli. Ven- 
:ier may come back, with a satisfactory reason for bis 
ibsence. But, if he does not, 1 believe that the com- 
plications involved will reqtiire corisiderable patience 
:o unravel. And that is the solo reason for my interest 
,n the matter. At present, 1 admit, 1 am merely groping 
n the dark, and 1 am quite n;ady to admit Iiiat l may 
3 e disappointed. 1 use the word purely in the intellectual 
jense, of course/* 

44 Meaning that youTl only he thrillod if you come 
ipon a nice juicy munter, or something like that ?” Old» 
and suggested. 

44 You put the matter rather crudely, Oldland,” re¬ 
plied Dr. Priestley severely. 44 Murder is no subject for 
est, especially from the point of view of the vietim. 
But you will admit that the possibility exisls that Ven- 
rer is no longer alive.” 

41 Sorry/' exclaimed Oldland contritely. '* 1 didi/t 
really mean to be flippant. But, if Venner is dead, 
vhat's become of his body? He's been missing for a 
brtnight to-day, you know/* 

44 That is the principal difficulty in forming a theory 
)f hisdeath,” Dr. Priestley replied. 44 But I am not yet 
Drepared to formulate any sueh theory. 1 am not in a 
position to do so. I have first to eonsider the terms of 
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the equation, and decide npon their relative value. And 
my visit with you to Clewer Street on Sunday con- 
cerned tliat valuation.” 

Oldland allowed himself a slight shrug of the 
shoulders. " You're getting a bit out of my depth, 
Priestley/' he remarked. 

“ Then let us drop the mathematical analogy. 1 
adopted it merely to help you to understand my point 
of view. By the terms of the equation, I meant to in- 
dicate the persons who may be considered as concemed 
in Venner's disappearance. 

“ Who are these persons? First and foremost his 
nncle, Mr. Hinchliffe. I think it is apparent that Mr. 
Hinchliffe's death and Venner's disappearance are in 
some way connected. Hinchliffe's death completely 
altered Venner's circumstances. If Hinchliffe had not 
died, Venner rnight have run away to escape his 
creditors. But he would not have disappeared in the 
curious circumstances which actually existed, But 
Hinchliffe is dead. We cannot secure his testimony, and 
we cannot ascertain directly the relations which existed 
between kim and his nephew." 

“ Maybe you're right," said Oldland doubtfully ** But 
Hinchliffe died two months and more bef ore Venner 
vanished/* 

Possibly. But Venner vanished only two days after 
he actually obtained possession of his uncle's fortune. 
But we may leave Hinchliffe for the moment. The 
second person concemed—I use the word in its widest 
possible sense—is Miss Venner, for she is believed to be 
the last person of Venner's acquamtance to see him. 
What value would you put upon her as a witness? ” 

“ You mean^ how far would I accept what she said as 
gospel? Only as far as it suited her interest to teil the 
truth. As I told you, bef ore ever you saw her, the 
woman is artificial, inside and out. There’s only this 
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m her lavour. I shoulcln’t think she had enough brains 
or detennination to invent a good lie and stick to it” 

“ Possibly not. But supposc she had an adviser in 
the background who was capable of inventing lies for 
her as required?" 

“ Then 1 think that she would make a very good 
mouthpiece. You heard the way she spoke of poor dear 
Ernest, the other morning. ff that wasn’t a piece of 
sheer insincerity, I'm a Dutchman. But who is this 
adviser you’re hinting at?" 

“ The third person concerued. You have heard him 
referred to as Willy. And 1 believe 1 have diseovered 
his identity.” 

‘‘ Weil, I'm dam lied I” Oldland cxclaimed. ‘‘So 
that's why you woukin’t corne in the car with me on 
Sunday morning, was it? You hting arouiid till the 
eagerly expoctcd Willy turned up and had a look at 
him. Some infatuated youth, I supposc?" 

Dr. Priestlcy smiled. " On the contrary, he secined 
to me to bc a man of advanced years, I was not near 
enough to pcrcdvc his features distinctly. but lie had a 
certain characteristic stift ness in his walk. He brought 
flowers for Miss Venner. and subsequently took her away 
in a taxi.” 

" So the fair Chnstim» indulges in elderly admirera, 
does she?" said Oldland. " Well, perhaps shc's wise. 
They may or may not be safer, but they usually have 
more money to spend. But what reason Sis there to sup- 
pose that this amorous old gentleman plays the part of 
a sinister adviser?" 

f “ Let me explain turther. On Monday befween on* 
o'clock and a quarter past, I hnppened to be stro Hing 
through Lincoln’s Inn Pields. Wliile doing so, I saw a 
man ot similar appearance and with a similar eharac- 
teristic walk emerge from the building numbercd 200 , 
After he had turned the corner, I asked the porter who 
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he was, and was told that he was Mr. William Cole- 
forth. Now this Mr. William Coleforth happens to have 
been Mr. Hinchliffe's solicitor." 

“ Then surely our little romance is shattered," said 
Oldland. “ Nor do I see quite why you should regard 
Coleforth as a sinister influence. It seems to me the 
most natural thing in the world that her late uncle’s 
solicitor should call on Miss Venner. Though Fm bound 
to admit that to call on Sunday moming, and bring 
flowers, are tmtrsual features of a solicitor's visit. Shell 
have to pay for them. Heil worlc the flowers into his 
bill somehow, Fll be bound." 

“ I might have taken the same view, had I not other 
Information conceming Mr. Coleforth. I have the best 
of reasons for believing that he deliberately misled the 
police when he was interviewed on the subject of 
Venner's dïsappearance. He said then that he knew 
nothing aboiit it. And yet I am told, on very good 
authority, that he visited Venner's office, and questioned 
his secretary on that very subject the day before the 
police called upon faim." 

“ That certainly looks a bit fishy," Oldland said 
thoughtfully. “ What's in your mind, Priestley? That 
Christine Venner and this solicitor chap between them 
engineered Venner's disappearance in some way?" 

“ I am endeavouring to keep my mind open until I 
obtain further evidence. The point I wish to make at 
the moment is this. If Coleforth lied regarding his 
knowledge of fact, I cannot place any reliance upon his 
subsequent ’ statements. Now let us pass to the third 
person concemed, Venner's secretary. Miss Loveday, 
a girl of more than average intelligence." 

Oldland laughed. That's high praise from you, 
Priestley. Enter Miss Loveday. What's she got to say 
for herself?" 

She was good enough to give me several useful 

F 
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particulars about Venner and his habits. And 1 am in- 
clined to think that her evidence is reliable, In faet, I 
am inclined to believe her statement that Venner left 
his office on the afternoon of Wednesday the fifteenth, 
rather earlier than usual, and to accept nothing else 
that I have heard as definite evidence/ 1 

" But if you are going to be so sceptical, can you 
believe even that?” Oldland asked. 

“ I can believe nothing implicitly, for therc is no check 
upon any of these people’s statements. The only occu- 
pant of Venner's office besides himseif was Miss Love- 
day. It is, therefore, impossible to confirm her state¬ 
ment as to his leaving the office on the fifteenth. He 
may have been seen doing so by othcr occupants of the 
building. But as Venner would be familiar to them, 
the fact of seeing him on that particular date would 
make no impression on them. If questioned now, after 
a fortnighfs interval, they would not; be able to state 
with any certainty when they last saw him. 

41 The same reasoning applies to the flat in Clewer 
Street, but with rather more forco, because it is quite 
possible to enter or leave it without beïug nbserved. No 
resident servant appears to l>e kopt. Miss Venner’s 
statement, therefore, can no more be eheeked than Miss 
Loveday's. But, if I must choose belween the two, 
I pref er the latter/' 

** But look here, Priestley/' said Oldland, '* haven’t 
you let your imagination run away with you adat? Why 
this atmosphere of suspieion? T’il adinit that I woulch/t 
put much faith in anything Ohristine Venner said. But 
why should she go to the policc and report her brother’s 
disappearance, if she meant to make a false statement? 
My own opinion was that she was telling the truth, and 
that Venner wandered away untler the inftuence of somc 
temporary mental trouble. After all, what is there 
against that theory?” 
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“ Nothing definite,” Dr. Priestley replied. “ But 
the surest road to failure in any mathematical problem 
is to start with some preconceived idea of the solution, 
and then to arrange the terms so that they produce that 
solution. In my experience, the analogy holds perfectly 
in human affairs. I do not reject your theory, by any 
means, but at present I am bound to keep my mind 
open to all possible theories. 

“ At present, I am particularly interested in the re¬ 
lations between Coleforth and Miss Venner. I have 
reason to believe, I will not put it more strongly than 
that, that she is in the habit of Consulting him in emer- 
gency. He certainly appears to be on more intimate 
terms with her than usually exist between solicitor and 
cliënt. He spoke of her in terms of admiration to the 
Inspector who interviewed him. He also appeared to 
resent the fact that Hinchliffe left his money to Emest 
Venner rather than to her. That the terms of 
Hinchliffe's will have been correctly reported, there is 
no doubt. I sent Merefield to Somerset House to verify 
them. The will is dated May 5th of this year, and by it 
Hinchliffe revoked all previous wills and codicils, and 
bequeathed all he possessed to his nephew, Emest 
Venner.” 

“ Well, that sounds all shipshape, and Bristol 
fashion,” Oldland remarked. “ Where’s the snag?” 

“ Not in the will itself, certainly. Possibly in Hin¬ 
chliffe's motive for revoking his previous will, if such 
existed. The balance of probability appears to be that 
Venner had not made a will when he disappeared.” 

“ That's quite likely. Making a will is a positive 
action, and as Fve told you a dozen times, Venner is— 
or was, if you prefer it—completely negativo. But what 
if he didn’t make a will? ” 

“ Then, if he died intestate, Miss Venner would in- 
herit her uncle*s fortune at second-hand,” Dr. Priest- 
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iey replied, “ I am not making an accusation* I am 
merely examining motive/' 

Oldland shook his iiead. “ YoiiMl nevcr persuade 

me that Christine Venncr is a murderess/' he said. 

She rnay not have got on witii her brothcr, but, to 

put it vulgarly, she hasr/t got the guts to kill him/' 

1 warned yon that 1 was not making an aectisation. 
Nor is there any reason to impute the solo motive to 
Miss Venner. Let us try to view events froin Coleforth's 
point of view, 

“ Coleforth» if one may judgc from the appearance 
of hls office, as reported hy the laspector, is not in 
very affiuent circumstances. He seems to have ex- 
pensive tastes, Hc had a weallhy dient in Mr, 
Hinchlifïe. Hinchliffe had a nicce, whom hc had made 
his heiress. Miss Venner, as we know, is sulïkiently anti¬ 
mate with Coleforth to call him * Willy/ 

Oldland burst out laughing. “ The bouquet and the 
little outing together on Sunday,” he exclaimed, By 
jovc, I shouldn't wonder if you'd hit the nail on the 
head, Priesiley, Coleforth makes up his mïnd to marry 
the fair Christine, eh? Why, man, he might just as 
well marry one of Madame Tussaud's wax hgtires ! But 
there’s the fortune, of course." 

‘*’That is my point, said TV. Priesl ley tmnquilly, 
“ ATI ibis is purcly eorijecüire, of courso. But t main- 
tain Chat it is wit 1 tin the bouncls of nossibility that Colo 
forth detcrminecl to marry Miss Venner, at the time 
when she was süll her nndVs heiress. 

" But for some reason, and as reeently as last May, 
Hinchliffe alters his v/ill Whether or not Coleforth con- 
tinued his attentions to Miss Venner alter that date, we 
do not know, Then Hinchliffe dies» and the posifclon is 
once more altered. Ernest Venner comes ïnto the for¬ 
tune, If he has not made a will, Miss Venner, as his 
next of kin, succeeds him/" 
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" At last i see what you were getting at when you 
suggested that Christine Venner might have a sinister 
adviser in the background! ’' Oidland exclaimed. 
" You mean that Coleforth may have made away witli 
Venner, and put his sister up to spiiming that yam 
about his disappearance. How do you suppose he did 
it? Was he lyiW in wait for Venner at the flat on the 
i5th?” 

" I do not suppose that he did it," Dr. Priestley 
replied. “ I only envisage the possibility. He may be 

conceived to have had a motive, but his oppertunity is 
another matter* 

" There is a curious inconsistency in Venner's state¬ 
ment before he disappeared, as reported by two wit- 
nesses. Miss Loveday says that he told her that he was 
going out of Londen, and might not see her for a few 
days. Miss Venner says that he told her that he was 
going out, and would not be back till late. She also 
.says that when he left the flat, he took no luggage 
with him. These two statements seem to some extent 
to be contradictory, which is one reason why I am not 
inclined to place too much reliance on Miss Venner's 
account of what her brother said to her." 

Oidland replenished his glass. " Groping in the dark, 
you said!" he muttered. “ This is groping in the dark 
with a vengeance. There doesn’t seem to be a single 
fact that one can lay hold of, knowing it to be a fact 
But, look here, Priestley, I think I see a way in which 
your two statements could be reconciled, without putting 
Coleforth out of the picture. Am I permitted a com- 
ment?" 

Dr. Priestley smiled. " Your comments are almost 
invariably shrewd," he replied. 

" Thanks for the compliment. Pm going to abandon 
ray own theory for the moment, and adopt yours. Ven¬ 
ner finds it necessary to leave London, for business 
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reasons, if you iike. He also has an appointment with 
Coleforth, in London or somewhere within easy reach, 
for the evening of the 15Ü1. He decides to keep that 
appointment, come back to the flat to sleep and start 
on his business journey on the morning of the sixteenth. 

'* Now, if that were the case, both statements are 
quite rational. He would teil his secretary that he was 
going out of London and would not see her for a few 
days, because he would not be coming back to the office 
before he started on his journey. He would teil his 
sister that he was going out and would not be back until 
late, because he meant to sleep at the flat that night. 
Nor, when he left the flat on the evening of the fifteenth, 
would he need to take any luggage with him.” 

“That is a most plausible suggestion, Oldland 1 ’' 
Dr. Priestley exclaimed approvingly. “ I confess that 
it had not occurred to mc. But it hardly decreases my 
difficulties. What was Venner’s clestination when he left 
the flat? So far nobody has come forward and admitted 
having seen him, although his dcscription has been 
broadcast.” 

“ Description! Much good that is. Do you look at 
everybody you happen to' pass in the Street in case they 
conform with a description you may have heartl on the 
wireless? I don’t. Besides, if Coleforth chose his ren- 
dezvous properly, nobody would have seen him.” 

" Then we have no clue to Venner’s movcments after 
he left the flat. He may have met Coleforth, and his 
death may have resulted from that meeting. But there 
are two grave objections to such a theory. The first is 
physical. Coleforth is an old man, and from my obser- 
vation of him, not veiy active.” 

“ It doesn't need any very great physical agility to 
shoot a man or poison him,” Oldland suggested. “ I 
don’t think that need worry you. What's the second 
objection?'' 
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" The disposal of the body/' Dr. Priestley replied, 
" and that objection seems to me almost in~ 
superable.” 

" Yes, that's the very de vil/' said Oldland thought- 
fully. “ Bodies are confoundedly awkward things, 
there's no getting away from that. They have an incon- 
venient habit of decomposing, and so revealing their 
presence, and they're very awkward things to carry 
about. I don't see how a man like Coleforth could deal 
with a body single-handed.” 

“ And yet nearly all murders are of necessity single- 
handed. The danger of employing a confederate, even 
if one can be found, is too great. It might be agreed that 
in this case Coleforth had a confederate ready to hand 
in Miss Venner. Her brother's death would benefit her 
even more than it would Coleforth. But I do not think 
that Coleforth, however greatly attached to her he may 
be, would trust her with such a secret.” 

“ Then you don't think that she is in the plot?” Old¬ 
land asked. 

“I am not sure. Your ingenious explanation of the 
two statements makes it appear possible that she told 
the truth, as she knew it, to the police. When her 
brother did not return, and she learnt that he was not at 
hls office, she communicated with Coleforth. I feel 
pretty certain of that, from Coleforth's visit to Miss 
Loveday. Coleforth advised her to communicate with 
the police at once, knowing that if she did not do so, 
Miss Loveday would take some similar action. 

“ When making his appointment with Venner, Cole¬ 
forth had probably said that he wished to see him upon 
a very confidential matter, and that for the present 
their meeting had better not be mentioned. Subse- 
quently, his chief anxiety would be whether Venner had 
mentioned the appointment to anybody. As soon as he 
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leamt that Venner h ad said nothing to his sister or to 
Miss Loveday, his mind would be, at rest/" 

Oldland noclded. “ And ihero's tliis about it,” he re- 
marked. “ lf Venner did aotually make a will, and it is 

either at the flat or at his office, Coleforth wiil gel hold 
of It» sooner or later. 11 the will is in fa vuur of the 

fair Christino, welt and good. M it isn't it will find its 
way quietly into the üre. And so in dne eourse, unless 
you can prove your theory, Coleforth will obtain pos- 

session of botli Christine and the money.” 

“ 1 have nol deünitely adopted the theory of Cole- 

fortl/s guilt,” l)r. Priestley replied. M There are no 
more facts in favour of it than there are in favour of 
your theory of mental aberration, or Pavershan/s of 
deliberate self-effacement 1 mereiy wish to considor all 
the possibilities, and one of theni is that Venner is dead. 
Since his body has> not been fouiid, it seems diflicult to 
imagine his death as due to accident or suïcide. If 
it had been due to mnrder, it is neeessary to suggest 
a murdcrer. Coleforth seems a possihle candidate for 
that röle. I go no iurthcr than that.” 

Oldland slowly finished Ins drink, 14 Have you said 
anything to oor friend Superintendent Hansiet about 
this?” he asked. 

" About my snspicions of Coleforth? Not yet I may 
do so if 1 am able to collect more evidente, Hut raere 
suspicion». on no firmer grounds than conjecture, would 
not appeal to the Superintendent, Not* does it appeal 
to me. I should require definite tacts betore 1 should be 
justified in advancing any theory to the polïce.” 

M Well, ï wish you joy of your problem, Priestley/' 
said Oldland. ” It looks to me pretty hopeless» I must 
confess. Hallo, tïmcds getting on. It's past eleven 
already. Faversham is hardlv likely to come now, is 
hè?” 

s ' f M should not expect Mm as late as this,” Dr. 
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Priestley replied. “ No doubt somothing faas occurred 
to prevent him.” 

" Shouldn't wonder. He's a busy man. I expect 
he’s enjoying himself, analysing tfae contents of some 
poor deviFs inside. I tfaink TH be getting along. I 
faave got to make a couple of visits to-night, before I 
turn in.” 

Dr. Priestley accompanied Oldland to the front door. 
A bitterly cold wind was blowing from the east, and a 
few flakes of snow were falling. As he returned to the 
study, Dr. Priestley could not blame Fa versham for 
staying at home, even if bis duties had allowed faira 
leisure. 

His chat witfa Oldland had concentrated his mind 
afresh upon the Venner case. He took out the dossier, 
and absently tumed over the scraps of paper which it 
contained. He feit that somewhere among them must be 
bidden the clue which would lead to the solution of the 
problem. 

But where? There were so many points, all more or 
less irrelevant, which had not been satisfactorily settled. 

The notes which Merefield had made of Hinchliffe's wil 
caught his eye. Here, for instance, was one of those 
points, Wfaat was the reason which induced Hinchliffe 
to alter his will so drastically» assuming that a will in 
favour of Christine Venner had formerly existed? 

Merefield had noted the names and addresses of the 
witnesses. ** Theodore MiUington, The Meimaid Hotel, 
■Bindon-on~Sea,” and €t Gladys Quentin, 10 Cliffe Ter- 
race, Bindon-on-Sea.” Hinchliffe had clearly been stay¬ 
ing at the Mermaid when he made his will. Perhaps a 
visit to Bindon-on-Sea, an easy journey by train from 
London, would not be unprofitable. 

And there was another point, so nebulous that it was 
difficult to put it into convincing words. On the previous 
Sunday, wfaile Dr,. Priestley was waiting in the neigh- 
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bourhood of Clewer Street, he had seen a chemisf $ shop 
af the corner, only a few doors from the Venners* flat. 
He had even noticed the name over the door, W. Pepper, 
According to Oldland, Venner had hought something 
from the chemist, with which to relieve his tincle’s 
influenza. The chemist in question was probably Mr. 
Pepper. But what was that something? 

Dr. Priestley picked up his fountain pen and wrote 
a carefully worded note to Superintendent Hansiet. 


4 

Dr. Priestley decided to spend that wook-end at 
Bindon-on-Sea, and to take his secretary with him. 
Merefield was instructed to write tbr rooms to the Mor- 
maid Hotel, and in clue course a letter camc back, 
signed ** Theodore Millington, Propriotor,” to the efiect 
that he would have greaf plcasure in reserving the ao 
commodation required. 

It was Saturclay atternoon when Dr. Priestley arrived 
at the Mermaid. It was a very onpretentieus little 
place, but it breathed an air of comfort. Kvidently Mr, 
Hinchliffe's taste had not led him astra,y. Also, since 
it was by now December 2nd, and the season at Bindon- 
on-Sea was long over, thero were not more than halt 
a dozen guests staying in the place. 

Dr. Priestley and Merefield sedulously cultivated Mr. 
Millington from the tirst. He was a dapper little man. 
and not easy to engage in lengthy conversatïnn, since 
he seemed in a perpetual hurry. Merefield, however, 
by dint of perseverancc, wormed himsclf into his goed 
gxaces. 

“ Fve persuaded mine host to give us half an hour 
of his valuable time, sir,” he reported during dinner 
on Sunday evening. It wasn't altogether an easy 
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job, he pretends he's one of those chaps who never have 
a moment to sit down. But he's promised to come and 
have a drink with us in the lounge after ten o'clock.” 

“ Capital, my boy!” replied Dr. Priestley approv- 
ingly. “ You will be careful to order what he likes 
best?” 

” That's easy, sir, old brandy. I've watched him 
long enough for that. And, by the way, Gladys Quentin 
is the book-keeper. That dark girl you may have seen 
in the office, sir,” 

Dr. Priestley nodded, apparently well pleased. And 
when Mr. Millington, faithful to his promise, came up to 
them as they sat in the corner of the lounge, he was 
affability itself. “1 am very glad of the opportunity 
of making your acquaintance, Mr. Millington,” he said. 
“ Harold, my boy, would you oblige me by touching 
the beli? I ftnd myself extremely comfortable here, Mr. 
Millington. But then, since Mr. Hinchliffe stayed here 
for so long, I should have expected nothing else.” 

An inquisitive gleam appeared in the proprietor's eye. 
” I am very glad that we have managed to make you 
comfortable, sir,” he replied. ” Do I understand that 
you were acquainted with Mr. Hinchliffe?” 

“ Hardly acquainted,” said Dr. Priestley. ” I never 
actually met Mr. Hinchliffe himself. But we have mutual 
friends. I was speaking to his niece. Miss Venner, as 
recently as last week.” 

” Miss Venner? Yes, sir, Tve seen her. Once only 
though. It was usually her brother, Mr. Ernest Venner, 
who used to come down to see Mr. Hinchliffe.” 

” Ah, Mr. Ernest Venner. I had not the pleasure of 
knowing him. You have heard, of course, of his re- 
markable disappearance, Mr. Millington?” 

“ Yes, I read of it in the papers,” Mr. Millington re¬ 
plied curtly. He picked up the glass which had been 
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set before him. 44 You very good health, gentlemen/ 1 

he added, 

“ And yours, Mr. Millington/ 1 said Dr. Priestley. 

“ A very sad thing about Mr. Vennen His doctor, who 
happens to be a friend of mine, btiieves that he must 
be siiffering from temporary loss of memory/ 1 

“Loss of memory !” exclaimecl the propt ielor in~ 
credulously. Thcn, recollectmg himself. “ 1 beg your 
pardon, sir. The doctor should know, of coursc. JBut it 
sounds very queer to me. Very queer indoed/' 

“ Not having seon Mr. Verniet, 1 can hardly judge 
for myself/' saki Dr. Priestley negligenlly. “ You kacw 
Mm fairly well, perliaps?” 

“ 1 can't say 1 knew him well, sir. Fve only scen 
Mm two or three times In my life, while Mr. Ilinchliffe 
was staying hero. But 1 cai/t help wondoring. You 
see, sir,, Mr. Ilinchliffe usecl to talk to me a good bit In 
the evenlngs. Usually It: was in this very corner of the 
lounge, where we're sïtting now. 1 think he used to 
find It a bit lonely at tunes, beïng by himself, and Hkcö 
to have somebody to exeliange a word or two with, now 
and then/' 

“ Mr. Hinchliffe’s convcrsatien must have been in» 
teresting/* Dr. Priestley observed. “ His occupation 
must have given him the opportunity of seeing life from 
a peciiliar anglc/' 

Mr. Millington glanced at Iris gtiest, as thongh not 
quite stire of the sensc in which this remark was to be 
taken. “ Iïe'd seen life, all right, sir/' he replied. 
“ Some of his stories wouklr/t bear repeating. I was 
always afraid that somebody might comc in and over* 
hear them. . A very pleasant gentleman, was Mr. 
Hinchliffe, when he cared to be. But a bit of a rough 
diamond, sir, if 1 raay say so. He had his iikes and 
dislikes, and if he didr/t like anybody or anything, ho*d 
say so, and there was no mistaking his meaning/* 
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*' A man who knew his own mind. But he must have 
had an affectionate side to his nature. I have always 
understood that he was veiy fond of his nephew and 
niece." 

“ Some folks have queer ways of showing their affec- 
tion," replied Mr. Millington with something like a 
solemn wink. “ He didn't behave a bit like the loving 
uncle when Mr. Venner came down here to see him the 
first time, anyhow. That must have been about the 
beginning of May, for Mr. Hinchliffe came here first at 
the end of April, and he hadn't been here more than a 
week. 

“ Mr. Venner drove up in a car one evening. I hap- 
pened to be in the office, relieving Miss Quentin, who 
was having her tea at the time. Mr. Venner came up to 
me and asked if Mr. Hinchliffe was in. Of course, I 
didn't know who Mr. Venner was at the time. It was 
Mr. Hinchliffe who told me afterwards. He asked me 
if Mr. Hinchliffe was in, and I brought him in here. 
Mr. Hinchliffe was sitting in the very chair yotTre sit- 
tiïig in now, having one of his favourite cocktails. A 
mixture of his own, it was. Rum and creme de menthe. 
He'd drink them by the dozen, all hours of the day/' 

A very curious taste/' commented Dr. Priestley. 
“ For myself, I prefer this excellent brandy of yours. 
May I trouble you to ring the heil again, pïease, 
Harold?" 

“ A very queer taste indeed, sir. Well, as I was 
saying, I brought Mr. Venner in here, and Mr. 
Hinchliffe looked up as we came in. I can't say he 
looked any too pleased to see his nephew, Hallo/ he 
said, * What the devil are you doing here? Can't a 
man be lef t in peace without being pestered by his 
bloody relations?' YouTl excuse the language, sir, but 
that's the way Mr. Hinchliffe spoke. I left them to it, 
thinking that they'd better get their row over by them** 
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selves. But even in the office 1 could hear Mr. 
Hinchliffe cursing and swearing. But after a bit he 
quieted down. Mr, Venner stayed to dinner, and drove 
away directly afterwards. 

44 After he had gone, I could see that Mr. Hinchliffe 
was in a vile temper. He sat in here, muttering to him- 
self and drinking far more of that mixture of his than 
was good for him. 1 was afraid every minute he'd break 
out and make a scene, but he didn't. He just sat there, 
and when everybody else had gone to bed, he callcd 
out to me. f Here, Millington, danm you!' he shouted. 

1 Come and sit down, 1 want someone to talk to.' 

44 Thinking it best to humour him, 1 went and sat 
down opposite him. He wasn't exactly drunk, sir, if you 
understancl me, but he was in that sort of eonhdmtial 
mood when he had to talk to somebody. He glared at 
me for a bit, as though he was going to eat me, and then, 
all of a snelden, he askecl, * llave you got any brats. 
Millington?' 

44 I told him that 1 had two children, a boy and a 
girl, both at school. * Then you take my advice, and 
throttle them before they get any okior,* he saicl. * I 
never had any children myselt, thank the; Lord, but Fve 
got a nephew and niece, and theyTe more damned 
nuisance than they're worth. 'That was my fooi of a 
nephew who was here this evening.' 

44 He went on like that for a, long time, sir. Told me 
that they were his sister’s children, and the only rela 
tions he had in the world. 4 Both fools/ he saki, 4 with 
no more guts between them than a wax doli. But the 
girTs the best of the pair, knows how to get hersell 
up, if she doesn't know anything else.' 

Mr. Hinchliffe went on to teil me that he'd made a 
bit of money in his time. Fel guessed that already, for 
I could see that it didn't matter much to him what he 
spent. 4 And when I retïred, my rascally lawyer in- 
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sisted that I'd better make a wilL Damn him! I eau 
see his little game now clear enough. So I left everything 
to the girl, Christine's her name. If my fooi of a nephew 
can't make enough out of his own tuppeny halfpenny 
business, that's his own look-out/ There were a lot of 
swear words sandwiched in between, sir, but that was 
nothing out of the way for Mr. Hinchliffe. 

“ I wondered what all this was leading to, but it 
took Mr. Hinchliffe a long time to get to the point. 
And then he told me that his lawyer was making love 
to his niece. I won't repeat the things he said about 
the gentleman, whose name Tve forgotten. * He's after 
my money, that's what it is!' he shouted, till I was 
afraid the whole hotel would hear him. ' Why, the old 
scoundrel is old enough to be her grandfather, If she's 
fooi enough to marry him, she can. ril give her away 
at the wedding, if she wants me to. Td enjoy the joke, 
by heaven, I would! But that old skunk shan't have 
my money, 111 see to that! 1 

“ It seems that this is what Mr. Venner had come to 
teil him. ‘ I wouldn't have believed him, except that 
he's too great a fooi to make up a yarn like that for him- 
self. And he brought me a couple of letters he'd 
written to her. Stole them from her bag or wherever 
women keep their things, I suppose. Just the sort 
of dirty trick he would play. However, that's none of 
my business. He was all Uncle Denis this and Uncle 
Denis that. Couldn't I use my influence to prevent his 
dear Christine throwing herself away upon an old man 
with one foot in the grave? Influence! I knew some- 
thing a damned sight more effective than that/ 

" I got him up to bed at last, still cursing about his 
nephew and niece. I hoped that I shouldn't have to hear 
any more of it, but next day after lunch, he sent for 
me up to his room. He seemed in a very good humour 
then. ' I've fixed it, Millington/ he cried. * I've made 
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a new will. Fctch one of your staiï along, and the two 
of you can witncss it for me.’ So 1 sent for Miss Quentin, 
and we witnessed the will for him. 

“ Then af ter Miss Quentin had gone, he went on to 
teil me all about it. ‘ ï’ve made an entirely fresh will,' 
he said. ‘ ïhis time I’ve left everything to that poor 
fooi of a nephew of mine. And 1’m going to send it up 
to my lawyer, telling him to keep it and tcar np the old 
one. That '11 give him the shock oi his life, all right 
We ’11 sec if he’s so sweot on the girl, when hc knows 
xthat she won’t get her dear Unclc Dcnis’s money. Damn 
the old scoundrd’s eycs! He’11 lind he’s not so dever 
as he thought he was. And, alter all, it doesn't matter 
a cuss cither way. I’m good for another twenty years 
yet, and I'li see to it that thorc’s precious littlc left by 
that time.’ And I must say, i’d have given him a 
good twenty years. He wasn't an old man, and he 
looked as strong as a horse. The iirst thing 1 thought, 
when I saw his cloath in the papers, was that if he 
hadn’t altered his will, he mightn’t have died so 
suddenly.” 

“ As no doubt you saw, the verdict at the inquest 
was one of cleath ’from natuml causes,” Dr. Priestley 
remarked. 

Mr. Millington was bocoming comnmnicativc ander the 
influcnce of the old brandy. “ Yes,” he replied tlarkly. 
“ And as I said at the time to one or two of my cus- 
tomors, it's wonderiiü how conveniently natural causes 
come along for some folk. I said then we'd be hearing 
more about it. And then one day then; comes the news 
that Mr. Venner isn't to be found. Lucky for him if 
he isn’t, I say.” 

‘‘ Have yöu seen Mr. Venner since the evening when 
he dined here with his uncle?” Dr. Priestley asked. 

I've seen him twice, sir. Mr. Hinchliffe went away 
from here about the end of May, up to Scotland some- 
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wkere. Bot before he went, he told me that he would 
be coming back in August. Sure enough, some time 
in the first week in August, I got a letter from him, 
asking me to keep the same room for him as he had 
before. And the day af ter I got the letter, Mr. Venner 
turned up in the afternoon in his car. 

“ He said he wanted to see me, and I took him into 
the office. He told me that he had heard from Mr. 
Hinchliffe, saying that he was coming back here, and 
asked me if I knew how long he meant to stay. I told 
him about the letter Fd had, but that Mr. Hinchliffe 
hadn't said how long he meant to stay. Then Mr. Ven¬ 
ner said that he and his sister were rather worried about 
their uncle's health. He hadn't been very well in Scot- 
land, and they were afraid that he wasn't as strong as 
he thought he was, 

“ Wei, sir, I couldn't help smiling at that, knowing 
what I dïd. But it wasn't for me to say anything, though 
I wondered how much they knew about tbeir uncle's 
will. Then Mr. Venner went on to say that he knew he 
could trust me to look after his uncle. He gave me his 
address in. London, somewhere in the city it was. And 
he asked me to promise that if at any time I noticed 
anything wrong with Mr. Hinchliffe, I wouldn't say 
anything to him, but wire at once for Mr. Venner, and 
then send for the doctor." 

“ Mr. Venner said that you were to send for a doctor 
on your own responsibility?" Br. Priestley asked, , 

“ Yes, sir, and that I wasn't to say anything to Mr. 
Hinchliffe. Mr, Venner explained that his uncle would 
never admit that there was anything. the matter with 
him, and that if 1 was to ask him first about the doctor, 
he'd say he didn't want one. And* when I'd promised 
to do as he asked me, Mr. Venner drove off again. A 
couple of days or so later Mr. Hinchliffe turned up. He 
might have been fll, but there didn't seem to me to be 

G 
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much wrong with him. He seemed to eat and drink 
much the same as before. 

“ But whether he'd been ül or not, he certainly 
caught a pretty bad cold after he'd been here a fortnight 
or so. There was a lot of influenza about at the time, 
and I dare say he had a slight touch of that. He didn’t 
seem to get any better, and one day—August 24th it 
was, I remember—he didn’t come down to breakfast. I 
went up to his room and found him in bed. But he 
swore there was nothing the matter with him, merely 
his cold that he couldn't throw off, and asked me to send 
out for some ammoniated quinine. 

“ I didn’t altogether like the look ot him, lor i could 
see that he had a bit of a temperature. But I sent out 
for the quinine and took it up to him. You'11 hardly 
believe it, sir, but he insisted on mixing it with that 
rum and creme de rnenthe cocktail of his. Said it didn’t 
taste so bad thar way.” 

" An extremely nasty mixture, 1 should imagine," 
said Dr. Priestley. “ Did it do him any good?” 

“ Well, sir, it didn't seem to me it did. By lunch time 
he was looking pretty seedy and feeling it, too, though 
he wouldn’t say so. ïhen I remembered what I had 
promised to Mr. Venner. Mr. Minchliffe certainly wasn't 
well, and I could see that he wasn't going to do anything 
about it except take this quinine stuff. So J made up my 
mind, sent a wire to Mr. Venner, and tlxen rang up Dr. 
Hardwicke, who said he'd come round later in the after- 
noon. 

“ And then the rumpus began. I teil you, ar, 1 ’m 
not likely to forget it. I would never have believed that 
a gentleman like Mr. Hinchliffe would have carried on 
so. The evening after Mr. Venner had been to see him 
was nothing to it. I went up to his room and told him 
that Dr. Hardwicke was coming round to see him, and 
that I was sure they would get on very well together.” 
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A faint smile flitted across Dr. Priestley's face. And 
what did Mr. Hinchliffe say to that?” he asked. 

“ Say!"' exclaimed Mr. Millington. “ I shoukhTt 
like to repeat what he said, even if I could remember half 
of it. He sat up in bed, and let loose such a flow of 
language as Fve never imagined. He called me every 
name he could think of, and that was a good few, asked 
me why the heil I couldn't mind my own business, and 
finished up by saying that he wouldn't stop here another 
hour. And I was to get out at once, if I didn’t want 
my something face bashed in. And when the something 
doctor came, I was to teil him to—well, sir, it doesn’t 
matter now what he was to do. 

“ I wasn-t sorry to get out of that room. I simply 
daren't teil him that I had wired to Mr. Venner. That 
was his funeral, not mine. I thought perhaps Mr. 
Hinchliffe would get over it, if I left him alone. But the 
next thing I heard was that he had rung for some shav- 
ihg water, and asked for his bill. 

" I didn't quite know what to do. But I rang up 
Doctor Hardwicke, and told him that he needn’t trouble, 
after all. I thought that if he saw Mr. Hinchliffe, and 
he carried on to him like he had to me, the doctor would 
have had him certified as a lunatic. And then, some 
time later, I heard Mr. Hinchliffe in the hall, bellow- 
ing like a buil to Miss Quentin about his bill. I kept out 
of the way, for fear there'd be another row if he saw me. 
And then, just in the nick of time, Mr. Venner and a 
lady I took to be his sister turned up. 

“ Mr. Hinchliffe met them in the hall. I heard him 
ask them where the heil they'd come from, or something 
like that. They told him that they’d just run down to 
see him, as they hadn't seen him for so long. After 
a bit he said that since they had a car outside, they 
could take him away. It didn't matter where, as long 
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as it was away from this bloody pab. Those were his 
very words, sir.” 

“ A most unpleasant expunence for you, Mr. Milling- 
ton,” saki Dr. Priestley. “ Did you witness the depar- 
ture?” 

" I watched them out oi the window, sir. Mr. Ven- 
ner had a grey saloon, and they had some difficulty in 
getting Mr. Hinchliffe into it. The fact is, that he wasn’t 
very steady on his legs. It may have been the tompera- 
ture he had, or it may have been that favourite cock¬ 
tail of his, He’d had over a dozen of them that day. 
Anyway, he stumbled against the car, and I think he 
must have cut his hand on the wkig, for Miss Venner 
took out a handkerchief and tied it up. At last they 
managed to hoist him into the back and drove off. And 
that's the last I’ve seen of any of them." 

" A good riddance, on the whole,” Dr. Priestley re- 
marked. ‘‘ Did you notice whether the car was well- 
kept or not?” 

" Now you mention it, sir, I remember that it was 
very dirty, as though it had been driven through a lot 
of mud. I don’t know why that should have l)een. It 
had been raming, certainly, but it's a good tarred main 
road all the way from here to London." 

" And Mr. Hinchliffe. Did it strike you that he was 
seriously ill when he left here?" 

Mr. Millington shook his head emphatically. ‘‘ No, 
sir, it did not. No man who was very ill coukl have 
kicked up the shindy he did. 1 should say he’d just 
got a touch of the 'flu, nothing more. As f say, 1 
couldn't believe my eyes when I saw in the papers he 
was dead. And I’ve always had in the back pt my 
mind since, that that will had something to do with it. 
And now, gentlemen, I hope you will honour me by 
having one witb me.” 

Dr. Priestley went to bed that evening feeling that his 
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visit to the Mermaid had fuliy justified itself. Mr. 
Millington could not in any way be considered as an in- 
terested party. His evidence could be accepted at its 
face value. It had solved the reason for the sudden 
alteration of Hinchliiïe's will. Dr. Priestley feit dis- 
tinctly pleased with himself. His theory regarding the 
relations between Christine Venner and Coleforth was 
confirmed. 

But it was a curious business altogether, and he 
frowned as he scribbled down a few notes. Venner had 
spied upon his sister, and disclosed her secret to their 
uncle. He probably guessed what Mr. Hinchliiïe’s atti¬ 
tude would be. To Venner it had been in the nature of 
a gaxnble. Hinchliffe would certainly cut Christine Ven¬ 
ner out of his will, and he might replace her name by 
«hat af Ernest Venner. 

Even then, when the gamble had succeeded, he had 
don* himself no immediate good. There was every 
prospect that his uncle would live for many years. Or, 
to put it the other way, there was very little likelihood 
of his dying in time to relieve Venner’s immediate neces- 
aities. The bill had to be met by the end of November. 
Hinchliffe’s action, though it might checkmate Cole- 
forth, seemed hardly likely to benefit Ernest Venner. 

But then eame the curious incident of Venner’s second 
visit to the Mermaid, and his interview with Mr. Milling¬ 
ton. This, apparently innocent in itself, seemed to 
Dr. Priestley to be in reality a very ingenious move. 
The strategy was obvious. Hinchliffe, with his un- 
reasoning hatred of the medical profession, would cer¬ 
tainly shake the dust of Bindon-on-Sea from off his feet 
at any threat ol a doctor being called in. Venner, 
arriving opportunely on the spot, would find little diffi- 
culty in carrying off his uncle to Clewer Street. 

Ten days after Hinchliffe’s arrival at the Venners' 
flat, he died. Venner’s financial difficulties immediately 
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came to an end. The sequenee of events was extra- 
ordinarily suggestive. And yet Faversham, who upon 
such a clear issue could not have been mistaken, had 
declared the cause of Hinchliffe's death to have been 
tetanus. 

A possibility which had passed through Dr. Priestley's 
mind at an earlier date, now presen ted hsolf with greater 
force. Could Venner have deliberateiy infoc.tod his uncle 
with the tetanus bacillus? Dr. Friestley's experience 
had taught him never to rejeet a hypothesis as impos- 
sible, until it had been deünitely disproved. But how 
could a man in Venner's position have seeured a culture 
of the bacillus? 

Dr. Priestley glanced at the notes which he had jjust 
made, and smiled. They certainly suggested that; Ven- 
ner's disappearance came wilhin the hrst of the classes 
into which he had divided such phenomena. 


5 

Dr. Priestley returned to Bondon on Monday morning. 
And that evening, shortiy before seven o'doek, 
Superintendent I lansiet made his appearanoe at West- 
bourne Terrace. 

" I know you don't dine till eight, Professor," he said. 
" But you asked me to co me early, so here I am. 1 got 
your letter all right, and I made the inquiries you sug¬ 
gested, And I came across something pretty (jueer-" 

" Take your time, Superintendent," Dr. Priestley in- 
terrupted him. " We shall fmd some sherry in the 
study, A glass of sherry is hy fax the best appetiser 
before dinner, in spite of the modern eraze for cock¬ 
tails. 1 asked you to come early, because Fa versham 
and Oldland are coming to dinner, and we could hardly 
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expect them to be interested in the investigations which 
I suggested you should make." 

Dr. Priestley ushered Hansiet into the study, and 
poured hitn out a glass of sherry. " Now, if you care 
to teil me-" he continued. 

Hansiet sipped his sherry, and put the glass down 
on the table nearby. “ Tm not so sure that Sir 
Alured and Doctor Oldland wouldn't be interested/' he 
said. 14 Ton my word, Professor, I can’t make it out. 
But I want to say this, before I start. If the coroner 
hadn't brought in that Hinchliffe's death was due to 
natural causes, I should have asked these questions 
long before now, on my own account." 

Dr. Priestley nodded. " So 1 supposed. It would 
only have been a matter of routine to do so." 

" Exactly. First of all, I made inquiries about Ven- 
ner's car. He had one of his own until last April, when 
he sold it. His excuse was that he could not afford to 
keep a car. But he made an arrangement with a garage 
in Kensington, by which he could hire a car whenever 
he wanted one, and drive it himself. 

" He rang up this garage about midday on August 
24th, and asked that a saloon car should be sent round 
at once to 7 Clewer Street. The garage sent a grey 
twenty-horse Daimler, which Venner took over, sending 
the chauffeur back to the garage. He returned the car 
about six o'doek the same day. It was in a filthy con- 
dition, which he explained by sayïng that he had driven 
into a farmyard by mistake. That was, by the way, 
the last occasion upon which Venner hired a car from the 
garage." 

" August 24th was the day upon which Venner 
fetched his uncle from Bindon-on-Sea,” Dr. Priestley 
remarked. " That, at least, seems definitely established. 
Did you ask about the damage to the wing?" 

" The metal of the near front wheel was slightly tom. 
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so the garage people told me. The car had been involved 
in a very slight collision a few <lays before. The damage 
was hardly noticeable, Ihough the edge of the torn 
metal was certainly sharp, sharp enough for one of the 
garage hands to tear his finger on it when he was wash- 
ing the car down that evening. They had the wing 
repaired, after that.” 

“ Did the man suffer any ill-efïects trom this acci¬ 
dent?” Dr. Priestley asked swiftly. 

‘‘ No, I don’t think so. He was the man 1 talked 
to at the garage, who told me about the car being so 
dirty. He only mentioned that. he had cut his finger 
because ï cailed his attention to the wing being 
damagcd. I’m pretty sure that nothing serious came 
of it, or he would have told mc so.” 

" No doubt he would,” Dr. Priestley thonghtfully 
agreed. " And the chemist. Was I right in my con- 
jecture?” 

" You were, Professor. I went into the shop at the 
corner of Clewcr Street, and saw tint proprietor, Mr. 
Peppcr, himself. Iie didn't know Mr. Vcnner by sight, 
but he knows Miss Vormer, because she always deals 
there. He mnembers Miss Venner coming into his shop 
some time during the last week in August and buying 
a bottle of ammoniated quinine. She told him it was 
for her uncle, who was staying with her and had a very 
bad cold.” 

Probably Hmchliffe's own prcscription, thonght Dr. 
Priestley, He had ammoniated quinine while he wa* 
at the Mermaid. A harmless enough compound, though 
not too pleasant to take. 

‘‘ Then, as you suggested in youv letter, J asked to 
see his poison book. Purcly as a matter of form, I told 
him, as I happened to be in the shop. He trotted it out 
at once, and I looked through it. And I found that on 
May ist last, Miss Venner had bought a couple of tins of 
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Iver's Vermin Killer. There was her signature, Chris- 
tine Venner, sprawied right across the page. 

“ That made me think quite a lot. I asked Pepper 
if he remembered Miss Venner signing the book, and he 
said he remembered quite well. Miss Venner had coma 
infeo the shop to buy some face-powder, or something. 
She told Pepper they were bothered with mice at number 
seven. They didn't keep a cat, and traps seemed to be 
no good. She asked if he had anything that would get 
rïd of them, and he recommended this Iver's Vermin 
Killer. So she bought a couple of tins of it. I asked 
him why it had been necessary for her to sign the poison- 
book, and he told me that it was because the stuff 
contained a large quantity of—what the dickens 
do you think. Professor?—strychnine!' * 

In spite of the emphasis which Hansiet laid upon the 
word, Dr. Friestley made no reply. He went to the 
book-shelves with which the study was lined, took down 
a Standard work on poisons, and tumed over the pages. 

“ Ah, here we are," he said. “ This is the passage 
relating to Iver's Vermin Killer. * This substance con- 
sists of a mixture of fiour and strychnine, colonred with 
ultramarine. Analysis of a tin of the size retailed at six- 
pence has shown it to contain 2.7 grams of strychnine!' 
Considerably more than the average fatal dose, in facl. 
No wonder that it Is necessary to sign the poison book 
when purchasing Iver’s Vermin Killer." 

“ Of course it's necessary!" Hansiet exclaimed. 
“ But don't you see. Professor? Miss Venner buys 
strychnine and four months later her uncle dies tinder 
her roof, under conditions that suggest strychnine 
poisoning. Doctor Oldland had his suspicions, and re- 
fused to sign the certificate. It was only Sir Alured's 
evidence that secured a verdict of natural causes." 

Dr. Priestley shook his head. “ I am afraid that your 
implied argument is not conclusive," he said. “ Do 
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officers of Scotland Yard study precedent, I wonder? 
If so, you may mnember the famous case of Madeleine 
Srnith. She purchased a quantity of prussic acid, osten- 
sibly because she had been tohl that it was good lor 
the complexion, if used as a laee-wash. 

“ A liltle later, a young man to whom she had been 
engaged died, imder suspicious circuinstances, from 
poisoning by prussto acid. It was fomul that she had 
ample motive lor dosiring the death of the young man, 
and that she might have had an opportunity of 
administering the potson. Yet, althmigh she was charged 
with murdor, the crime eouJd nol be proved. The trial 
was held in Scotland, and the jury returned a verdict: of 
not proven/' 

“ 1 don't know anylliing ahout Madeleine Srnith/' 
Hansiet replied. Anyhow, from what you teil me, Pil 
bet: an Knglish jury would have found her guilty. Rut 
that's not the point. You must admit. Professor, that 
that purehase ot strychnine by Christine Vormer is a 
pretty queer eoineidenee. And, what's more, you must 
have suspeeted something of the kind when you sug- 
gested that I should have a look at, PepprPs poison 
book/' 

“ You know my passion tbr facts, Superintendent/' 
said Dr. Priestley calmly. 

“ Yes, that's all very well, Professor. You collect 
facts, like some people collect stamps. You look them 
over, classify them, and stick thern in a book, where you 
can look them up when you want to. That's all very 
well for you, hut Pm a policeman, and this confounded 
vermin killer sticks in my gizzard. Look here, Professor, 
entirely between ourseïves, and in the strictest con- 
fidence, do you think that there is any chance that Sir 
Alured made a bloomer?" 

" I think the chance is so srnall as to be negligible," 
Dr, Priestley replied. ** Nobody is immune from 
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occasional mistakes, so that it cannot be said that the 
chance you speak of does not exist. But in this case, 
and Doctor Oldland will bear me out in this, the chance 
of a mistake is practically impossible. The symptoms of 
tetanus and of strychnine poisoning closely resemble one 
another. This is a matter of common knowledge. But 
in the course of post-mortem examination any possible 
doubt vanishes. Even a comparatively inexperienced 
pathologist could not fail to detect the signs of strychnine 
poisoning. And Faversham is universally admitted to 
be at the head of his profession.” 

44 Well, putting it that way, it does seem impossible/' 
Hansiet agreed reluctantly. 44 But it does make you 
wonder, doesn't it? I don’t worry much about Miss 
Venner having bought the stuff. She may have handed 
it over to her brother. It was in the house at one 
time, that’s the point. And Fd very much like to know 
if it was used for the mice, or whether it was kept toi 
some other purpose. I can't help wishmg that that 
confounded verdict hadn't been given betore we had a 
chance of proper investigation." 

Before Dr. Priestley could reply, Sir Alured Favers¬ 
ham was announced. 44 I say, Priestley, Tm awfully 
sorry I couldn't turn up the other evening/' he said. 
44 I was called into consultation unexpectedly, and had 
to spend practically the whole night in my laboratory. 
And in the bustle of it all I quxte forgot to ring you up 
to teil you I couldn't come/' 

44 There's no need to apologise," Dr. Priestley replied. 
44 1 know that you are always liable to be called away. 
But I thought at the time that the weather might have 
kept you at home. It was threatening to snow, you 
remember/' 

44 Threatening to snow, was it?” said Faversham. 
44 Fm afraid I didn't notice it. Too busy, I suppose. 
Anyhow, the weather wouldn't have kept me away 
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from yom* hospitable dooi. Sherry? Yes, rathcr. You 
know my weukness tor shony. WVil, Supt nntendent, 
how\s the world ot crime been gettmg 011 sinee l saw you 
last?" 

They chatted tor a tew mmutes, untü Oldiand was 
announced* 44 Hallo! " he saki, as Ik* gkneed roimd 

the room, " Hope I'in not late. Ihaks the worst of 
my proiossion, onc never eau count upon gelling any- 
where on time. By the way, Pnestiey, you’ve been 
away, I gat her. ! ram; ym up on Saltmlay cveuing, and 

they told me you weit out of town." 

“ I preseribed lor myseli a chango ot au dming the 
week end," Dt. Priostley replied. " Was your message 
important?" 

41 Not in the least. I merely thought that you uhght 
bc interested to heai that I had aeen yorur frfcnd, 
Christine Venna, unee more. Sint sent rouod lor me 
because she had a bad co ld. Nothing senous the matter 
wïth her. Not serieus enemgh to mfertere with hei make- 
up. You nevei saw sneb a picture as site made in bed. 
Flowers all oven the room, like a dainned conservatory. 
I was able to make a pictty good guess where they came 
from. 1 asked her if, she had any news of hor 1 not her, 
bot she said that she hadn't Imard a word about him." 

Faversham put down his glans with u groan. " Oh, 
Lord," he exelaimed, " Not Vennei agam! Lm siek 
to death of the sound ot fha idlow’s name, Ht/s gone* 
and ril hot unybody who likes that wc shall none et 
us ever sec or heat ot hint again» Car/f von provide 
us with a freslt probiem to slurpen our wits om Mr„ 
Hatulet?" 

But at this moment the gong somuled. and they went 
in to dinner. During the meal, no refrrencT was made to 
Venner. Dr. Pnestley, perhap» beeause Fa versham was 
so defmitely bored with the subject, dehbemteiy steered 
the conversation into different channels 
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lt was not until late in the evening, when 
sitting round the fire in the study, that the 
Venner came np again. It was Oldland who introduced 
it, after a fairly long silence which none of the others 
seemed anxious to break. 

“ Do you mind if I have a last whisky before I go y 
Priestley?" he mid. “No, don't you move, 111 get 
it for myself. D’you know, I ean't get that girl out 
of my head. Christin© Venner, I mean. Sorry, Faver- 
sham, 1 forgot your taboo for the moment/' 

“ Don't mind me," Faversham replied. “ We've 
kept off the subject for longer than I dared hope. If 
you must drag up the Venners again, you must, I 
suppose. Teil os why Christine Venner haunts you 
like this." 

“ Not becanse of her looks or her character, I assure 
you," said Oldland. “ She hasn’t got either. It's her 
outlook on life that beats me. The only thing that 
worried her when I saw her the other day was whether 
she'd be fit enough to go to some dance or other that 
she'd set her heart upon." 

“ I don't see anything very extraordinary in that/' 
Faversham remarked. “ What did you expect of her?" 

“ What did I expect of her? Why, some show oi 
concern, at least, about her brother. Dash it all, it is 
only a little more than a fortnight since the fellow 
vanished, leaving no tracé. And all that his sister thinks 
about is this confounded dance." 

“ Why shouldn't she be philosophic?" Faversham 
replied. " You and Priestley—I don't include Mr. 
Hansiet, for I expect that he has lost interest in the 
matter long ago— seem to me to be hunting for a mare's 
nest. When the subject came up I said that Venner 
had quietly effaced himself for a very good reason of 
his own. The fact that nsthing has been heard of Mm 
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all tuis time seems to prove 1 was riglit Don't you 
agree, Priestley ? 1 ' 

Dr. Priestley contented himself with nodding rather 
vaguely, and Faversham continued. " lf I, who had 
only seen the man once in my life, coulcl guess that, 
do you suppose his own sister couldn't? Of course she 
couldi Why slioiilcl she worry about Venner? She 
knows well enough that he's gone out of her life, and 
1 don't suppose that she regrets it. Why should she 
concern herself with anything more serieus than her 
own amusement?" 

" I remember, Professor, that you said that cases of 
disappearanee could bc divkied into four classes, 1 ' said 
'Hansiet. " Sir Alured evidontly puts this one into the 
fourth elass." 

1 4 Certainly 1 do," F aversham replied. * * There 
doesn't seem to me to bc any reasonable doubt about 
it" 

Oldland shook his head. " Sorry, Faversham, but I 
don't agree. F11 aclmit that appearances are on your 
sidc, but that's not everything. Venner simply isn't the 
man to decide on a step like that. However mueh he 
disliked the circumstances in which he found himself, 
he's have preferred muddling through them to making 
any decisive move." 

" Then what class do you put his disappearanee into, 
Doctor Oldland?" lïanslet asked. 

Oldland took a pull at his drink betore he replied. 
" There are several very queer points about the case," 
he said, with a glanco towards l)r. Priestley. " It's 
not easy to give a defmite opinion hefore those points 
are clcarcd up. But I don't see how the fellow can 
possibly be dead. What's becomc of the body? Sorne» 
body would have stumbled over it by now, for certain. 
On the wholc, Fm inclmed to plump for the third 
category. Venner might well be Buffering from some 
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temporary mental or nervous disturbance. What do you 
think yourself, Superintendent? 1 ' 

Hansiet hesitated. " I think it's more likely that he's 
suffering from a guilty conscience," he muttered darkly. 

“ A fugitive from justice!" Faversham exclaimed. 
“ The second category, by jove! The meeting is any- 
thing but unanimous. If you don’t mind my saying so, 
Mr. Hansiet, yours is the typical policeman's view. If 
a man disappears, therefore he has committed a crime, 
although it has not been discovered. f The wicked flee 
when no man pursueth/ eh? But what about our host ? 
He hasn't given his opinion yet, I notice." 

c< I prefer to reserve my judgment" replied Dr. 
Priestley, thus appealed to. 

“ Cautious man!" Faversham exclaimed mockingly. 
“ But I might have guessed that was what you would 
say. It's a pity though. I hoped that you would pro- 
duce some startling theory that Venner had been mur- 
dered for his money, and so place his disappearaix.e in 
the first category. Then all would have been represented. 
Fortunately, it doesn't seem to matter to anybody wbat's 
happened to Venner. I vote we leave him to stew in 
his own juice. In any case, it's time I was going home. 
Tve got a heavy day in front of me to-morrow.” 

After his guests had gone, Dr. Priestley once more took 
out the Venner dossier. He had long ago made up his 
mind that there was some close, though at present 
obscure, relation between Venner's disappearanee and 
his uncle’s death. Anything, therefore, which concerned 
Hinchliffe was worthy of addition to his notes, 

To the hst of dates which he had already com^osed 
he added these items. 

May ist.—Miss Venner purchases two tins of Iveris 
Vermin Killer from Pepper, chemist, Clewer Street 
May 4th—Ernest Venner visits his uncle at Bindon- 
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on-Sea, and discloses to him the relations bet««e* 
Christine Venner and Coleforth. 

May 5Q1_Hinchliile alters his wili in favonr ai Emest 

Venner. 

August (date uncertain, hut during arst week)— 
Ernest Venner visits Millinglon at tne Mermaid, and 
gives liü* iustrucliims in case his uude sbouid be raken 
iU. 
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III 

CHARLES ALCOTT, DECEASED 
I 

That year, a winter of unusual severity had been pre- 
dicted for the south of Endland. But until well after 
the New Year, it seemed as though the prediction would 
be falsihed. With the exception of a spell of frost at the 
end of November and the beginning of December, during 
which feil the few flakes of snow which Dr. Pnestley 
had seen on the night when Oldland had dined with him, 
the weather had been mild and open. 

The change came on January I7th. A bitter north- 
easterly wind sprang up, and the temperature feil well 
below freezing-point. Heavy clouds drifted auross the 
sky, and the conntry-folk declared that they could smell 
the snow coming. The more sophisticated spoke of 
wireless forecasts, and of snowstorms advancing across 
the North Sea trom Scandinavia. They were not dis- 
appointed. The snow began to fall in eamest on the 
evening of January i8th, and by next moming the 
greater part of Southern England lay hidden under a 
white blanket. 

But, as so often happens, the thickness of this blanket 
was very uneven. A strong wind had persisted during 
the fall, piling up the snow in drifts. The actual annunt 
of snow that feil was not more than a few inches, and, 
in the open, the heids were covered with nothing more 
than a light powder. The greater part of the snow had 
collected in depressions, and on the weather side of 
hedges. The result of this was that the roads, where 
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they ran across the ievel, were quite passable. But 
stretches that ran between banks or high heclgcs were 
snowed up in niany places to a cleplh of several teet. 

Gangs were immediately set to work to dear them, 
begiiming with the more important main roads first! 
The Weyford Rnral District Councih in partieular, was 
obliged to engage a largo number of casual labourers, 
In tliis district the drifts were unusualiy deep, and the 
harassed surveyor was at his wits' end to know which 
roads to clcar first. 

Spade, shovel and ïmprovised snow plough were set 
busily to work, and by the evening of the r<)th most of 
the obstructed main roads had been deared sufiiacntly 
to pennit of a single lino of traflic, or at the worst, a 
suitable detour had been clearecl. But the by roads had 
to wait their turn. And it was not until ten o'dook on 
the morning of Saturday, the 20Ü1, that a gang of four 
men set to work on the rond which led from Weyford 
past Markhej'S, Sir Alured Fa versha m's house. 

The state of this road was typieal. For rat her more 
than a mile out of Weyford it ran across a stretch of 
rough moorland, and was unfenred. For this disunce 
it was no more than a few inches deep in snow, which 
offered no serious impediment to traflic. Aftcr leaving 
the moorland, it entered oultivated country, and was 
bordemi by hedges on eitlier sidc. Againsf these iiedges 
the snow had piled up to a ronsiderable depth, but in 
most places the rentre of th<c road remained fatrly dear. 
At last, close to the en tra nee to Markheys, the road 
entered a eutting, with au average depth of eight feet 
or so. And into this eutting the snow had drifted, filling 
it completely. Krom the fields on either sicle, no tracé 
of the eutting could be seen. The surfaee of the snow 
gave no indication of the road which lay beneath it. 

The gang, under the leadership of its foreman, George 
Stickland, reached this spot. " Reckon we've got a 
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job ahead of us here, George," remarked one of the 
party pessimistically. 

“ Reckon we have/ 1 replied George curtly. " We 
shan’t do no good by looking at it, though. Bring along 
they shovels, and let's make a start. Tis the worst 
patch we've struck yet." 

They set to work deliberately, and began to excavate 
a track into the mouth of the cutting. They had not got 
very far when a woman’s voice hailed them. " Moming, 
Mr. Stickland! So you've set to work to clear us a path 
at last, then?" 

George looked up. “ Moming, Mrs. Waller," he 
replied. " Yes, we’re going to see what we can do for 
you. You be going to work, then?" 

He stood, leaning on the handle of his shovel, regard- 
ing Mrs. Waller. She stood at the edge of the road, a 
plump, elderly body, wrapped in many folds of au 
enormous woollen scarf. Her business was to look after 
Markheys during Sir Alured's absence, and for this 
purpose she walked over daily from Weyford. 

“ Tain't likely you '11 be through by dinner-time, Mr. 
Stickland,' 1 said Mrs. Waller. “ The road's blocked 
for nigh on half a mile, right past the gates. Tis no 
good trying to get though, the snow's too treacherous. 
I has to walk across the heids, and then through the 
gate on to the lawn. The front way's fair smothered/’ 

“ We shan't knock off this afternoon, Saturday though 
it be," George replied. f< The boss says the road's got 
to be cleared even if it means a lot of overtime. Well 
work on till dark, and if we don't get through by then, 
we '11 make another start on Monday moming." 

“ Tis lucky the family's away," said Mrs. Waller. 
“ There's no way to get to the house but by walking, 
and her ladyship's not too fond of that, what with her 
arthritis and all. I wouldn't go so far as to say that the 
young ladies wouldn't think it hne fun. But how would 
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Sir Aiured get backwards and forwards from the station, 
I’d lïke to know?” 

" Sir Aiured? A bit of walking wouldn’t frighten 
hira, don’t you fret. I’ve seen him out walking on a 
Stmclay raorning many a time, lookiug as if he enjoyed 
it. Wdl, we’U’ never get through if we don’t get to 
work, 1 reekon." 

He began shoveiling again, and Mrs. Waller walked 
on. But sho had not gone many paces before she stopped 
and turned round. “ ff you be going to work all the 
aftemoon, maybc you might likt: to come up to the 
house at dumer-time,” she saki. “ You and the chaps, 
tliat is. You ccrnltl have your dinner in the kitchen, 
and I’d put a kettle on for a cup of tea for them as 
likes it.” 

‘‘ Thank 'ee kindly, Mrs. Waller,” replied George. 
“ We ’11 come along, never fear, if it isn’t: putting you 
to any trouble.” 

“ ïi won’t be no tmuble, Mr. Stkklaml. You come 
along to the back door aud walk in.” And Mrs. Waller 
went on towards Markheys, visible a short distance away 
through the snow-dad trees. 

Georgt: resumed his intorrupted work, and the gang 
dug themsdves steadily towards the heart of the cutling. 
It was slow work, a passage had to be cut wide enough 
to take a eart, and the shovdfuls of snow had to be 
flung dear. The wind had died away to a complete 
caltn, but, althougli the sim was shining, it was freezing 
heavily. The men sweated fredy as they worked in 
silencè, resting now and llum for a minute’s breather. 

“ Lummy, George, rny back aches!” one of them 
exdaimed <it last. ‘‘ This perishin’ snow do hang terrible 
heavy. Ain’t it getting on for time to knock off for 
dinner?” 

George straightencd himself and extracted a massive 
silver watch from an inner pocket. ‘‘ ’Tain't barely 
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twelve o’clock yet,” he replied. 14 We '11 stick it tor 
another hour, and then we '11 go up and see Mrs. Wailer 
at the house. Wouldn’t do to knock o£f afore one o’clock, 
in case the boss comes along.” 

The man who had spoken grunted, and resumed his 
work. He was a few feet in advance of the rest, clearing 
a narrow path which the others widened as they followed 
him. He drove his shovel into the snow, then threw it 
over his shoulder to the top of the drift. All at once, 
as he drove it forward, his shovel resisted the lift. He 
seemed to have driven it under something heavy and 
unyielding. 

“ Hullo, what’s up now?" he muttered. s< There’s a 
bloomin’ great stone or something fallen into the 
ro ad." 

Still muttering, he began to dig round the object, 
whatever it was, clearing the snow away from it. Üntil 
at last he uncovered something that made him start back 
in amazement. “ Hey, George!” he cried. " Come 
and look here a minute. There’s summat wrong 
here!” 

“ What d’you mean?” said George, as he came up 
and peered over his shoulder. 4 * What’s that you found ? 
Huiio 

The removal of the snow had disclosed a patch ot 
grey cloth, covering something as rigid as stone. 
George pushed his subordinate out of the way, and feil 
on his knees beside it. Working with. his hands, he 
cleared the snow away. The patch of grey cloth grew 
until it became the back of a man’s coat. And, by the 
shape of it, there was no doubt that its owner 
was within. 

C£ Here, bear a hand, all of you!" George exclaimed. 
" There’s a poor chap buried under here. Stand round, 
and let's see if we can lift him out/* 

As soon as more of the snow had been cleared away, 
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there was no difficulty in lifting him. He was frozen 
absolutely rigid, and remained in his original posture, 
his arms crossed, and his knees drawn up to his chin. 
The neck was bent, with the forehead nearly touching the 
knees, and it was oniv with dilliculty that George could 
make out his features. 

4< He's dead, ain’t lu\ George?" asked. the man who 
had discovered him, learlully. 

44 Ay, he's dead, right enough," George replied, as 
they laid him back on the snow. 44 You'd be dead if 
you was frozen stift as that. Why, lie must have heen 
here sinee the snow feil, and that the day before y est er- 
day. Feil down and went to sleep lilce, all huddled up, 
I reckon. They do say that's what happens to anyone 
caught out in the snow." 

** Do 'ce know who his, George?" one of the men 
asked. 44 Do seetn as if 'twas a stranger to I." 

44 Nay, I never seen him afore," George replied. 
44 'Tis a stranger to thesen paris, 1 reckon. Well, we 
can't do nothing, his a job tor Sergeant Blewitt, over 
to Weyford. We'll have to get him afong. There's a 
telephone up to Markheys, isnh there?" 

Ay, there's a telephone," said the man who had 
last spoken. 44 Be you goin' to use 'un?" 

44 lil run up to the house and see Mrs. Waller. You 
chaps bide here. Bet ter not ciisturb anything, the 
Sergeant will want to see pist how we fomul him. And 
if the boss eomes along, teil him where ï've gone." 

He made his way up to the house, where Mrs, Waller 
greeted him. 44 Ah, here you be, Mr. Stiekland. I 
wasn't expocting you yet awhile, and the kettle's not 
on. But it won't take me long to set it boiling. Where's 
the other chaps? Ainh they coming up?" 

** They'll be along presently," George replied. 14 I 
came up because Fve a message to send to Weyford. 
There's a telephone in the house, ain't there?" 
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“ Ay, there's a telephone right enough, but it ain’t 
no marnier of use, Mr. Stickland. Sir Alured, he had it 
cut off when he went away, so as he wouldn’t have to 
pay for it while the house was empty.” 

George swore beneath his breath. There was nothing 
for it, then, but to walk back to Weyford. With a 
hurried excuse to Mrs. Waller, he left the house, and 
set off over the fields towards the town at the best pace 
of which he was capable. 

He was a swift walker, when he set his mind to it, and 
he reached the police station at Weyford shortly before 
one o'clock. Sergeant Blewitt, an eminently phlegmatic 
individual, listened to his story without betraying any 
sign of excitement. “ So you left your chaps on the 
spot?” he said. ‘‘That’s right. I’ll have to eome and 
have a look, I suppose, but the roads aren't fit to take 
the bike on. Teil you what, George, I’ll ring up Doctor 
Gainsford, and h$'ll run us out - in his car. He'11 have 
to see this body of yours sooner or later anyhow.” 

Doctor Gainsford, elderly, and looking forward to a 
Saturday afternoon by his fireside, was not too pleased 
at being called out to inspect a dead man. However, 
he picked the Sergeant and George Stickland up in his 
car, and drove towards Markheys. They found the mem- 
bers of the gang sitting huddled together in the warmest 
spot they could find, eating their bread and cheese. 

‘‘Now then, where’s this body?” Doctor Gainsford 
asked briskly. ‘‘ I don’t want to waste the rest of the 
afternoon out here.” 

Stickland led the way into the cutting, where the 
body, covered with a piece of sacking, lay in its original 
position on the snow. The doctor jerked the 
aside, then bent down and feit the body. " Beyond any 
ho^P of mine, I m afraid, he said. ” Do you know who 
it is, sergeant?” 

“ Can't say that I do, sir,” replied Blewitt. " Fve 
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never set eyes cm liim beiore, iliat 1 eau teil. Wlxat would 
you Jike douc with him, sir? ,# 

<# Daminxl it i know. 1 ean't oxaminc him properly 
out here, And it meuns sending for au ambulance to get 

him back to Weytord.” 

4< Beg pardon» sir/' (ieorge venturecL “ Couldn't we 
carry him to Markheys? There's nobody there but Mrs. 
WalIcT, and t ik; ambulance eouUl come out for him 
later,'" 

Doctor Gaindord jumpecl at the dia,nee ot gotting 
under cover. That's a, good iclea! M he said. You 
run akmg and teil Mrs. Wallet we're. coming. DU take 
alt respundbihty. Dm <püte sure Da versham wouldn't 
mind, he ought io be used to bodies by this time, There's 
a mg in the eat% we eau eatry him m that, with a man 
at each corner/ 1 

Stick land went on m advatia* to warm Mrs. Wallcr. 
Shc took the news ot the diseovery philosophically 
cnough. 4 ‘ Lor, uow» Mr. Sticklamh what a turn it 
must, imve given you, tmdmg him tike that F* But when 
it came to brmging the body into the house, she was 
adarnaiih 

° No, Mr. StiddandF* she sa ul lirrnly» M l ain't 
going to have n<> eotpses coming into this house, nat 
while Dm m charge. lt‘s nol the master Fm thinking 
of, He inakes hts money by eutting of thein up, as 
everybody knows, But he has proper plaees tor doïng 
thatln, and this ist/f one ot (hem. And 1 don‘1 care if 
Doctor Gainstord and Sergeant Blewitt says the corpsu 
shaïl come in. I say that it shai/t. Why, what would 
her ladyshtp and the yotmg ladies say if they thought 
there was eorpses lying about all over the house ?** 

“ But it won'! be tor long, Mrs. Waiier/* Stickland 
replied. 4 * Only until the ambulance conus out from 
Weyford/* 

** 1 don’t care how long it might be for. That corpse 
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isn't coming in. here, and that’s that. Why, "tisn't as if 
anyone knew who it was, even. But if you must have 
somewhere to put it, you can use the potting-shed. 
That's the key, over there on the dresser." 

So it was that when the procession arrived, hearing 
the dead man between them, they were directed tc the 
potting-shed, which smelt faintly but pleasantly of earth 
and tarred twine. Here it was laid upon the bench, and 
Stickland and his men returned to their work. 

The sergeant took out his note-book, and began to 
jot down particulars. The body was that of a slightly 
built man of between thirty-five and forty. He had not 
shaved, apparently, for some little time before his death, 
for his chin was covered with a light stubble. He was 
wearing a shabby grey overcoat, beneath which was an 
equally shabby brown coat and waistcoat. A pair of 
grey flannel trousers, badly wom at the knees, a pair 
of old shoes, very much down at heel, and a greasy cap 
completed his outer garments. 

Looks to me, sir, as if he was some poor fellow 
tramping the roads," observed the sergeant. 

“ He’s not an ordinary casual," the doctor replied. 
“ Look at his hands. They're filthy, but they've been 
wel! kept at one time. And by the look of his face, 
you can see he's a cut above the average tramp. A 
clerk, or something like that, out of work and looking 
for a job/' 

“ Maybe you're right, sir. Queer he should be on the 
by-road like this. It doesn't lead anjnvhere in particular. 
Only to the viflages lying round about/ , Then, after 
a moment's pause, " It was the cold that killed him, 
sir?" 

“ No doubt about that. Look at his face and hands. 
You see those red patches? They are characteristic 
of death from cold. Of course, I can't be absolutely 
certain until Fve got him to the mortuary and examined 
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hiin properiy. But, so lar as I can see, there are no 
signs of injury. üe ean’t have been run over, or any~ 
thing like that. 1 expect lie just iell down from 
exhaustiou. and went to sleep. He wou ld unconsciously 
huddle himselt up hke that, in au atlempt to keep warm, 
and that accounts tor the posUion in which he was 
founcl/' 

" Can you say how long he's been dead, 

sir ? M 

“ Long enough tor him to heeome as rigid as frozen 
multon. 1 ean't say more tlian that, hut it oughtn't to 
be diflieult to deduee it. It was tree/ing hard all 
Weclnesday and Ihursday, and the snow began to fall 
on Thursday evemiig. Kun and ask Mrs. VValler ü she 
went aiong the road on Thursday on her way home, 
and if so, what time it was and whether she met any- 
body/' 

The sergeant went to the house, and returned a lew 
minutes later. “ Mrs. Wal Ier says that she went home 
by the road as sin* always did till it was snow^d up, 
sir. She thmks it was hetween halt past three and lour 
on Thursday. and she saw nobody until she was nearly 
back in Weyionl. She didt/t meet any strungers at all, 
sir/' 

1 see. Welk I expert this poor tellow got here about 
dusk, and either teil, or lay down by the roadside. The 
place Stieklancl showed us as where the body was tound 
was right at the edge ot the road, under the bank. It 
began to snow about seveit o'cloek, it I remetnber 
rightly, and l ex peet that he died soine tune al)ont then. 
At a rough estirnate, you ran say that he bas heem dead 
about forty hours. Now, I can do nothing more here, 
ril get back to Weyford. and have the ambulance sent 
out. You can ride bark with it, and see to the body 
being put in the mortuary." 

After the doctor had gone, Sergeant Blewitt scribbled 
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a few more notes in his book. It then dawned upon him 
that it might be a matter of some difhculty to establish 
the dead man’s identity. The unfortunates who tramp 
the road do not, as a rule, carry visiting cards with 
them. 

However, he set to work to examine the pockets. The 
left-hand pocket of the trousers had a large hole in it, 
and was empty. The right-hand pocket had been 
patched, and contained seven pennies, a halfpenny, and 
a sixpence with a hole in it. In one of the waistcoat 
pockets were two half-smoked cigarettes. But in the 
inner breast pocket of the coat were two dirty pieces of 
paper, with writing upon them. 

Sergeant Blewitt examined these with interest. They 
might possibly throw light upon who the man was, and 
where he had come from. The first was a letter, so 
folded and creased as to be almost illegible. It was 
written on the commonest of paper, in a scrawling, 
uneducated hand, and rah as follows. 

“ Dere Son, 

“ This is to say i am well but in poor health the Dr 
says you will not have time in your job being so far 
away to come home for Xmas which i shall miss you 
it is a long time since i saw you Dere Son when the 
Whether is better i shall be alright my love dere son yr 
loving Dad Hy Alcott.” 

“ Well, that settles the chap's name, anyhow,” 
muttered the sergeant. “ If the father's name is Alcott, 
his must be too. There’s an address of some kind at the 
head of this letter, but Fm biest if I can read 
it” 

He took the letter to the door of the potting-shed and 
at last contrived to decipher the address. “ io Silver 
Lane, Barnsley." He scratched his head at this 
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a few more notes in his book. It then dawned upon him 
that it might be a matter of some difficulty to establish 
the dead man's identity. The unfortunates who tramp 
the road do not, as a rule, carry visiting cards with 
them. 

However, he set to work to examine the pockets. The 
left-hand pocket of the trousers had a large hole in it, 
and was empty. The right-hand pocket had been 
patched, and contained seven pennies, a halfpenny, and 
a sixpence with a hole in it. In one of the waistcoat 
pockets were two half-smoked cigarettes. But m the 
inner breast pocket of the coat were two dirty pieces of 
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might possibly throw light upon who the man was, and 
where he had come from. The first was a letter, so 
folded and creased as to be almost illegible. It was 
written on the commonest of paper, in a scrawling, 
uneducated hand, and ran as follows. 

“ Dere Son, 

“ This is to say i am well but in poor health the Dr 
says you will not have time in your job being so far 
away to come home for Xmas which i shall miss you 
it is a long time since i saw you Dere Son when the 
Whether is better i shall be alright my love dere son yr 
loving Dad Hy Alcott.” 

“ Well, that settles the chap’s name, anyhow,” 
muttered the sergeant. " If the father's name is Alcott, 
his must be too. There’s an address of some kind at the 
head of this letter, but Fm biest if I can read 
it.” 

He took the letter to the door of the potting-shed and 
at last contrived to decipher the address. “ 10 Silver 
Lane, Bamsley.” He scratched his head at this 
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Banibky somtded Eamiliar. He luid seen it in the list 
ot lootball resuits. In the Northern Section ot the Third 
Division ol the League, he Eelt sure. Piaying Huil City 
tliis very day. he behoved. Must be up North some- 
where, then. t'oiild Alcott have been on his way to or 
Erom Barns'.eyE II so, what on earlh was he doing in 
this outot-theway spotf 

Blewitt put the letter in his note-hook and turned his 
attention to the secotul [tieee oi paper. This was merely 
a setap, ot irregular sliape. But it was oE superior 
quahty, and on it was written, in a round feininine 
hand: 


“ Sir Aluied Faversham, K.B.E. 

“ Markheys 

11 Nr Woytonl 
" Hant " 

The sergeant nodded to himself as he put this secotid 
pieee oi paper in his note book. That explained how 
Alcott rauie to he in this part of the worid, He had Sir 
Alured’s addiess, and nieant to po and see him. To 
heg lor assi.danoc, most likely. He wmildn't he likely 
to know that Sir Alured was in Bondon and the house 
empty. 

_ And then Sergeant Blewitt wasslrtiek hy a bright idea. 
H Alcott knew Sir Alured, it was at least possible that 
Sir Alured knew Alcott. II he could identily hint, all 
diflktilty would he al an end. Blewitt paid a second 
visit to the house, and obtained Sir Alured's Bondon 
address front Mrs. Waller. 

By the time that the ambulance arrived, he had 
dccided what he would do, and, having seen the body 
deposited in the mortuary, which was merely a shed 
in the grounds of the local hospital, he proceeded to 
do it. The body was divestod of its outer clothing. 
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beneath which was a flannel shirt and woollen vest and 
drawers, clean enough, but ragged. And, on the neck- 
band of the shirt was a faded name, scrawled in 

marking-ink, Chas. Alcott. 

Identification was not going to present a very for- 
midable problem, after all. Sergeant Blewitt's next 
business was at the telephone. He rang up enquiries, 
found Sir Alured's Margaret Street number, and put a 
call through. He was lucky enough to find Sir Alured 
at home, and stated his reasons for ringing up. 

" I beg your pardon, sir, but this is Sergeant Blewitt, 
speaking from Weyford," he said. 

" Good-afternoon, Blewitt/' Sir Alured replied. 
" What can 1 do for you? Nothing wrong at Markheys, 
I hope/' 

" Nothing at all, sir. 1’ve just come from there, as it 
happens. I'm sorry to trouble you, sir, but could you 
teil me if you know anybody of the name of Alcott, 
Charles Alcott?" 

" Alcott, Alcott," Sir Alured replied. “ The name's 
familiar, somehow. Wait a minute. Yes, Fve got it. 
I had a laboratory assistant of that name once. Very 
decent young fellow, a Yorkshireman, I remember. Left 
me to take up some job or other nearer his home. What 
about him?" 

" Well, sir, the roadmen were clearing the road by 
Markheys to-day and found the frozen body of a man 
who appears to be Charles Alcott. I've been wondering 
if you could manage to come down and identify him for 
certain, sir." 

"Frozen!" Sir Alured exclaimed. " Poor chap! 
And close to Markheys, too. Why, I haven't heard of 
him since he left me, and I wasn't living at Markheys 
then. Yes, Fll certainly come down, Blewitt. There's 
a train leaves Waterloo about ten o'clock to-morrow 
moming, and Fll come by that." 
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Reference to the Post Office Guide iuformed Sergeant 
Blewitt that Barnsley was in Yorkshire, Ile feil sure 
enough of the identity of the dead man hy now to send 
a. wire to the Barnsley police, asking them to break 
the news of his son's dealli to llenry Aleott of 10 Silver 
Lane, 


2 

Sir Alured Faversham reaohed Waterloo shortly before 
ten o'doek on Sunday inornmg. It was still freozing 
hard, and nol many people were tinveiling, The vast 
station was aimost deserted, and Sir Alured, ha ving 
bought a first elass return ticket tor Weyford, went to 
the book stall to buy a paper to read on the journey. 

He was waiting lor his rhnnge, when he heanl a voice 
at his olbenv. '* Hallo, Faversham! Didn't expect to 
meet you here. I thought I was the only unfortunatc 
who had to travel in this wrat her." 

Faversham turned sharply. and reeognised Oldland. 
44 Not eoming my wa.y, hy any ehanre, au* you >” the 
latter eontinued, 44 Fve got to run anoss to Salisbury 
to see a patiënt. One of those winnen who always send 
for their bondon doctors when they're out of town. 
More money than sense." 

14 Just as W(*li tlu* money should fiiul its way into 
your pocket," Faversham n*plied. 14 No, Fm not going 
your way, Fm afraid. Fve got to go down to Weyford, 
Sorry, hut I must dash off. My train leaves in a, eounle 

of minutes." 

He hurried off to the platform, and took a seat in the 
train, whieh starled soon afterwards. Hut he m-cmed 
unable to eoneentrate his attontion upcm his newspaper. 
For the greater part of the journey he stared out of the 
window, frowning thoughtfully. 
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Sergeant Blewitt was waiting on the platform at 
Weyford to meet Mm, and saluted respectfully. “ ït's 
very good of you to take all this trouble, Sir Alured," 
he said. “ Doctor Gainsford is outside with his car. I 
told Mm you were coming down, and he said he would 
like to see you." 

" Very good of Gainsford, Fm sure," Sir Alured 
replied. “ Fm very sorry about this poor chap. You 
can teil me all about it later. We’d better get the 
identification over first.” 

They drove to the mortuary in which the body lay 
on a table, covered with a sheet. The place was un- 
heated, and the temperature was below freezing. “ The 
body is still frozen rigid," Doctor Gainsford explained, 
as he removed the sheet. “ It still retains the position 
in which it was found, lyïng on the right side, at the 
extreme edge of the road." 

Faversham nodded, and stared at the dead man's face. 
“ Yes, that's Charles Alcott," he said slowly. “ He 
hasn't changed much since I saw him last, six or seven 
years ago. I wonder what he was doing down here? 
Wanted to see me, I expect. What made you get in 
touch with me, Blewitt?" 

“ Excuse me, Sir Alured," Doctor Gainsford put in 
before the Sergeant could reply. “ It's devilish cold 
here, and I take it we none of us want to hang about 
longer than we can help. I suggest we go back to my 
place in a minute or two, where it's warm, and Blewitt 
can teil you the whole story. But, while you are here, 
Fd be much obliged for your expert opinion. If 11 carry 
more weight with the coroner than anything I can say." 

Faversham smiled. “ As to the cause of death? I 
think you're fully competent to decide that, Gainsford." 

“ It isn't every day I have a pathologist of your 
standing to consult. But in my opinion the man died of 
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exposure to severe cold. There are ao injurics as tar as 
one can teil." 

Favershain rapidly examined the body, with a 
dexterily that ca me ol bnp practice. ‘‘ A typical case 
of dcath trom cold," he said, as he rcplaced the sheet. 
“ All the ïmlicatious are present, and, as you say, 
there are no signs ol external iujury. 15 ut, all the same, 

1 shouUln’t be content to leave it at tliat, if 1 wcro you. 

1 know how deceptive even the most obvious appear- 
ances may be. 11 you takt,' my advice, you’11 carry 
out a repular post-mortem, and oliminatc all other 
possible causes ol dcath. 1’m assmninp, of course, that 
the coroner lias been informed, and approves.” 

“ 1 've seen the coroner," Doctor Gainstord replied. 
“ He proposes to hold an inquiry, without a jury, of 
course, to-morrow alternoon. Slmll wc gct along, before 
we share the tate ol tliis poor eliap?” 

Doctor Gainstord drove thein back to hls house, where 
they patheved loiuul tin- fin- in his Consulting room. 
" Now, Uien. Blowitt, suppose you lelt Sir Alured all 
about it," he said. 

Thus prompled, the serpeant reeoimted the lindinp ot 
the body, and the discoveries he had since made. “ It 
was tl lis pieee of pa pet, with youi name and address 
on it, sir. that made me rinp you up,” he eoncluded, 

Faversham glaneed at the serap, and hamled it back. 
“ Somebody must have written that down for him," he 
said. “ I wonder wlio it was/ Not that that matters. 
The curieus thinp is that he ca me all the way down 
here. If he wanted to see me, why didn’t he come to 
the laboratory in Lotulon? He knew that, wdl enough, 
since he worked there tor a couple of years. For that 
matter, why didn’t he write, instead of coming 
personally?" 

‘‘ You have heard nothing of him sina he left you, 
sir?” Rlewitt asked. 
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“ Not a word. In fact, Td forgotten all about him 
till you rang up yesterday. Of course, I recognised him 
at once, when I saw him just now. I find it much easier 
to remember faces than names. I tried to recall what I 
could about him yesterday evening. He came to me first 
in answer to an advertisement, from some place in 
Yorkshire, I think it was. His references were excellent. 
Blut he was a very quiet sort of chap, and never spoke 
much about himself. He wasn't married then, I know. 
In fact, I seem to remember that he told me that the only 
relation he had living was his father." 

“ That’s right, sir. I found a letter from his fathei 
in his pocket. Perhaps you'd like to see it, sir?” 

Faversham glanced at the letter which Blewitt handed 
him. ” H'm. Not a very highly educated man, evi- 
dently. I always had an idea that Alcott had made his 
own way in the world. What's the address on this letter.’ 
Bamsley, that's the place i I remember now. Alcott 
left me to take up a job in a mining research bureau 
somewhere in the South Yorkshire coalfield. Have you 
taken any steps to get in touch with the old man?” 

“ I wired to Barnsley, sir, and this is the repiy," 
said Blewitt, handing Faversham a telegram. This 
read: 

“ Houses in Silver Lane demolished two years ago 
stop Henry Alcott died in Union here February last 
stop no knowledge of any relations.” 

Faversham handed back the telegram. “ Then Alcott 
didn’t come from Bamsley to see me/ 7 he said. ” Nor 
was he on his way to see his father. Besides, that letter 
was written some time ago, by the look of it. See how 
the paper is tearing at the folds. It must refer to the 
Christmas before last. I expect Alcott only carried it 
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about because it was th<! last letter his lal her wrote. 
There was no onvelope wilh it, l suppnse?" 

“ No, sir, ÜHTc was no envelope," lilowiü replied. 
•• 1 louiul the: letter in his pocket lokled just as it is 
now.” 

“ And hè onl> had a lew eoppers on him, you say? 
Yet he docsn’t look as tiiough he'd been tramping the 
roads lor very long. I can't uuderstand it. epiile. Per- 
liaps he had 'niily just eome to Ihe end ot his resources. 

1 woukln’t have had this happen lor the workl.” 

The others kept silent, out of respect for Faversham’s 
grief. And, alter a pauso, he contmued. “ 1 suppose 
that the poor leliow made his way to Markheys, thinking 
that I was there and would help him. As, indeed, I 
would have, gladly. And then, tinding the house simt up, 
he tried to struggle on here. You don’t think he was 
starving, do you, Gaiustord?” 

üh. no, L don’t think that, Sir Alured,” Doctor 
Gainshirel replied to this sudden epiestiem, “ There are 
no signa of emaeiafion. 1 should think rather that he 
was exhausted by a long tramp, and toimd the extra 
couph: of miles into Weviord loo inuch lor him. The 
last straw, in tact. He probably sat down to rest by 
the roadside, and was overeome by sleep. The weather 
we had on Thursday evening would do the rest." 

■* 1 can't teil vou how lipset I am by this!’’ Favers- 
ham exdaiined. “ I can't help feeling that if I had 
only heen living at Markheys this woukln't have 
liappened. I could have found Alcott a job which would 
have fideel him over the wenst, casily enough. But 1 
can’t understand his be-ing down and out likt* that. 
What wi*re his clothes like?” 

“ Fairly good qnality, L should say, sir, ' Blewitt 
replied. ” And been looked after, too. His shirt had his 
name on it, for example. Everything clean, but wom 
literally into rags. sir.” 
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on that string. We've got to consider the practical 
details. You say that there is to be an inquest to- 
morrow. Gainstord? tt'li be coniotinclediy awkward it 
the coroner wants me to attend and give evidente Fvc 
an appomtment ai the Home (Mlice in the aftemoon." 

“ I know the coroixer very well," Doctor Gainstord 
replied. ' 4 1 lis name is Dunkorly, and he lives only a 
few doors away. Would you like me to ring him tip 
and ask him?" 

" I'd be very gratetul it you would/’ said Fa vers¬ 
ham. 

Doctor Gainstord went to the tclephone, and roturned 
with a selKsatisüed expression. " 1 expïained the diffi- 

eulty to Dunkorly," he announeed. " Ut' quite 
understood, And he asked me to teil you, Sir Alured» 
that if you care to go round and see him now, he thinks 
that something might be arranged." 

" Til go anti set* him willingly enough," Faversham 
replied. 84 Perhaps we'd hetter ali go, in oase Mr. 
Dtmkerly lias any questions to ask." 

They walked the short distance to the* eoroner's house, 
and were promptly admitted. Mr. Dunkorly was 
evident ly rniich impressed by Faversham's importance. 
" Your name is, ot eourse, a household word, Sir 
Alured/’ he said, as they were iutrodueed. 88 IJntü 
now, however, ï have not had the privilege of meeting 
you. Doctor Gainstord tells me that you have been able 
to identity the poor fellow found by the roadmen 
yesterday ?" 

" Ycs, unfortunately," Faversham replied. " He is 
an old laboratory assistant of mine» by name Charles 
Alcott" 

" Dear me! How very distressmg for you, Sir Alured. 

1 onderstand from what you have already told me, 
Sergeant, that ether evidence of the raan's identity exists 
beyond Sir Alured’s statement." 
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“ That is so, sir,” Blewitt replied. ” 1 lound the 
man’s name marked on the collar-band of his shirt, and 
a letter from his father in his pocket.” 

“ Just so, just so! ” said the coroner. ” Well, under 
the circumstances, Sir Alured, I think we should be 
justified in stretching a point. It would be ridiculous to 
ask you to interrupt your most important duties for such 
a trifling thing as this. Most fortunately, 1 happen to 
be a Commissioner for Oaths. If you will be good 
enough to write out a statement to the effect that you 
have seen the dead man, and can identify him as Charles 
Alcott, deceased, I will administer the oath, and that 
will be sufficiënt. I will accept your sworh statement as 
evidence to-morrow.” 

This formality was camed out, and Faversham, 
having warmly thanked the coroner, lëft his house. 
Doctor Gainsford gave him a pressing invitation to 
lunch, but he excused himself. ” Jhanks very much, 
but Fd rather get myself a 'bite of bread and cheese 
somewhere,” he said. ” While Fm down here, I may 
as well walk over to Markheys and see that everything 
is in order.” 

“ But why walk?” exclaimed the doctor. ”1 should 
be only too pleased to drive you over.” 

” Thafs very good of you, Gainsford, but Fd rather 
walk,” Faversham replied firmly. ” It will do me good. 
I find it almost impossible to get enough exercise in 
London. But there's one thing you might do for me, 
if you'11 be so good.” 

1 * I should be only too delighted to do anything in my 
power for you, Sir Alured,” replied the doctor effusivêly. 
The rule that prophets are without honour in their own 
country evidently did not apply to a man of Faversham’s 
eminence, so far as his home town was concerned. 

” Well, F 11 take you at your word,” said Faversham. 
” 1 don't like the idea of that poor chap having a 
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pauper’s funeral. 1 wish you wou ld see the undertakers 
tor me.. Being Sunday, 1 cau’t do it myselL Ask tliem 
lo prnvide a decent coflin, wilh a plate with his name 
on it. and tliat sort of thing. Teil thcm to see that 
everytlhng is done decently, and to scnd the bili in to 
mo. Will Unit he too much troublo?” 

“ Ifü be no troublo at all, Sir Aluivd. ! wili see 
the undertakers tirst thing to-morrow moining. and. givc 
thcm your instruc.tions. Are you sim; you won’» ehange 
your niind. and stay lo lunch?” 

But b’aversham was adamant, and look his leave ot 
Doctor Gamstord and tin* sergeant. 11 e went to see 
Mrs. Waller, had a few words with her, and Swrrowed 
the keys of Mnrkheys. ïhen he walked the two miles at 
a gootï swingmg pacc, inspeded the spot whore AU ott's 
body had been found. and let. himselt into the eoase. 
He spent an hom or so tliere, looking round, thor. walked 
back to Weyiord, where he gave the keys bark to Mrs. 
Waller and took an atternoon train hack to Kordon. 

The ïnquest, whieh took place next day at Weyiord 
polier station, was a very quiet aflaii. !he buding ot 
Atcolt's body had aroused no parüeul.u interest, and 
the only representative of the public was thi reporter 
of the 'Wfvjnrd and County Standard. The witnesses 
weve Georgo Stickland and the man who had actually 
fonnd the body. Doctor Gainsford, and Sergeant 
BleWltt. 

George and his mate dcscrihed the fimling ol ihe body, 
and the aetion thoy had taken, The coroner. who had 
seen no neecssity to summon a jnry, aske<l them a few 
questions and dismissed them. Doctor Gainsford then 
gave his evidence. A preliminary examination had led 
him to the conclusion that the deceased had died as the 
result of exposure to extreme cold. 

" Acting upon your instructions, sir, I snbsequently 
carried out a complete examination. I mav say that. on 
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the advice of Sir Alured Faversham, whose experience 
of such matters is very great, I made a more exhaustive 
examination than might have appeared necessary." 

“ Qnite so, quite so," said the coroner approvingly. 
" The advice of a man like Sir Alured could not lightly 
be disregarded." 

“ So I feit, sir. Upon opening the body, I found 
^ertain characteristic appearances. Smail extravasa- 
tiqns of blood were present under the epithelium of the 
gastric mucous membrane, and the heart was distended 
with blood of a bright red colour. On the exposed 
surfaces of the body, that is to say the face and hands» 
there were certain cherry-red spots, or rather stains.” 

" And in your opinion, doctor, these appearances 
point to death from the cause which you have men- 
tioned? " 

“ They are characteristic of death from exposure to 
extreme cold, sir." 

" And you found nothing which suggested a possible 
altemative cause of death? No injuries of any kind, for 
instance?" 

" Nothing whatever, sir. The body was quite un~ 
injured, extemally and intemally. The organs were 
perfectly normal, and were those of a healthy man. 
Further, the deceased was well-nourished. By tfds I do 
not mean that he possessed superfluous fat, but that there 
were no symptoms of emaciation. It would appear, 
however, that he had not partaken of food for some 
hours before his death." 

" Thank you. Doctor Gainsford. Now, Sergeant 
Blewitt, I should like to hear your statement." 

Blewitt produced his documents and the dead man's 
shirt, and told his story. The coroner listened to him, 
nodding his head at intervals. He seemed perfectly 
satisfied, and much impressed by the marking on the 
shirt. 
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” l h.it, thun, concludcs the evidente I have to hear,” 
he saki. “ I may say that the deceased has been 
idcntitkd by no less a persen than Sir Alured Favers- 
hani. Ilis identificatie» is in agreement with the 
evidenee given by Sergeant Blewitt. In his swom state¬ 
ment, whicli 1 have before me, he declares that he has 
recogniscd tlu; deceased as Charles Alcott, about thirty- 
five ycars ol age, and fortnerly employed by him as a 
laboratory assistant. 

•• This unfortunate affair can easily be explained. 
The deceased, whom we must assume had made his 
way to the vicinity of Markheys in order to interview Sir 
Alured Fa versham, his previous employer, was over- 
conui by exhaustion. He lay, or feil, by the sido of the 
road, and quickly succumbed to the effects of the severe 
frost. 

" Nor is it difficult to cstimate very closely the time 
when this must have happened, Had the deceased been 
lying by the roadside before dusk on the ibth, he would 
almost certainly have been seen by some passer-by. 
Again, since the body was found bencath the snow-drift, 
it must have been in position before the snow began to 
fall, about seven o’dook that evening. Do you eonskler 
it possible to tix the time of death with greater exactitude. 
Doctor Gainsford?” 

“ I do not, sir. Deceased no doubt feil asleep, a 
phenoinenon nearly always induced in those exposed to 
extreme cold. It is inipossible to say how long after 
this death aelually ensued. Hut the period which elapsed 
was probably short.” 

" Just so! just: sol We may place it on record that 
the deceased died during the evening of Thursday, the 
i8th. Death was clearly due to rnisadventure, and the 
cause of it has been cstablished beyond a doubt. I 
shall record a verdict accordingly.” 

Thus ended the inquest. The funeral took place next 
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rnorning at Weyford cemetery. It was still bitterly colci 
and freezing hard, and there were no mourners. The 
undertaker had carried out Faversham's instructions, 
and provided a handsome oak cofiin. Such was the end 
of the unfortunate Charles Alcott. 


3 

On the following Wednesday, January 24 th, Oldiand 
dined with Dr. Priestley at Westbourne Terrace. A 
very unusual case which Oldiand had attended tormed 
the topic of discussion during the meal, and continued 
while they drank their coffee subsequently. 

“ I feit all the time that it was hopeless/' Oldiand 
said as he put down his cup. “ I suppose all doctors get 
cases like that trom time to time. But when i come 
across one, it has the most depressing effect upon me. 
It makes me feel that we haven't got any forrader since 
the time of Hippocrates. All our Science, all the raeans 
we have at our disposal, seem utterly futile. One sees 
one's patiënt dying before one's eyes, in spite of all one's 
efforts, and it's not a pleasant experience." 

" The whisky is on the table at your elbow," Dr. 
Priestley remarked. “ Help yourself. Which particular 
complication was actually responsible for your patient's 
death?” 

" Tetanus, 1 fancy,” Oldiand replied, as he mixed 
himself a drink. " I inoculated him, of course, as soon 
as I noticed the first symptoms, but it had absolutely no 
effect. Nothing I could do seemed to be of the slightest 
use. But there 1 I’ve bored you enough already with 
my troubles. The mention of tetanus reminds me of 
Hinchliffe and the Venner case. IVe heard nothing of 
that girl lately. I suppose your interest in the affair has 
cooled long ago?° 
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“ Cooled? Yes. I think that is a suitahie exprcssion. 
Bnt my interest in a prohlem nevor entirelv vauishes 
so long as that problcm mnains unsolved. ]‘n this case 
1 have kopt a file open, in which to record itny further 
infonnation. Hut during the last few wtdts only one 
110(0 lias heen added to it.” 

“ May one inquire what that note was about?” 
Oklland inquired. 

Cerlainly. ('11 November 27Ü1 last f paid a visit to 
Vennor’s oIttce. and interviewed his secrotary, Miss 
Loveday. f mast conloss to having einployed a harmless 
artitice to account lor my visit. I succoeded in gaining 
Miss Loveday's conüdonc.e, to a certain extent, and 
tokl her that my adviee was at her disposal should she 
iind hersdf in any difficulty.” 

Oldlatul grinried. “ I’m surprised at you, at your 
time of lift', 1 'ntsüey,” he said. “ I shail begin to 
suspect that you're as bad as that old lawyer chap you 
tokl me about. Go ahead.’' 

My interest in Miss Loveday was hardly personal. 
On the tnorning of Deeembet 2ist she tdêphoued to 
me, and as a lesult of our conversation, she ca me to sce 
me here that evening. She was verv anxious tor my ad- 
vice «pon what she should do. She had the «fier of 
an appointment with a firm ut merchants, which she 
must dcfmitely eithei roluse 01 accept before the New 
Year. She had heard nothing of Mr. Veneer, and 
despaired of his return. What should she do? 

“ f tokl her that I thought it highly itnprohahlc that 
Venner would return, now that so long an interval had 
dapsed. My suggestion was that she should write to 
Miss Venner, telling her that she proposed to tmninatc 
her engagement, and asking her to appoint somoone to 
whom she couki hand over the office anti ïts contents. 
This she did. Miss Venner appointed her solïcitor, Mr. 
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Coleforth, and he, presumably, is now administering 
the business.” 

Expecting it to revert to the fair Christine, one sup- 
poses,” Oldland remarked. “ But I think you were 
right. Venner won’t tum up now, after all this time. I 
wonder what has happened to him ? I haven’t so much 
faith in my original theory as I had. If he’d ïost his 
memory or anything like that, he’d have been identified 
by now.” 

Before Dr. Priestley could reply the door opened 
and the parlourmaid announced Sir Alured Faversham. 
“ I’ve taken advantage of your invitation to drop in 
any evening I liked, Priestley,” he said. ‘‘ You can 
teil me to clear out if I’m in the way. Good-evening, 
Oldland. I thought it quite possible that I should run 
into you.” 

” I am very glad to see you, Faversham,” Doctor 
Priestley replied. “ Mary, bring in the decanter of 
sherry, will you, please? You know where the cigars 
are kept, Faversham.” 

“ Thanks very much,” Faversham said, as he walked 
across to the cabinet and selected a cigar. “ You’re one 
of the most hospitaöie people I know. Beastly cold 
stUl, isn’t it? By the way, I suppose that Oldland has 
told you that we met for a moment last Sunday 
moming?” 

‘‘ No, I meant to teil him, but my tongue ran away 
with me, and I forgot,” Oldland said. “ I guessed what 
your business was at Weyford when I saw that para- 
graph in the paper this moming.” 

" Paragraph in the paper!” Faversham exclaimed 
sharply. “ What are you talking about, Oldland?” 

“ You’re so used to being in the news, that a little 
thing like that would escape you. Besides your tastes 
are too highbrow to allow you to read the Daily Bugle. 
Mine aren’t. I read the rag every moming, every page 
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ot it. and enjoy it. That's vvturc I saw your name this 
morning. I cut out the paragraph to show l’riestley, who 
ncver read anything but The Times, I know. What 
clid I do with it! 1 Ah, here it is.” 

He produced a newspaper cutting trom liis pocket 
and read it aloud. ‘‘ Lahoratory Assislant’s fate. 
Among the victims ot the present wintry spcll must be 
numbered Charles Alcott. a lahoratory assistant. The 
uniortunatc man was discovered frozen to death by 
men engaged in clearing the snow from a rond in the 
vicinity ot Weytord, Ilainpshire. At the inquest, it was 
stated that the body had been identiiied by Sir Alured 
Faversharn, the eminent putlmlogist, and that Aleott 
had at one time. been employod by him as bis assis¬ 
tant. ” 

•• U’s marvellous what trilles the newspapers find 
space tor,” said Faversharn. ” Yes, that paragraph is 
correct in essentials. The loeal poliee fonnd a. piecc 
of paper with my address on it, and rang me tip. Thcy 
knew who the tellow was already. There was never 
any doubt about it. His shirt was marked with his 
name, tor one thing. But they askod me to go down 
and makt* sure." 

” Was Alcott a native ot Weylord?” Di. Priestley 
asked. 

‘‘ No, he was a native ol Barnsley m Ybrkshire, but 
it seeans that he had not come direct from there. I had 
completdy lost sight ot the poor ehap siure he lelt me, 
seven years ago. Fiom all appearances, he must have 
fallen upon evil days, and hearing that f lived near 
Weyford, came to look me up. But there was no clue 
to where he had come from.” 

" Turned up trom nowhere, eh?” Oldland remarked. 
" By jove, that’s the e.xact eonverse to the case of Vcn- 
ner. Venner disappears into the fourth dimension, and 
your man Alcott appears from it, just as mysteriously I” 
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“ Oh, damn Venner/' Faversham exclaimed. “ You 
and Priestley have Venner on the brain. I hoped we had 
ail forgotten that not very enthralling incident long ago. 
Upon my word, Oldland, you're quite capable of sug- 
gesting that Alcott was really Venner in disguise. You 
want all your incidents nicely rounded off for you, like 
a book. But unfortunately, our experience tells us that 
things aren’t like that. We rarely see the complete 
story, only one phase of it. The beginning or the end 
is always missing. I shall never know the circumstances 
which brought Alcott to Weyford, and you will never 
know what happened to Venner/ 1 

“ There's a lot of truth in that/' replied Oldland. 
“ But really, you know, I wasn't going to suggest that 
the vanished Venner had reappeared in the guise of 
Alcott. What I meant to imply was that there seems to 
be some hidden realm of space, from which some peopie 
can appear and into which others can disappear. You 
were going down to identify the poor chap when we met 
at Waterloo, 1 suppose?'* 

Faversham nodded. “ I would have told you all about 
it then, if 1 had had time. Yes, I went down and saw 
him in the mortuary, frozen stiff, and I recognised him. 
Has it ever struck you, Priestley, that recognition is a 
queer thing?" 

“ Identification is always surrounded with diffi 
aalbes," Dr. Priestley replied. “ Had you any difficulty 
in recognising this man Alcott?" 

“ Not the slightest, although bef ore I saw him I won- 
dered if I should know him again. Fm always amazed 
when I hear peopie in the witness box swear to recog¬ 
nising somebody whom they only knew slightly, and 
that maybe a dozen years ago. And as we all know, 
cases of mistaken identity occur every day." 

Faversham helped himself to a glass of sherry, and 
drew his chair nearer to the fire. “ It's an uncom- 
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monly interesting subject,” he continued. “ Al > d 
one that all three of us must come up agamst fairly tre- 
quently. Take this case of Alcott, for example. The 
local sergeant, whom Fve known ever smce I went to 
live at Markheys, rang me up on Saturday zitcmoon 
His first question was, did I know anybody of the name 

of Charles Alcott? . 

“ Now, the name produced an immediate response 

in my brain. It had a familiar ring Charles ^cott 
Yes I was perfectly familiar with the name. But i 
could not at once link it up with the individualto whom 
it belonged. Then the associations attached to the name 
began to appear. I had a mental picture of my labora¬ 
tor'. Then, and not till then, I remembered that Charles 
Alcott was the name of a laboratory assistant who had 
left me seven years ago. You understand that I m tiy- 
ing to explain my mental processes? „ 

“ Your explanation of them is most liicid, vi» 
Priestley replied. ‘‘ Did you, at the same time, ac- 
quire an impression of Alcott's appearance, 

“ No, most certainly I did not. I'm coming to that 
part of it. The next thing, Blewitt—that’s the sergeant 
Lasked me, was, would I come down and ïdentify 
him? 1 said I would, but after I had rang on, I nalf- 
regretted my promise. Should I recognise the man agam 
when I saw him? With sufficiënt certainty, that is, to 

swear to his identity? , . 

“ I don’t mind telling you, Priestley, I got quite 
worried over it. The position, when I examined it, was 
this Alcott had been with me for about three years. 
So far as I could remember, there had never been any- 
thing very striking about his appearance. I had seen 
him every day of the week. He had been a perfectly 
familiar spectacle to me. If anyone had changed places 
with him, I should have spotted it at once. And yet— 
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1 had never taken any particular notice of the chap. I 
wonder if you know what I mean?” 

Both Dr. Friestley and Oldland nodded cemprehend- 
ingly, and Fa versham continued. 

“ The point was, should I recognise him after an in¬ 
terval of seven years? I very much doubted it. I had 
completely forgotten what he looked like. The ques- 
tion I asked myself was this. If I passed him unex- 
pectedly in the Street should I recognise him? And I 
feit pretty certain that I should not. 

“ What Fm trying to point out is that our recollec- 
tion of people depends entirely upon the cixuimstances 
under which we have known them, and not upon any 
degree of intimacy. I had worked in the same room as 
Alcott for three years. But he had had no particular 
significance for me. He was my assistant, as much a 
part of the laboratory as the bench or the apparatus 
standing upon it. But nothing had ever happened to 
draw my attention to him particularly. 

“ We don’t seem able to keep off the subject of that 
confounded fellow Venner. He will serve as an example 
to illustrate what I mean. I saw Venner once, for a 
period of an hour or so, at the inquest on hls uncle’s 
body. There was nothing striking about Venner's ap- 
pearance, either. But on that one occasion I studied the 
man. He interested me, because, I suppose, I feit a sort 
of protective instinct towards him. I knew jolly well 
that, but for my evidence, he would probably have been 
arrested on a charge of murder. 

' ‘ Now, what is the result? I have a very vivid mental 
picture of Venner. I could give you now a very accurate 
description of his appearance. I should know him any- 
where, the moment I set eyes upon him. And I feel 
that in seven years time my recollection of him will 
be just as sharp. If you like to put it that way, Venner 
is one of the people whose appearances are delinitely 
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photographed upon my brain. We all have a mental 
gallery of photographs like that, I expect. And it doesn’t 
follow, because a person is among them, that that per- 
son has exercised any influence upon our lives.” 

‘‘ You are quite right there, Faversham,” Oldland 
remarked. “ 1 can remember all sorts of people whom 
I’ve only met casually once or twice.” 

“ And have forgotten dozens of others who were at 
one time perfectly familiar, I have no doubt. Anyhow, 
that’s what happens in my case. Alcott, now. On Satur- 
day evening I couldn’t have given you the vaguest 
description of him to save my life. Medium size, slight 
build, about twenty-five when he came to me, therefore, 
about thirty-five now. That’s absolutely all. Might 
apply to Venner himself, and to millions of other people 
for that matter. 

" Well, 1 went down to Weyford, and in spite of my 
misgivings, I recognised Alcott at once. His appearance 
came back to me in a flash, the moment I set eyes upon 
him But this is the point I want to make. My recog- 
nition of him depended upon the form in which the ques- 
tion presented itself. In effect, I was asked, ‘ Is this 
Charles Alcott?’ and I was able to reply with certainty, 

' Yes, it is.’ My memory of him retumed as soon as I 
saw him.” 

“ With sufficiënt force to eliminate the possibility of 
the body being that of someone else?” Dr. Priestley 
asked. 

" With sufficiënt force to justify me in taking an 
oath that the body was that of Alcott. But had the 
question been put to me in the usual form in which it 
arises when Identification is required, the reaction of 
my memory would not, I think, have been so rapid. You 
know the usual police procedure. A man is in custody, 
on a charge of housebreaking, say. A witness is found, 
who saw a man entering the house in question. The 
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issue then arises, is the man in custody the man seen by 
the witness? 

“ What happens? The pnsoner is paraded, along 
with a dozen others chosen at random. The witness is 
asked, ‘ Are any of these the man you saw entering the 
house?' And that is an amazingly 'difficult question to 
answer. Ask your friend Superintendent Hansiet, and 
he will teil you that if the test is carried out in good 
faith, by which I mean without any prompting of the 
witness, it fails as often as it suceeeds. 

“ And I don’t wonder at it. Take the case ot Alcott 
and myself. Suppose the circumstances had been differ¬ 
ent. Suppose I had been shown a dozen living men, 
Alcott among them. I say living, because it is much 
easier to identify a man when he is dead than it is when 
he is alive. We recognise people as much by their 
habitual expression as anything else, and a living man 
can change his expression, whereas a dead man can't. 
Had I been asked, ‘ Do you know any of these men?' 
1 should have pointed to Alcott and replied. £ That 
man's face is very familiar to me/ I should have known 
immediately that at one time I had continually seen 
him. 

" I should then have been asked, ‘ Who is he?’ And 
to that question I might not have been able to give an 
immediate reply. It might have taken me some time to 
link up the familiarity of the face with the personality of 
its owner. I should have had to have gone through a 
series of scenes, as it were. Markheys? No, the face 
did not fit in with those surroundings. My club? No. 
Any of the numerous inquests which I have attended? 
No. And so I should have gone on till I came to my 
laboratory. Then a picture would have flashed into my 
brain. The man I saw before me washing test-tubes at 
the sink, perhaps. Then I could have replied, f That 
man used to be my laboratory assistant/ ‘ His name/ 

K 
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* I can’t remember. Let me think. Yes, I have it» 
Alcott, Charles Alcott/ And not until then would the 
identification have been complete/" 

" You put that jolly well, Faversham/" said Oldland. 
" Especially the point about linking up a famiMar face 
with its owner. There's a shop close to my house into 
which I go at least once a week to buy tobaceo. The 
same man always serves me. I haven't the slightest idea 
of his name, but he’s always in bis shirt-skeves, with 
about half an inch of cigarette end in the corner of his 
mouth. If he wasn't in the shop, I shouid notice it at 
once. But if I met him in the róle of chief mouraer at 
a funeral, with a frock coat and top-hat, I sJhouldn't be 
able to place him. I could only say that his face was 
vaguely familiar to me/" 

44 The subject of recognition is certainly a difficult 
one/’ Dr, Piiestley observed. “ But 1 take it, Favers- 
ham, that had you been asked to identify this man 
Alcott without his name having been raentioned, you 
would eventually have done so?° 

Yes, by the process I have just described, and my 
identification would have been just as certain. But it 
would not have been convincing to the spectators, io 
this case, Sergeant Blewitt The moral effect of Identi¬ 
fication at first sight is fax greater than that of identifica¬ 
tion after a period of consideration. Hesïtation of any 
kind always suggests a possible element of doubt. In 
this case, there was no room for doubt. My recognition 
of the man was instantaneous/* 

" Rather a pity, in a way/* Oldland remarked. 
“ From Priestley's point of view, I mean. Look at the 
chance he would have had if you hadi/t been able to 
identify Mm I An unknowm man buried beneath a snow- 
drift! You know quite well that he woulda’t have rested 
until he had found out who he was/' 

Faversham laughed. <f I dare say you’re rfeht,” he 
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said. 0 Fve saved him that trouble, anyway. No, 
there's no mystery about poor Alcotfs death, Fm afraid. 
Just one of those tragedies that might so easily have 
been avoided. If he’d only written to me, bef ore taking 
that last joumey to Weyford! Fd have helped him 
out, and I expect my influence would have found him 
a job somewhere. Instead of that . . /' 

He broke off suddenly and poured himself out another 
glass of sherry. “ There's something about the atmo- 
sphere of this room that leads one to speculation, Priest- 
1 ey," he continued. “ And in this case the speculation 
isn't particularly cheerful. What were that poor chap's 
feelings during hls last hours of consciousness, I wonder? 
There seems very little doubt that he had been to Mark- 
heys to see me. Can't you imagine the bitterness of his 
disappointment when he found the place shut up? Out 
of a job, nothing but a few coppers in his pocket, night 
coming on, and his last hope gone! Did he really 
stop for a rest, meaning to struggle on when he feit 
stronger? Or did he deliberately lay himself down there 
to wait for the end ? I wonder!'' 

" fs there a workhouse at Weyford?" asked Oldland, 
unsympathetically. 

Faversham tumed on him. “ Oh, yes, I know! 
Nobody need starve, or go without a nighFs lodging, in 
this marvellous civihsation of ours. Are suicides any less 
frequent, because of that? Your smug assumption is all 
very well, Oldland. But there are still lots of people 
who would prefer a painless death to seeking the hos- 
pitality of the casual ward. And Alcott, ï fancy, would 
have been one of these/' 

“ But there is usualiy an altemative to the casual 
ward/' said Dr. Priestley, anxious to preserve the peace. 
0 A man of Alcott's age—you said, I think, that he 
was about thirty-five—must surely have had some 
friends or relations?" 
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“ Apparently iie had not," Faversham replied. “ He 
was a native of Barnsley, in Yorkshire, and Sergeant 
Blewitt made inquiries there. His only relation seems 
to have been his father, and he died a year ago. And 
since he died in a charitable institution, it is not to be 
supposed that Alcott’s relations, even had they existed. 
could have done much for him. ,, 

“ You thihk that he had determined to apply to you 
for assistance?" said Dr. Priestley. " Very probably, 
under the circumstances, especially if he was in the 
neighbourhood of Weyford. But how did he know that 
you had taken a lease of Markheys? You had not done 
so seven years ago/' 

“ Oh, somebody told Mm, 1 suppose. As 1 think 1 
told you just now, he had a piece of paper with the 
Markheys address on it. He may have heard by chance 
that I was living in the district and got somebody to 
give Mm the address. Oh, well, if s a rotten business 
altogether, and I wish I could get it out of my mind. 
Yarning to you two about it won't help matters. Best 
thing I can do is to get back to the flat. Fve got some 
letters to write, and I shan't have time in the morning." 

He finished his sherry and said good-night. 


4 

Oldland glanced at the clock as Dr. Priestley returned 
after seeing Faversham out. “ ït's early yet," he said 
“ May I stop a bit longer, or would you rather that 1 
followed Faversham's example and went home?" 

" I hope you will not go just yet," Dr, Priestley re¬ 
plied. “ As you know, I prefer not to go to bed too 
early/ 1 

“ Then Fll help myself to another whisky, if I may. 
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Faversham seems a bit cut up about that poor fellow 
Alcott, doesn't he?” 

“ Because, I think, he feels that he is indirectly to 
blame. If he had been living at Markheys the man 
would not have died. It is utterly illogical, of course, but 
we are often inclined to blame ourselves for events 
entirely bevond our controL I have a distant recollection 
of the man, thongh I could not describe him. I have 
been in the habit of visiting Faversham J s laboratory 
for many years, at infrequent intervals/* 

“ Faversham's analysis of the processes of indentifi- 
cation was pretty shrewd. I think he's right. It isn't 
always easy to recognise people, by any means. Do 
you think you would have recognised Alcott, if you 
had been asked to?” 

Dr. Priestley shook his head. “ I think it very 
doubtful,” he replied. “ I can only have seen him 
half a dozen times, and I never knew his name. To 
me he was merely Faversham's assistant. Foliowing 
the process of thought which Faversham described to 
us, I shonld probably have been able to say where I had 
seen him. Faversham, of course, could identify the body 
with certainty.” 

" He wouldn't have sworn to him, if he hadn't been 
absolutely sure. He's a cautious chap, is Faversham. 
You know, I never really meant to suggest for a moment 
that the body was that of Vennen It couldn't have 
been, of course. I was only trying to pull Faversham's 
leg.” 

” Faversham has no taste for a problem which does 
not directly concern him. But why, apart from his iden- 
tification of the body, could it not have been that of 
Venner?” 

“ Because of the circumstances. Venner cannot have 
been wandering about the country all this time, unless 
my original theory is right, and he had lost his 
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memory. Who would wander about with only a few 
coppers in their pocket, when they need not? And if 
he had lost his memory, and was wandering aimlessly, 
he would have attracted attention and been recognised 
before this.” 

After some further desultory conversation, Oldland 
finished his last whisky and soda, and went home. 

But Dr. Priestley’s mind still ran upon what Favers¬ 
ham had told him of the circumstances of Alcott’s 
death. He had said that there was no mystery about 
it. That might be so. But there were certain features 
of it which had aroused his interest. And as Harold Mere- 
field had once said in confidence, when he once got his 
teeth into a thing, it was a devil of a job to make him 
let go. 

Alcott’s death has been satisfactorily explained. The 
mystery, if any existed, did not lie there. It lay in 
Alcott’s behaviour during the days preceding it. Where 
had he come from, that Thursday evening? Were his 
circumstances really so desperate as appearances 
seemed to indicate? If so, why had he not applied 
earlier to Faversham for assistance? Was it conceivable 
that the idea had not occurred to him until he learnt 
by chance that Faversham lived in the neighbourhood 
of Weyford? In fact was the explanation that Favers¬ 
ham, and apparently everybody concemed, had so 
readily accepted, the correct one? 

Hardly a matter worth worrying about, Dr. Priestley 
assured himself. Alcott was dead, and there was an 
end to it. 

However, a few days later, Dr. Priestley had occasion 
to spend a night in Southsea. An old colleague of his 
lived there, an expert in a branch of knowledge in which 
Dr. Priestley was at the moment interested. The object 
of his visit was to obtain confirmation of certain 
scientific facts which he was gathering for an article 
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which was to appear in one of the leamed joumals. 
And on looking tip the train by which he was to return 
te London, he saw that it stopped at Weyford. 

Even then, he did not make up his mind. He entered 
the train, and opened his copy of The Times. 5 ut his 
normal powers of concentration faiied him. He found 
that his eyes followed the wording without conveying 
its meaning to his brain. And when the train, pulled up 
at Weyford, he got out, deposited his luggage in the 
cloakroom, and walked into the town. 

He inquired his way to the police station, anci when 
he reached it, asked to see Sergeant Blewitt. The ser¬ 
geant appeared, and Br. Prïestiey introduced himself . 
“ I am a iriend of Sir Alured Faversham, who kas 
toid me of the death of his late assistant, Charles 
Alcott,” he said simply. "lam wondering whether it 
would be possible for me to see the docoments which 
were found in the dead man’s pocket?” 

“ I don’t see any objection to that, sir, since you are 
a iriend of Sir Alured’s,” replied Blewitt. ” If yoa 
don’t mind waiting a minute, I’ll fetch them. We’re 
keeping everything of Alcott’s, in case somebody should 
tnr.'i up to fetch them.*' 

Biewitt went out and retumed shordy wïth the two 
piec.es of paper. The first that Dr. Priestley picked up 
was the one with Faversham’s name and address on it. 
This piece of paper was tough, and of excellent quality. 
It had been tom into a roughly circular shape, cutting off 
the last letter of the address. It was comparatively 
clean, only slightly soiled, and that on the side hearing 
the writing. The reverse was not soiled at all. 

The writing was certainly in a feminine hand, and an 
educated one at that. A broad-nibbed pen had been 
employed, and good black ink. From the appearance 
of the ink, Dr. Priestley came to the conclusion that the 
writing was not of very recent date. It was impossibl© 
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to teil with any accuracy, but he judged that it was at 
least two or three months old. 

He laid down the first piece of paper, and took up the 
second. This was a piece of cheap note-paper, folded 
in four. 

It was very dirty, and the paper was beginning to 
tear along the folds, suggesting that it had been carried 
loose in the pocket for some considerable time. 

The writing, as well as the matter, was that of an 
uneducated man, as though the hand had been infirm. 
The ink was of the commonest possible variety, and had 
faded to such an extent that the writing was in places 
almost illegible. This was especially the case with the 
address at the head of the letter and the signature. Some 
of the letters in both were hardly decipherable. 

The body of the letter had not faded so badly. In 
fact, it looked as though it had been written with a 
firmer hand, or with a slightly better quality ink. The 
difEerence was not marked, but just enough for Dr. 
Priestley’s keen eyes to discern it. 

Sergeant Blewitt grinned as he watched Dr. Priest- 
ley peering at the letter through his glasses. “ Bit 
hard to make out, isn’t it, sir?” he remarked. 

" It is, indeed,” Dr. Priestley replied. “ I have 
never known even cheap inks fade like this. I could 
almost believe that the writing fluid employed was ink 
diluted with water.” He suddenly held the paper to his 
nose and sniffed it. ‘‘ Has this letter been disinfected? ” 
tic asked 

‘‘ Disinfected!” exciaimed Blewitt. ‘‘ Why, no, sir. 
Why should it have been?” 

“ I thought perhaps that disinfection was part ot 
normal police routine. And certain disinfecting agents 
might cause the ink to fade in this way.” 

Blewitt shook his head. “ No, sir, it hasn’t been dis- 
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infected. Besides it was all faded like that when I 
found it." 

" Very curious," said Dr. Priestley. He stared in~ 
tently at the letter for a long time, then laid it aside. 
“ I think you are quite right to keep these documents," 
he said. " They might possibly have a sentimental 
value to a relative of Alcott. A notice of his death 
appeared in some of the papers, I believe. Have you 
had any Communications on the subject?" 

lt None whatever, sir. It looks as if the poor chap 
hadn't a friend or relation in the world. We know that 
his father has been dead for a year, and Sir Alured didn’t 
think that he had any other relations, sir." 

“ So he told me. And it seems most probable, or he 
would certainly have applied to them for help. Have 
you discovered where he slept the night before his 
death?" 

" Why, no, sir, we haven't. He was probably 
lodging somewhere abcut. Spent the last of his money 
on a bed and a bite of something to eat, I expect. Doctor 
Gainsford thought that he hadn't had anything to eat 
since the morning." 

44 Have you any reason to suppose that the man was 
tramping from place to place?" Dr. Priestley asked. 
“ Is it not quite possible that he was living somewhere 
in the vicinity, and walked to Markheys with the inten- 
tion of retuming when he had seen Sir Alured ? In 
that case, he may have had belongings other than those 
found on his body." 

“ Well, to teil you the trath, sir, I never thought 
of that,"' Blewitt replied, in a tone of some bewilder- 
ment. Then, gaining confidence, he continued. " But 
it's not very likely, sir. For in that case*he must have 
been lodging with somebody. And we should have been 
sure to have heard, if he had been. There was a full 
account in last week's Weyford Standard , a couple of 
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columns of it. Fll give you a copy of the paper, if you 
like, sir. Sir Alured might like to see it/' 

He produced the paper, and Dr. Priestley thanked 
him in suitable terms. “ I am sure Sir Alured will be 
interested to see this,” he said. “ But I hardly see the 
force of your objection. Alcott must, in any case, have 
been lodging with somebody on the night before his 
death. How is it that that person has not communi- 
cated with you?” 

“ They mightn’t so much as have known his name, 
sir. It's like this. If a man’s on the road, and doesn’t 
want to go into the casual ward, there’s always folk to 
be found who’11 take him in for the night for a shilling 
or so, and no questions asked. Likely as not, it’s no 
more titan a chair in the kitchen, and a cup of tea and 
a slice of bread in the morning. A person like that 
wouldn't have asked Alcott his name. But if he had 
been lodging regular anywhere, it would be different, 
sir.” 

" Yes, I see 'what you mean,” said Dr. Priestley, 
who had been glancing through the report in the news- 
■ paper.' ” The time at which Alcott must have lain or 
sat down by the roadside seems fairly definitely estab- 
lished. He is not hkely to have done so before dark, 
or he would probably have been noticed by passers- 
by.” 

” That’s so, sir, though there aren’t many that use 
that road, now Sir Alured and his family are away. 
But Mrs. Waller, who goes to Markheys every day to 
work, passed along the road between half-past three and 
four, and he wasn’t there then.” 

“ I see. And what time did it begin to snow?” 

“ Round about seven o'clock, sir. Maybe a bit later, 
nearer half-past. It was snowing pretty hard by then, 
I know. I can show you the spot where the body was 
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found on this map, sir. This was the place, just out- 
side the gates oi Markheys.” 

Dr. Priestley studied the map intently. Then, with 
many thanks to Sergeant Blewitt for his kind offices, he 
left the police station. But he did nof go back to the 
raiiway. He set off along the road which led to Mark- 
heys, the situation of which he had discovered from 
the map shown Mm by Blewitt. 

It was Thursday, February ist, a fortnight since the 
date of Alcott’s death. A thaw had followed the frost, 
and the weather was qnite warm and sunny. But thongh 
in the open the snow had completely disappeared, 
patches of dirty white in the shade served as a re¬ 
minder of the severity of the storm. The road was 
certainly lonely. Dr. Priestley met nobody. And. when 
he came to a secluded spot he opened the copy of the 
Weyford Standard which Blewitt had given him, and 
read the very full account of the finding of the body 
and the proceedings at the inquest. 

This done, he walked on towards Markheys, thinking' 
deeply. It was not until he reached the gate that he 
began to look about Mm. He recognised the cutting 
described in the newspaper report, and was able to iden- 
tify fairly accurately the spot where the body had been 
found. Nothing beyond a few patches of snow remained 
of the drift that had filled the road. 

At the gate itself he paused. He could see the house 
through the leafless trees which surrounded it. It looked 
solid, comfortable, and not in the least pretentieus. No 
wonder Faversham hated being compelled to leave it, 
for his comparatively cramped quarters in Margaret 
Street I 

Yielding to a sudden impulse, Dr. Priestley opened 
the gate and walked up the drive. It was about three 
o’clock in the aftemoon, and a peaceful quiet reigned 
among the trees. The house, when he reached it, wore 
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the desolate air that unoccupied houses can never 
escape. The curtains were drawn across the Windows, 
the fiower-beds round the lawn were untended, weeds 
were growing by the front door. Dr. Priestley went 
round to the back door, which he found open. He 
knocked upon it sharply. 

After a few moments, Mrs. Waller appeared, wiping 
her hands upon her apron. She looked very mach 
astonished at the appearance of the stranger, but Dr. 
Priestley introduced himself at once. “ I am a friend 
of Sir Alured, Mrs. Waller/" he said pleasantly. " He 
told me that he might be down here one day this week, 
and as I happened to be in Weyford, I thought 1 would 
walk over on the chance that he might be here to~ 
day/' 

" Won't you step inside, sir?" Mrs. Waller replied. 
“ But Sir Alured isn't here to-day. He’s only been 
down once since he and her ladyship went away last 
year, and that was the Sunday before last, the day 
after that poor fellow Alcott was found/' 

Dr. Priestley allowed Mrs. Waller to show him into 
the kitchen. " I only carne over on chance," he said. 
“ It being a very pleasant afternoon, I thought that a 
walk would do me good. Sir Alured told me about 
Alcott. A very sad affair, very sad, indeed. You know, 
Mrs. Waller, I have never been here before, though 
Sir Alured has of ten invited me to stay with him. It 
looks an extremely nice house, from the outside." 

“ It is a nice house, sir. Perhaps you would like to 
see over it Wnile you're here? Sir Alured wouldn't 
mind, Fm sure." 

" No, I am sure he would not mind," Dr. Priestley 
replied. " If it is not taking up too much of your time, 
I should very much like to see the principal rooms." 

Mrs. Waller led the way through the baize-covered 
door which separated the back premises from the rest 
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ol the house. They found themselves in a wide hall, 
with a staircase leading to a gallery above, and rooms 
leading off it. These they inspected in turn, Mrs. Waller 
drawing the curtains and revealing the fumiture covered 
with dust-sheets. And at length they came to a locked 
door. 

That leads into the wing that Sir Alured had built 
when he came here, sir,” Mrs. Waller explained. 
“ There’s a garage there, where Sir Alured keeps the car, 
and a workshop. And there’s a room that he calls his 
abbortory, or some name like that, sir. It’s where he 
does his experiments, so her ladyship told me. I can’t 
. show you in there, sir, for Sir Alured has got the key. 
It’s the only thing he left locked when he went away, 
sir. He told me it was because there were poisons and 
dangerous things like that in the abbortory, and it 
v, ouldn’t be safe for anybody to get to them. Excuse 
me, sir, but I think I hear somebody knocking at the 
back door.” 

She bustled off, and Dr. Priestley followed her more 
leisurely. He was in time to overhear her conversa- 
tion with her visitor. A xnan’s voice first. ” Good- 
aftemoon, Mrs. Waller, I thought I’d catch you here 
about this time. I’ve come to read the electric meter. 
Bit late, I know, but with the weather we’ve had I 
didn’t fancy riding out here before. No harm done, 
though. There can’t have been much current used, 
since Sir Alured has been away all the quarter.” 

“ There’s been none used, bar a light in the kitchen 
of a dark aftemoon,” Mrs. Waller replied. " And 
maybe I’ve turned one on in the passages now and 
then, just to see my way about, like. But I'm main 
careful of the light. ’Tis too expensive to go wasting of 
it. You know where the meter is. In the cupboard 
under the back stairs.” 

Dr. Priestley had noticed, as he approached the house. 
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a line of poles, bearing electric light wires, leading to 
to it. Even in the depths of the country, he reflected, 
Faversham had every convenience at bis disposaL It 
was a thousand pities that he had been so hard hit by 
•ust 


money on it. Probably so much that any decrease in his 
income must be a very serious matter to him. And he 

... •« v 1 . r _ JL - 



tations long before this, but for Lady Faversham. _ A 



You ’11 be getting on now, I suppose?” 

“ Yes, I’ve read the meter. But you’ve been buming 


gone since the meter was read last October.” 

“ Seven hundred and thirty-six units? ” repeated Mra. 


Sj 
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ently made a rapid calculation. * 4 If s twenty-seven 
pounds twelve at ninepence ^ a unit, and thaf s wliat 
Sir Alured pays,” he replied. 

44 Fve never used as much as that!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Waller mdignantly. 44 Your blessed old metefs gone 
wrong, thaf s what it is. And whenever they goes wrong, 
if s to the company’s benefit, Fve noticed.” 

14 There's nothing wrong with the meter, that I can 
see. The account wil go in to Sir Alured, and if he 
complains, we'1 have it tested. Thafs all I can do 
about it. Good-day to you, Mrs. Waler.” 

Mrs. Waller muttered something, and bustled back to 
find Dr. Priestley. 44 Twas the man to read the electric 
light, sir/' she explained. 44 And he says that I must 
have humt twenty-seven pounds worth in the last three 
moiiths. If s ridiculous, sir, thaf s what it is. 1 don't 
know, Fm sure, what Sir Alured wil say when he hears 
of it. I wish he’d had the light cut ofi, same as he did 
the telephone, when he went away. I could have got 
along wel enough with a pound or two of candles/ 1 

44 I shouldn't let that worry you, Mrs. Waller/* re¬ 
plied Dr. Priestley soothingly. 44 Some defect has 
developed in the meter, no doubt. Al measuring instru- 
ments are liable to go out of order for no apparent 
reason. But I am afraid that between us we have wasted 
your time. It must be unusual for you to have two 
visitors in the same aftemoon.” 

44 Yes, sir, ’tis a bit lonely sometimes/* Mrs. Waller 
replied. 44 ’Tisn’t often that a soul comes near the place 
al the time Fm here, and thaf s from round about ten in 
the moming til maybe four in the aftemoon, six days 
a week. 1*1 be glad when the family comes back. 
There’s plenty of life about the house then, what with 
they and the servants.” 

44 Do you work here when the family Is at home, Mrs. 
Waller?” Dr. Priestley asked. 
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“ Oh, yes, sir. There’s a cook and two girls in the 
house, but I come along and help with the rough work, 
and Waller, he gives a hand in the garden in the sum- 
mer. There’s plenty of work to be done when they are 
all at home, sir.” 

Dr. Priestley, after pressing a small gratuity into Mrs. 
Waller’s hand, walked back to Weyford, and caught a 
train to London. That evening, alone in his study, he 
allowed his thoughts to wander in the direction of Charles 
Alcott, deceased. 

So there was a mystery, after all! A mystery which 
Faversham, accepting the obvious explanation, had not 
perceived. And the mystery lay in the two pieces of 
paper found in the dead man’s pocket. 

The ordinary person would see no particular signi- 
ficance in them. But Dr. Priestley was by no means 
an ordinary person, and to him these pieces of paper 
suggested a whole series of puzzling questions. He 
had only to shut his eyes to recall them vividly to his 
memory, 

The curious shape of the scrap bearing Faversham's 
name and address, for instance. Torn into the form of 
a rough circle, about three inches in diameter. And 
torn into this shape after the address had been written, 
too. It had not escaped Dr. Priestley’s keen eyes that 
the s of the “ Hants ” had been torn off. Who, having 
written a name and address on a piece of paper, would 
go to the trouble of tearing that paper into circular 
shape ? 

And then, the quality of the paper, the tact that u 
was soiled on the written side only, the apparent age 
of the writing. The quality, taken by itself, was of no 
particular significance. But the comparative cleanliness 
of the paper was suggestive. It could not have been 
carried about for long in Alcott’s pocket. Not for nearly 
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so long a period as had elapsed since the words were 
written upon it. 

What was the origin of this piece of paper? There was 
only one answer to this question that would satisfy all 
the conditions. It formed part of an envelope which 
had been through the post. The centre, bearing the 
name and address, had been torn out of the front of this 
envelope. This would account for the quality of the 
paper, and the fact that it was soiled on the written 
side only. The inside of an envelope would normally 
remain clean. 

This conclusion, trifiing though it was, seemed to Dr. 
Priestley to introducé an element of doubt. Faversham, 
and apparently everybody else concerned, accepted the 
theory that Alcott, being in the neighbourhood of Wey- 
ford and hearing that his one-time employer had a 
house in the district, had asked some unknown person 
for his address, and that person had written it down on 
a scrap of paper. 

Dr. Priestley feit convinced that this theory was in¬ 
correct. It would have been a very remarkable thing 
if the unknown person applied to by Alcott had pos- 
sessed an envelope, addressed to Faversham some weeks 
before. Even if this could have been considered likely, 
why had not the envelope been handed over intact? 

Altematively, what could have been the source of the 
envelope? If it had been through the post, as its ap- 
pearance suggested, it must have been received by 
Faversham at Markheys. And after that? It would 
probably have been thrown into the waste-paper basket. 
The eventual destination of the contents of Markheys’ 
waste-paper baskets was probably the bonfire in the 
garden. Bot anybody who had access to the place could 
have abstracted this particular envelope without diffi- 
culty. But why? And how had the address, without 
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the stamp and postmark, found its way into Akott’s 
pocket? 

Before attempting to answer that question, Dr. Priest- 
ley focused his mind upon the letter signed " Hy. 
Alcott.” Without being an expert, Dr. PriesÜey had 
some considerable experience of forged documents. His 
examination of this letter had convinced him of several 
things. First, that some bleaching agent containing 
chlorine had been applied to the paper. His keen sense 
of smell had detected a faint odour of chlorine stiil per- 
sisting, and this had been the cause of his inquiry about 
disinfection. 

Again, the excessive fading of the ink, particularly in 
the heading and signature, was unnatural. No modem 
ink, however cheap, faded to that extent in any reason- 
able time. 

Lastly, Dr. Priestley had come to the conclusion that 
the body of the letter had been written at a different 
time, and in all probability by a different hand, from 
the rest of the letter. 

What did these observations suggest? To Dr. Priest¬ 
ley they suggested this. A letter had been written from 
io Silver Lane, Bamsley, and signed “ Hy. Alcott.” 
The paper upon which this letter was written had been 
subjected to a bleaching process, with the object of re- 
moving the original wording. The heading and address 
had been protected, but in spite of that, they had to 
some extent been attacked by the bleaching agent. The 
present form of wording had then been substituted for 
the original. The amount of bleaching agent remaining 
in the paper had caused this new wording to fade, nntil 
it approximated to the colour of the heading and 
signature. 

Why should Alcott have been carrying in his pocket 
two documents possessing such curious characteristics? 
„This seemed to Dr. Priestley to be the essence of the 
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problem. But supposing that he had not been carry- 
ing them? According to Sergeant Blewitt, Alcott might 
have been lying by the roadside for nearly four hours 
before the snow began to falL Ample time for anybody 
to have tampered with his pockets. To abstract any- 
thing they might have contamed» and to insert the two 
documents subsequently found by Blewitt. 

What could have been the object of putting these 
partieular documents in his pocket? To this question 
there was only one possibie answer. In order that 
Alcott’s identity should be established beyond all pos- 
sibility of doubt. The letter pointed immediately to his 
father. If the old man had not died a year previously, 
he would have been summoned to identify his son. Next 
to his father, Faversham could give the most conclusive 
evidence. He was a well-known man, and one who 
would not express an ophiion unless he were certain. He 
would carry conviction, therefore. And at one turn, 
not so very long ago, after all, Alcott had been in 
almost daily contact with Mm. He could hardly faü to 
identify Mm. 

But why should anyone have been so anxious that 
Alcott's identity should be correctly established? Was 
it possibie that Alcott, in spite of Ms poverty-stricken 
appearance, possessed something that some other person 
was anxious to mherit? 


1 
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Once Dr. Priestley was convinced that there was a 
mystery surrounding Alcott's death, his insatiable 
curiosity gave him no rest. Since the disappearance of 
Ernest Venner, no human problem had come his way. 
Even Superintendent Hansiet had failed him. The cases 
upon which he had been engaged recently were all of the 
simplest type offering no problem that he was not fully 
competent to solve. 

The Venner affair had been disappointing. There 
had been none of the developments which Dr. Priestley 
had so conhdently anticipated. He had reluctantly come 
to the conclusion that Faversham was right. Venner 
had quietly and successfully effaced himself, to begin 
life elsewhere in different surroundings and under a 
different name. 

This new distraction was therefore welcome. Here the 
mystery lay not in Alcott's death, but in what had hap- 
pened immediately preceding it. Where had Alcott 
been during the seven years since he had left Favers¬ 
ham's service? Faversham had a vague recollection that 
he had gone back to the Bamsley district. This, then, 
must be the starting point of any inquiries. 

So Dr. Priestley, without revealing his intentions to 
anybody, even his secretary, took train to Bamsley. 
He inquired his way to the alms-houses, and asked to 
see the matron, to whom he introduced himself. “ I 
am hoping that you will be able to teil me something 
about Henry Alcott," he said. “ I understand that he 
was in your charge before he died?V 

" Henry Alcott!" she replied with a smile. " Did 
you know him» Dr. Priestley ?'' 

cc I did not know him. But at one time I was 
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slightly acquamted with hls son Charles^ who died 
recently.” 

“ Oh, yes, 1 heard about that. The police came here 
making inquiries, not veiy long ago. It’s very odd 
that old Henry's son should have tnrned up again, after 
all these years. He always believed that he had been 
drowned long ago/' 

“ Indeed I” said Dr. Priestley politely. “ Can you 
teil me whether Henry Alcott had any other children ? ’ ’ 

She shook her head. 44 I'm pretty sure he hadn’t. He 
was a queer old man, who never talked much about his 
own affairs, but I managed to get on the right side of 
him, and he told me quite a lot about himself. He 
often told me that he had had only one child, a boy, 
and that his mother had died when he was bom. The 
boy, whose name was Charles, ran away to sea when 
he was fifteen. Old Henry never saw him again, but 
he had a letter to say that his ship bad been torpedoed 
during the war, and sunk with all hands/' 

“ There must have been some mistake/’ Dr. Priestley 
replied thoughtfully. 44 I knew Charles Alcott seven 
years ago, when he was employed as a laboratory assis- 
tant by Sir Alured Fa versham. And a letter trom his 
father w T as found in his pocket after his death. Was 
Henry Alcott a man who could be trusted to teil the 
truth? ” 

44 Well, not always. He would teil the most extra- 
ordinary stories sometimes if he thought he could get 
anything by it. He used to write all sorts of letters to 
peopie before he came here, but we soon put a stop 
to that. Begging letters and that soit of thing, you 
know. But I think he believed what he told me about 
that son of his. I know for a fact that he never heard 
from him all the time he was here.” 

Dr. Priestley frowned. The expression ' 4 I know for 
a fact,” always irritated him. However, he let it pass. 
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“ Henry Aicott was with you tor about a year, was he 
not?” 

“ Rather ionger man that,” she replied. “ Let me 
see, now. He has been dead just about a year, and he 
came here when the cottages in Silver Lane were pulled 
down. He must have been with us about Meen months. 
We lound him rather difficult at first, always compiain- 
ing about something or other. But he got a lot more 
tractable betore he died.” 

‘‘ I have no doubt that it was owing to your soothmg 
intluence,” said Dr. Priestley. “ What did he die 
of?” 

The matron smiled at the compliment. “ I tried to 
do my best for him, like I do with all oui old men. 
Poor old Henry died very snddenly. He coüapsed in his 
rhair one afternoon and oever recovered consciousneas. 
The doctor couldn’t dedde what was the matter, and 
there was a port-mortem. They found some veiy rare 
disease of the heart, and were quite excited about it. One 
of the doctors told me afterwards that he had written 
to one of the medical papers about it.” 

“ He possessed nothing of value at the time of his 
death, I suppose? ” Dr. Priestley asked. 

“ Nothing at all, so far as I know. But Mr. Robbins 
could teil you more about that than I can. He always 
took an interest in him.” 

Mr. Robbins, it appeared, was a solidtor in the town. 
Dr. Priestley secured his address from the matron, and 
went to see him. He was a jovial elderly man, who 
looked as if he was in the habit of doing himself well. 
And when he learnt that Dr. Priestley was interested in 
Henry Aicott, he proved quite ready to talk. 

“ Henry Aicott?” he exclaimed. “ Yes, of course. 
I remember him well. Queer old boy he was, a regular 
character. Regular old scamp in his way, too. You 
know about that son of his tunring up the other day? 
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A case of the sea giving up its dead with a vengeance! 
I couldn't believe it when the poiice told me about it. 
Not that old Henry wasn't as cunning as a basket of 
moxikeys. But wiiat exaciiy do you want to koow about 
Mm?” ' 

‘‘ Ali yon can teil me, Mr. Robbins/’ Dr. Priestley 
replied. 

4 4 All I can teil you I WeH, that won't fill a volume. 
Henry Alcott was bom here, and lived here all nis iiie. 
At one time or another, when he was younger, tie worked 
at one of the collieries. Some years ago he managed 
to get injured—there were some queer yams about that. 
Anyhow, he wangled a pension, a few shillings a 
week. 

“ He lived in one of a row of cottages called Silver 
Lane. The place was a slum, there’s no denying that. 
But it was just one of those cases where nothing couid 
be done. Silver Lane belonged to an estate, of which 
1 am the solicitor. The estate couldn’t sell, and there 
wasn't enough money to pull down the existing houses 
and buiid new ones. Old Henry was the curse of my iife 
in those days. He was for ever writing letters, saying 
this or that wanted repairing. He made the estate spend 
a lot more on his confounded hovel than they ever got 
from him in rent. But as he was aiways careful to pay 
his rent, we couldn't tum Mm out, owing to the pro- 
vision of the Act/ 1 

44 He was sufhciently wel! educated to write letters?” 
Dr. Priestley remarked. 

“ Oh, yes. Letters of a sort, that is. Not exactly 
the kind of thing you would expect to get from a Pro¬ 
fessor of English literature, you onderstand. But letter- 
writing was old Henry’s hobby. He had nothing, or he 
gave everybody to onderstand that he had nothing, but 
that pension I spoke of just now. That dicbTt seem 
enough for Henry. So he used to amuse Mmself by 
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writing letters to all sorts of people, telling them that 
he was badly injured, and couldn't work, and that his 
only son, Charlie, who would have been a support to 
his aged father, had been killed in the war. 

" You’d hardly believe it, but now and then it came 
oö, and Henry would get back a note or a postal order. 
He seemed to have a gift for writing to the right sort 
of people. And his methods were original, I will say 
that. He used to get hold of a Sunday paper, and 
read all the sensational news. Then he'd piek out the 
name and addresses he fancied—I suppose his idea 
was that John Brown, acquitted on a charge of murder, 
or Mrs. Flighty, having secured a divorce, wouldn't mind 
parting with a shilling or two as a thank-offering." 

“ I suppose there is no doubt that he had a son 
Charles, who died in the war?" 

" Apparently none. The police had a complaint 
about these begging letters, and they made inquiries. 
They found the birth certificates of Charles Alcott, born 
in this parish thirty-five years ago, the son of Henry 
and Mary Alcott. 

“ They found a record of Charles having attended 
school here. and several people remembered him. That 
seemed to prove Charles' existence. Henry told them 
that Charles had run away to sea early in 1914. And 
he produced a letter from the White Cross Shipping 
Company, written some time in 1916, telling him that 
their vessel, the Patagonian, had been torpedoed off the 
Scillies, and that all the crew, among whom was his 
son, Charles Alcott, were presumed to have, been lost 
with her." 

“ Presumed," said Dr. Priestley thoughtfully. “ That 
seems to leave a loophole, does it not?" 

" It does. Of course, Charles may not have been 
really lost, He may have been picked up by the sub¬ 
marine, and taken to Germany as a prisoner. One never 
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knows. And something like that must have happened 
to Mm, for the police teil me that he was found dead 
somewhere in Hampshire only the other day." 

" You think it by no means impossible that Charles 
Alcott may have been alive all those years?" 

41 Impossible? No. Surprising, if you like. For one 
thing, if the boy had run away from home once, he 
might have decided to keep away for good. And for 
another, even if his father knew that his son was alive, 
he wouldn’t let on. He’d want to make all the Capital 
he could out of the tragic story of the only son killed in 
the war. It wouldn’t astonish me to learn that Charles 
had been sending money to the old ruffian from time to 
time. That is, if he was in a position to do so. Is it 
known what he had been doing all this time?" 

Dr. Priestley produced the account of the case wMch 
he had out from the Weyford Standard. That will give 
you a better idea of the circumstances than any words 
of mine," he said. 

Mr. Robbins read the cutting with evident interest. 
“ Well, that's conclusive," he said, as he handed it 
back. /'He had a letter from Ms father in his pocket, 
and Sir Alured Faversham identified him. I wonder 
when the letter was written? I see no date is mentioned. 
Damn that old rascal Henry! The letter shows that he 
knew his son was alive, all along! I wish I'd known that 
a couple of years ago, when I took all that trouble to 
get him into the alms-houses!" 

But his annoyance gave way to amusement. “ I 
wonder how much Henry got from him?" he continued. 
" He managed to keep it quiet enough. Swore to me 
that he had nothing but that wretched pension. It was 
like this. The estate got a very favourable offer from 
the Corporation for Silver Lane. There was a town- 
planning scheme on, and Silver Lane happened to come 
in the middle of it. Altemative accommodation was 
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iound ior everybody who lived there except old Henry. 
And he swore he couldn't afford to pay more than the 
three and six we had been charging him for his 
cottage. 

“ It was devilish awkward, for he couldn't be evicted. 
And then 1 thought of the alms-houses, where he 
wou!dn , t have to pay any rent at all. 1 happen to be 
one of the Govemors of the charity, and a vacancy 
occurred just at the right time. Old Henry took a lot 
of persuasion, but we got him shifted at last. And as it 
happen'ed, he died a year or so later/'’ 

“ Leaving, i suppose, no property? ” 

“ Not a bean, so far as anybody knows. Or a will 
either, for that matter. I fancy he spent whatever shil¬ 
lings he may have made by his beggmg letters, or re- 
ceived froin his son, as fast as he got them. You'd 
usually find him in the public bar of the Catharine 
Wheel, scrounging drinks mostiy, I expect, but paying 
for his own when he couldn't get anybody else to.” 

“ So far as you know, he had no relatives except 
this one son?” 

” None whatever, Inquiries were made before his 
admissïon to the alms-houses. Nobody could be found 
in any way related to him.” 

“ Perhaps you will allow me one more question, Mr. 
Robbins. You said that you had received certain letters 
from Henry Alcott. Might I see one of these, if any are 
still in existence? I have seen the letter found in Charles 
Alcott's pocket, and 1 should very rnuèh appreciate the 
opportunity of comparing the two in my mind.” 

“ By all means, if we’ve still got them,” Mr. Robbins 
replied, " Fll find out.” 

He spoke to a clerk, who after some search pro- 
duced a letter file, which he handed to the solicitor. 
” Here you are,” said the latter, handing Dr, Priestley 
a sheet of paper. Tfaat’s a typical one. It’ 11 . show 
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yoo the sort of tronble we were always having with 
Henry/" 

Dr. Priestley examined the letter with interest. The 
paper was exactly the same as he had seen at Weyford, 
as was the handwriting. But the ink nsed, though ob- 
viously of a poor quality, had scarcely faded at all. The 
heading and signatnre were similar, even to certain 
peculiarities which Dr. Priestley remembered wel. The 
contents of the letter were as follows. 

“ Dere Sir, 

“ This is to say the chinmy pot as blew down as 
i always said and the kitchin smoke something fierce 
and make me corf terrible bad dere Sir a pore man hke i 
ean"t afford reppairs to others property and this isnt 
write and please see to it at once yors troly 
Hy. Alcott/" 

Dr. Priestley handed the letter back. " In every 
respect it is remarkably like the document found in 
'Charles Alcott’s pocket/" he said. “ By the way, there 
is one thing not mentioned in that cutidng I showed you 
just now. Faversham, whomT know personally, be- 
lieved that when Charles Alcott left him seven years 
ago he had secured employment in this district/" 

“ That strikes me as quite possible. But if he did, 
he didn"t take up his quarters with his father in Silver 
Lane. Whether they met or not, I can"t say. If they 
did, old Henry kept it devilishly quiet. And I don"t 
suppose that Charles, if he was getting on in the world, 
would be desperately anxious to claim an old reprobate 
as his father. But the contents of Henry" s letter, which 
are given in the cutting you showed me, seem to suggest 
that Charles wasn"t in the neighbourhood when it was 
written. That reference to his job being so far away, 
I mean. Knowing Henry as I did, I should suspect that 
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he wrote in the affectionate father style, in the hope of 
extracting something substantial.” 

After some further conversation, Dr. Priestley thanked 
Mr. Robbins for his infonnation, and left the office. He 
stayed that night in Bamsley, and returned to London 
by an early train. But during the journey, he was bound 
to confess that the inquiries which he had made had 
not been of much help in solving the problem. They had 
certainly thrown no light upon the activities of Charles 
Alcott during the period immediately preceding his 
death. 

Dr. Priestley was frankly puzzled. ïhere seemed to 
be no earthly reason why anybody should have taken 
pains to secure the correct identification of Charles 
Alcott. He began to think that his appetite for human 
problems had overreached itself. Would anybody but 
himself have seen anything out of the ordinary in this 
man’s death? He feit that, for his own satisfaction, he 
must talk the matter over with one of his friends. 

It was no use saying anything to Faversham. Favers- 
ham, eminently practical, would only laugh at him, teil 
him that his imagination had run away with him, that 
he had found a mare’s nest. Faversham had no love of 
a problem, just because it was a problem. Unless it 
directly concemed him in some way, he would push a 
problem aside impatiently, as a waste of valuable time. 

Nor was it of any use to approach Superintendent 
Hansiet. Hansiet was a ptoliceman, and necessarily 
viewed things from a policeman’s standpoint. Dr. 
Priestley knew if he were to mention this case of Alcott 
to him, he would immediately ask whether there was any 
suggestion that a crime had been committed. Since at 
present there was none, Hanslet’s interest would rapidly 
fade to vanishing point. 

If anybody could be trusted to listen patiently, that 
man was Oldland. Oldland, in the right mood—and 
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Dr. Priestley fancied that he knew how that mood could 
be induced—could take an intelligent interest in a purely 
abstract problem. Yes, Oldland was the man. And the 
first thing Dr. Priestley did when he reached home was 
to send him a pressing invitation to dinner that night. 

Dr. Priestley took particular pains over the ordering 
of the meal. He knew Oldland's tastes fairly accur- 
ately. And the whisky decanter was ready at his 
elbow when they adjoumed to the study after dinner. 
There Dr. Priestley handed his guest the cutting from 
the Weyford Standard, and then he recounted the con- 
versations he had had at Weyford and Bamsley. 

Oldland listened in silence, glass in hand. “ Well, 
honestly, Priestley,*' he said, his host having come to 
thè end of his recital. M I don't see anything to get vastly 
excited about. These two documents you speak of stick 
in your gizzard, I can see that. You think there’s some- 
thing fishy about them. Well, perhaps there is. You’ve 
seen them, and I haven't. But what then?" 

“ The police found nothing whatever in Alcott *s pos- 
session but a few coins and these two documents, " Dr. 
Priestley replied. “ Does it not strike you as curious 
that the only papers found should be open to sus- 
picion?" 

“ Well, yes, perhaps it does. Fm wondering if Alcott 
faked that letter from his father, what use he could 
have made of it. Do you think he meant to show it to 
Faversham tor any reason?" 

Dr. Priestley shook his head. 14 I hardly think so. 
Nor do I tind it easy to explain how Alcott obtained 
possession of an envelope sent through the post to 
Faversham. I think it is quite possible that both en- 
velope and letter were deliberately placed in Alcott*? 
pocket, unknown to him." 

“ But, man alive, what on earth tor?" Oldland ex- 
claimed. You mean, I suppose, that they were put 
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in his pocket after he feil asleep by the roadside. But 
that, if yon will forgive my saying so, it going beyond' 
the bounds of possibility. It means that somebody hap- 
pened to come along with those two pieces of paper, 
and found Alcott already unconscious. And then, in- 
stead of doing anything to help him, that somebody just 
uses him as a waste-paper basket, and goes on his way 
like the Levite. No, sorry, Priestley, but thafs in- 
credible." 

" Not so incredible if that person had been deliber- 
ately following Alcott," said Dr. Priestley mildly, 

‘‘ However, we need not consider that for the moment. 
The documents were found in Alcott's pocket, What 
was the result?" 

" Why, the local police tried to get in touch with 
Alcott's father, but he was dead. Failing him, they 
rang up Faversham. Oh, I see what you mean, The 
documents led to Alcott's immediate identification, If 
it hadn't been for them, the police wouldn't have knowo 
who the dead man was. Is that the right answer?" 

" It appears to me to be perfectly correct, But what 
motive could any person have for desiring that the idem 
tification should be immediate?" 

" There you've got me, Priestley/" replied Oldland, 
helping himself to another whisky. " The oniy pos- 
sible reason that I can think of for shoving documents 
in a dead man's pocket would be to secure a false Identi¬ 
fication. To try to prove that the body was Alcott's 
when it wasn't. But in this case, that won't wash. The 
police sent for Faversham, who, as he told us the other 
night, recognised the man at once." 

" I can imagine another case where positive Identifi¬ 
cation would be desirable," said Dr. Priestley. u An 
heir cannot inherit until the death of the testator is 
established." 

"But that won't wash, either," Oldland replied 
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quickly. “ Your investigations seems to have estab- 
Ished pretty conclusively that Alcott had nothing to 
leave. And in any case» he had no relations to leave 
anything to.” 

“ No. Bnt he may have left a will, which has not 
yet been produced. And he may have possessed some- 
thing of value, which is now in the custody of some other 
person. I do not mean anything of intrinsic value» 
necessarily. But some docnment which had a value to 
some particular person or persons. I am purposely 
indefinite.” 

Oldland langhed. ” You’ve got a theory of some kind 
in your head, Priestley,” he said. “ Come oh, out 
with it.” 

” I have amused myself by a certain amount of con- 
jecture,” Dr. Priestley replied. “ An exercise which I 
sometimes permit myself to indulge in, though I depre- 
cate it on the part of ofhers. We all have our failings. 
I have thought it possible that Alcott was deliberately 
Inred to the vicinity of Markheys, for some purpose at 
present uhknown. An empty house, visited omly during 
the day» has fonned a basis for criminal operations be- 
fore now.” 

“ Yes, Fll admit that. But in this case criminal 
operations cannot have induded murder. That's ruled 
out, absolutely. Look at the medical evidence, which 
we can assume to have been correctly reported in the 
cutting you showed me just now. No signs of violence, 
no injuiies to the body, a perfectly healthy state of the 
organs. On the other hand, all the characteristic signs 
of exposure to cold. You can’t expose a man on a 
frosty night against his will, unless you use force or drug 
Mm.” 

” 1 had not lost sight of that difficulty,” Dr. Priestley 
repfied. “ But during my visit to Markheys» I overheard 
a conversation to which I did not pay any particular 
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attention at the time. An inspector came to read the 
dectricity meter, and discovered that no less than seven 
hundred and thirty-six units had been used during the 
preceding three months. And Faversham and his family 
had left the house before that period began/ 1 

7 Seven hundred and thirty-six units F 1 Oldland ex- 
daimed. “ It sounds a devil of a lot!" 

" It is certainly excessive. Mrs. Waller, the care- 
taker, assured me that she was most careful with the 
light. I am not prepared to accept that statement un- 
reservedly. But even suppose that she was reckless in 
her use of it. I have made a tentative calculation. 
During the three months in question, Mrs. Waller was at 
Markheys tor six hours a day, six days a week for 
thirteen weeks, a total of four hundred and sixty-eight 
hours. We will suppose that during the whole time she 
was in the house, she switched on six lamps of sixty 
watts each, thus using 360 watts. If you multiply the 
hours by the watts and divide by one thousand, you 
will find that the result is no more than one hundred and 
sixty-eight and a half units/ 

"m take your word for it/' Oldland replied. 
" Fm not an electrical engineer. You've certainly 
allowed Mrs. Waller a fine margin of wastage, and even 
then she wouldn't have used a quarter of what the 
meter showed. What’s the snag?" 

" This excessive expenditure of current, far beyond 
any credible wastage by Mrs. W T aller, suggests to me 
that an unauthorised use has been made of electricity. 
The house stands in an isolated position upon an un- 
frequented road. It would not be difficult for an expert 
to make a key which would fit one, of the doors, and 
so secure access to the house. The curtains being drawn, 
lights carefully placed would not be seen from the road 
at night/' 

" Somebody using the house for an unlawful purpose, 
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eh? Well, it’s not impossible. Are you going to sug- 
gest this to Faversham?” 

“I thinV not. It is hardly my business, and be might 
tVimk me unduly inquisitive. He will get the electaaty 
bill, with the number of units consumed. ^That shouid 
be sufficiënt for him to institute inqumes. ’ 

“ But how does all this affect Alcott? Oldland asked. 

“ Xhat I hardly know. I have been unable to leam 
anything of Alcott during the past seven years. He may 
have obtained possession of something of value to other 
people. For example, as a laboratory attendant, he 
may have secured particulars of some Chemical process. 
A secret formula for the preparaüon of some commercial 

article, if you like.” , T , 

‘‘ By iove!” Oldland exclaimed. I seem to re- 
member Faversham telling me that he had a pnvate 
laboratory of his own at Markheys. He descnbed to me 
some experiments which he had been carrymg out there, 

earlier in the year.” . , 

« Mrs Waller informed me that there was a labora 
tory at Markheys,” Dr. PriesÜey replied. It seemed 
that at last Oldïand was beginnmg to reahse the possi- 
bility which had already suggested ïtself to ffim. 

“ Well, then, suppose that somebody has been using 
this laboratory on the quiet for their own P^o 5 ^- 
And suppose that this person knew that Alcotthad th s 
formula you speak of, and wanted to get hold of it. 
The envelope is explained. It may have been found 
kicking about the laboratory. The letter from Alcott s 
father I confess I don’t understand. I think you must 
be wrong about it having been faked. The letter is 
probably genuine, and Alcott carried it about for sento 
mental reasons. The envelope was sent to him, of 
course, to bring him to Markheys. . ,, . 

Dr Priestley smiled at Oldland’s enthusiasm. A 
very "pretty web of conjecture,” he said. “ No, I do 

M 
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not mean to imply any reprooi. Something of the saaie 
soit had already occurred to me. But what happened 
between Alcott’s arrivai at Markheys some time after 
Mrs. Waller's departure on the Thursday evening. and 
the disco very of his body? That is the crucial period, 
:'t seems to me. And it is precisely during that period 
Ihat conjecture is difhcult.” 

Oldland shrugged his shoulders. "* Guess work, cai] 
it,” he replied. “ Frankly, Priesttey» my imaginatkra 
is exhausted. I think Faversham is right, and that we 
uhali never know the answer to eithö: of these ”' 4 dles.” 
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Venner? ” he asked abruptly, from behind a cloud of 
smoke. 

“ Venner?" Jarrold replied. “ One moment. Ernest 
Venner. Yes, I remember. Lived in South Kensington, 
somewhere. Uncle died in suspicious circumstances. I 
can’t recall his name at the moment. We began to make 
inquiries, but the coroner brought in a verdict of natural 
causes, and we left it at that. That's the man you mean. 
isn't it?” 

" That’s the man,” said Hansiet. ‘‘ His uncle's name 
was Hinchliffe. Remember what happened next?” 

“Yes, I remember that part, because 1 was on the 
job. It was reported to us that Venner had disappeared. 
I interviewed his sister, Christine Venner, and two other 
people. The girl at his office, and an old solicitor chap, 
who gave me the impression of being a bit fond of lifting 
the elbow. We had a description circulated, I re¬ 
member.” 

” Nothing’s been heard of the chap since, has it?” 

‘‘ Nothing whatever. Reports were to be sent in to 
me, but I’ve never had any. And it’s getting on for 
three months now since he disappeared.” 

Hansiet took out a note-book. “ I made a few notes 
of that case,” he said. ‘‘ I've always had an idea, some- 
how, that there was more in it than met the eye. Ven 
ner disappeared on November I5th. And since then ■ 
I’ve heard a lot of chat about it, but nothing in the least 
bit helpful. I’ve been offered at least three long-winded 
explanations to acount for his disappearance." What’s 
your idea?” 

“ Well, we know that Venner came into a lot of money 
a day or two bef ore he vanished, ” Jarrold replied. 

” That's the clue, I’ve always thought. Since you ask 
me, I m ready to bet that Venner just cleared out 
money and all.” 

“ H’m, that’s Faversham’s theory,” Hansiet grunted 
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“ And Faversham's a chap who knows what's what, or 
he wouldn't be where he is. But I know something 
that he doesn't, unless the Professor has told him, that 
is.” 

Hansiet buried his face in his tankard, and drank 
deeply. “ Hal that's better!” he exclaimed as he 
emerged. “ Yes, thanks very mnch, Jarrold, I can do 
another. What would you say if I told you that that girl, 
Christine Venner, bought a whole lot of strychnine 
last May at the chemists round the corner? ” 

Jarrold whistled softly. “ I shouldn't say mnch, but 
I should think a bit,” he replied. “ Why, dash it all, it 
was thought at one time that it was strychnine that 
killed her uncle.” 

” Yes, I know. But Faversham said it wasn't. I 
might still have had my doubts, but for the Professor. 
He swears that Faversham can't have made a mistake. 
And, for that matter. Doctor Oldland, the very man who 
wouldn't sign a certificate at first, is quite satisfied to 
take Faversham's word for it.” 

“ How did the girl get hold of the strychnine?” 
Jarrold asked. “ She must have had a prescription 
or something? ” 

“ Not she. Just walked into the shop, said she wanted 
to kill mice, signed the poison book, and walked out 
with a couple of tins of Iver's Vermin Killer. More than 
enough strychnine in a tin to kill a man, the Professor 
says.” 

“ But you've just assured me that you're pretty sure 
it didn't kill the uncle chap?” Jarrold suggested. 

“ No, it didn’t kill Hinchliffe, apparently,” Hansiet 
replied slowly. ” But it might have killed somebody 
else.” 

” Somebody else,” and Jarrold's voice was puzzled. 
Then, suddenly, The devil! You don't mean Venner. 
do you?” 


we've got a long way to go before we cao. answer tfaat 

_j* t jltl. _ je i. „ t . _ _ n.. . i in’ * -« . 



word for it. Butdidhe? That’s what I'd like to know.” 

“ She couldn’t very well have poisoned him in the 
flat,” Jarrold replied. “ I don’t see how the dickens 
anyone is going to hide a body in the heart of South 
Kensington.” 

“ Well, perhaps they left the flat together, and she 
poisoned him somewhere else. I don't know—yet.” 

“ It’s three months ago, now,” said Jarrold. "Are 
you going to do anything about it?” 

" I’m going to have a word with the Chief. If he 
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agrees, FH get Mm to use a little persuasion with that 
bank manager yon saw. The one who refused you In¬ 
formation about Venner's account." 

“ The manager of the Farringdon Street branch of 
the London and Kensmgton? He's a bit of a fough nut 
to crack." 

" Never mind. He'Il have to cough up a few particu- 
lars about his cliënt. You see what Fm after, don’t you? 
Venner's been missing now for three months, as you 
say. If he's still alive, what has he been doing for money 
all tMs time? Has he been drawing on his account? 
ff so, Faversham is right. He's merely lying low for 
reasons of Ms own, and it's none of our business. But 
if he hasn't, if the bank has heard notMng of him since 
November, things begin to look a bit queer, don't 
they?" 

Hansiet and Jarrold spent some little time longer, dis- 
cussing plans of campaign. The pair returned to Scot- 
land Yard, where Hansiet interviewed the Assistant 
Commissioner, to whom he imparted his suspicions. 

The Assistant Commissioner was scepticaL “ It's 
an ingènious theory, Hansiet," he said. “ Smart of you 
to think of looking at that poison bock, very. And there 
are.. certainly coincidences in dates. But that girl is 
deueedly clever if she contrived to poison her brother 
and dispose of his body, single-handed." 

" We might fmd the body, sir, if we had a.hint where 
to look for it," Hansiet replied darkly, 

" H'm, yes, if there is a body. But your scheme for 
tackling the bank isn't a bad one. As you say. it'H give 
us an idea of what's happened to this chap Venner. And 
now we can put up some sort of case. I teil you what 
Fli do, Fll get in touch with the head office of the bank. 
ITI teil them, as vaguely as I can, that we have reason 
to suspect that Venner's disappearance was due to foul 
play. Under the circumstances, we should be very 
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grateful if they would authorise their manager at Far- 
ringdon Street to give you, in confidence, certain par- 
ticulars regarding Venner’s account. How will that 
do?” 

Hanslet agreed that this would do excellently. And, 
as a result, two days later he presented himseif at thé 
bank, produced his card, and asked for the favour of 
an interview with Mr. Yeoward, the manager. 

“ You will understand, Superintendent, that this is 
a very delicate matter,” said Mr. Yeoward. “ B anlo s, 
like doctors, are bound to observe the strictest profes¬ 
sional secrecy. On a previous occasion an inspector of 
your department called upon me to make inquiries con- 
cerning Mr. Venner’s account. At that time I did not 
feel justified in giving him any information.” 

I quite understand, Mr. Yeoward,” replied Hanslet 
politely. “ But now, in the rather peculiar circum- 
stances?” 

“ In the circumstances, my head office has authorised 
me to answer any questions you may care to ask, 
Superintendent.” 

“ Thank you, Mr. Yeoward,” said Hanslet. ‘‘ May 
I ask, to begin with, if Mr. Venner has drawn upon his 
account since November X5th last, the date upon which 
he is reported to have disappeared?” 

“ He has not,” replied Mr. Yeoward shortly. 

Hanslet paused before he spoke again. He was 
anxious to gain the bank manager’s sympathy, and it 
seemed to him that the easiest way to do so would be 
to take him to some extent into his confidence. “ That 
fact seems to confirm our suspicion, Mr. Yeoward,” 
he said quietly. ‘‘ Do you know whether Mr. Venner 
has another account at any other bank? ” 

‘‘ I am pretty certain that he has not,” Mr. Yeoward 
replied. “ I should explain, however, that he has two 
accounts with us, a private and a business account. Mr. 
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Venner's late secretary, Miss Loveday, was authorised 
to sign cheques upon the latter for sums not 'exceeding 
ten pounds. This privilege she continued to exercise 
until the end of last year, when we were informed that 
she was no longer employed by Mr. Venner. Upon our 
communicating with Miss Loveday, she confirmed this.” 

“ I see. But my point is this, Mr. Yeoward. Mr. 
Venner's whereabouts, since November I5th last, are 
unknown. If he has not drawn upon his account since 
then, it is difficult to see how he has obtained money with 
which to carry on.” 

“ I appreciate the point. Superintendent. But the 
drfficulty is not so great as it appears to you. On Novem¬ 
ber I5th Mr. Venner called here, and drew from his 
private account no less a suzn than thirty thousand 
pounds.” 

Hansiet gasped. Thirty thousand pounds! It 
seemed incredible that anybody should be rich enough 
to draw so much money. For a second or two he sat 
staring at the banker stupidly. “ It seems a lot cf 
money,” he said at last. 

Mr. Yeoward made a gesture which seemed to suggest 
that thirty thousand pounds was a mere trifle. “ Mr. 
Venner instructed us to sell securities to that amount,” 
he continued. “ I should explain that on Monday, 
November I 2 th, he brought here securities to the 
approximate value of a hundred thousand pounds, which 
represented, as he explained, the estate of his uncle, 
the late Mr. Hinchliffe. 

“ Mr. Venner then proceeded to give me certain in- 
structions. There were, briefly, as follows. I was to sell 
sufficiënt of these securities to realise a sum of thirty- 
five thousand pounds. He wished to secure thirty 
thousand pounds of this sum immediately, and I 
arranged 'an overdraft to this extent for him, pending 
the sale of the securities. This overdraft was to be upon 
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hls private, not his business account. The remaining five 
thousand accruing from the sale was to be paid into his 
business account, to meet a bill which matured at the 
end of November. Do I make myself clear, Superin¬ 
tendent ? ,J 

“ PerfecÜy clear, Mr. Yeoward/* Hansiet replied, 
“ But this thirty thousand pounds. Do you mean that 
he actually took it away with him?" 

“ Not on the I 3 th. On that day Mr. Venner instructed 
me as to the form in which he wished to receive the 
sum. Five thousand pounds in Bank of England notes, 
and the rest in American dollar bills. The Bank of 
England notes were to be of small denominations, not 
larger than ten pounds. I carried out these instructions, 
and the notes and bills were ready for him by Wednes» 
day, the I5th. That afternoon he called, shortly before 
half-past three, when the bank closes, and the money 
was handed over to him/' 

Mr. Yeoward spoke as though the handing over of 
such a sum was merely an incident in the day's work. 
But to Hansiet it seemed a staggering transaction. And 
the possibilities which it implied seemed no less stagger¬ 
ing. “ Did you see Mr. Venner when he came to draw 
the money?" he asked. 

" Yes, I saw him, and had a conversation with him, 
In fact, it was in my office that the money was handed 
over.” 

“ He did not say why he wanted all that money in 

cash?" 

" He did not, nor did I ask him. He seemed anxious 
that his affairs should be in order in every way. He 
asked for details of both his accounts, and was supplied 
with them. He gave me the impression that he con- 
templated going away. But when I suggested this to 
him, he shook his head. * Not going away, exactly/ 
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he said. 4 But I may not have another opportunity for 
putting things straight i* ” 

“ What could he have meant by that,” Hansiet 

exclaimed. 

“ Really, Superintendent, I cannot say. 1 took Mr. 
Venner to mean that, for some reason, he would not 
be able to attend to business for an indefinite period. 
He seemed to me very much calmer than he had been 
before. It was no secret to me, of course, that he had 
had certain anxieties in connection with his business. 
No doubt, having inherited his uncle's money, his mind 
was thereby set at rest/' 

“ it ought to have been, anyhow,” replied Hansiet 
enviously. ” I shouldn't worry much about anything 
if 1 came into a fortune like that. But what do you 
suppose made Mr. Venner disappear that very evening?” 

Mr. Yeoward smiled. “ Your department is pre- 
sumably better qualified to answer that question than 
I am, Superintendent,” he said. 

“ We'11 do our best to answer it,” Hansiet replied 
grimly. “ Just one more question, Mr. Yeoward. Have 
you a record of the numbers of the notes handed over 
to Mr. Venner?” 

“ Of the Bank of England notes, yes. I can let you 
have a list of the numbers if you wiü be so good as to 
wait for a few minutes.” 

Hansiet left the bank with the list in his pocket. He 
went straight back to the Yard, and sent for Inspector 
Jarrold, to whom he gave the Hst with instractions to 
have it drculated. Then he gave him an account of his 
interview with Mr. Yeoward. ” What about it now„ 
eh?” he concluded triumphantly. 

Well, it looks very much as if Venner had thiriy 
thousand pounds in cash when he disappeared,” Jarrold 
replied. 

Of course he had, any fooi could see that,” said 
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Hansiet testily. “ And that disposes of a difficulty I’ve 
always had in my mind. If his sister did him in, her 
motive was to get hold of the money. That’s plain 
enough, isn't it? But, and this is the point, before she 
could touch the money, she would have to prove that 
Venner was dead. In the absence of his body to produce, 
she would have to wait seven years before she would bé 
allowed to presume his death. That’s always seemed 
to me a bit of a snag. But, if she got thirty thousand 
pounds for her trouble on the nail, so to speak, she 
could afford to wait seven years for the rest, couldn’t 
she?” 

“ Yes,” replied Jarrold, with a shade of doubt in 
his voice. *' That sounds all right. But why did Venner 
draw the greater part of the money in American dollar 
bills? Doesn't that look a bit as though he meant to 
clear off to the States?" 

“ He may have meant to, but 1 fancy that his sister 
didn’t give him the cbance. She knows a lot more than 
she’s let on, 1’U be bound. She knew he'd drawn that 
money all right. Besides, if he meant to clear off to 
the States, why did he teil the bank manager that he 
wasn’t going away?” 

‘‘ He told his secretary that he was,” remarked 
Jarrold. ‘‘ So that seems to cancel out.” 

‘‘ He told her that he had to go out of London on 
business connected with his uncle’s death, and might 
not see her again that week. Anyhow, that's what you 
reported at the time. And if you can fit in that state¬ 
ment with a projected visit to the States, it’s more tha-n 
1 can.” 

“All the same, it might be worth while trying 
to find out if he did go to America,” Jarrold 
persisted. 

“ All right. Go off on that track if you like. I won't 
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stop you. Fm hoping we may manage to piek up one 
of those notes Fve just given you the numbers of.” 

Hanslet’s hopes were realised much earlier than he 
had any right to expect. The tracing of notes is usually 
a very lengthy business. But, as it happened, a ten- 
pound note, identifiable by its number as one of those 
issued to Venner, had been retumed to the Bank of 
England in a damaged condition. The Bank, upon 
receiving the list of numbers from the police, informed 
Scotland Yard of this, and the note was handed over 
to Hansiet, with such particulars as were available. 
Hansiet spent a day in making investigations, and that 
evening, having made an appointment for the purpose, 
he called upon Dr. Priestley. 

As he made his way to Westboume Terrace, the 
Superintendent sincerely hoped that he would find Dr. 
Priestley alone. Latterly, he had always seemed to have 
either Sir Alured Faversham or Doctor Oldland with 
him. The latter Hansiet did jiot so much mind. He 
certainly had a way of making irrelevant remarks, and 
he seemed quite unable to take anything seriously. But 
then, after all, very little attention need be paid to 
him. 

But Faversham was a very different matter, and, 
secretly, Hansiet was a little bit afraid of him. A man 
of his position, on intimate terms with high officials in 
the Home Office, must be treated with all due deference. 
And Faversham, confound him, had a distinctly 
domineering way with him. He was rather too apt to 
smile at the opinions of a mere polieeman, and to force 
his own down other people's throats. And that was 
distinctly irritating, especially to Hansiet, who could 
not venture to contradict. 

It was therefore much to his relief that he found Dr. 
Priestley alone. “ I suppose you've forgotten al1 about 
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that chap Venner by this time, haven’t you, Professor?" 
he began. 

“ No, I have not forgottcn him," Dr. Priestley replied 
quietly. “I should rather have expected that you 
would have done so, however. Has any fresh incident 
occurred to recall him to your mind?" 

“ The Yard never forgets," Hansiet replied senten- 
tiously. “ Thafs where a lot of crooks get canght out. 
They think we've forgotten, but we haven't. And, as it 
happens, Fve found out something fresh. 1 got the 
Chief to persuade Venner's bank manager to talk to me. 
And what he said wilHnterest you, I think/' 

Dr. Priestley smiled. " That was an excellent move 
on your part, Superintendent/' he said. 

Much gratified by this praise, Hansiet repeated his 
conversation with Mr. Yeoward, and his success in 
tracing one of the notes. “ That was a bit of luck, I 
confess. It just happened that this note got torn, and 
was sent back to the Bank of England to be destroyed. 
It was sent to them by the Oxford Street branch of the 
Southern Bank on January iath. I went to see the 
manager there, and they traced it as ha ving been handed 
in by the cashier of Milsom and Green, the big shop in 
Oxford Street, on January 8th. 

“ Then I went to Milsom and Green, and made 
inquiries there. It seems that they bank the cash they 
receive, every afternoon. The note, therefore, must 
have been taken on the previous day, the yth. It's a 
great big place, with dozens of departments, and heaven 
knows how many cash-desks, each with a girl in charge. 
But they have an excellent rule, and that is this. If 
a customer whom they don't know hands in a Bank 
of England note, he or she is asked to write their name 
on the back /' 

Not an uncommon custom/' Dr. Priestley re- 
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For a long time Dr. PriesÜey stared at the note with¬ 
out speaking. He appeared to be examining the signa- 
toe but, as a matter of fact, he was doing nothing oi 
the kind. He was marvelling at the amazing coincidence 
which had established a link between Ernest Venner and 
Charles Alcott. 

When at last he looked up, Hansiet saw a queer smile 
a t the corner of his mouth. ^ I do not think you need 
waste your time trying to get into touch with the man 
who signed this note, Superintendent,” he said. 

‘‘How’s that, Professor?” asked Hansiet. “He 
could teil us where he got it from, and so in time we 
might tracé it back to Venner/' 

<< d He ! might, if he were alive,” replied Dr. Priestley 

But I have every reason to believe that he died on 
January i8th.” 

” Why, you don’t mean to say that you knew him 
Professor?” exclaimed Hansiet, in a startled voice. 

I cannot say that I knew him. But I think that I 
can give you some information concerning him.” Dr. 
Priestley opened a drawer of his desk, from which hé 
produced the cutting from the Weyford Standard which 
Sergeant Blewitt had given him. " It may interest you 
to read that,” he said, as he handed it to the 
Superintendent. 

Hansiet read it through, looking more and more 
puzzled as he proceeded. " An old assistant of Sii 
Alured s! he exclaimed at last. “ And you think that 
this poor chap is the man who signed the note, Pro¬ 
fessor? 

I think it probable,” Dr. Priestley replied. “ The 
name is the same, but that is not everything. You will 
observe that the word Charles on the note is abbreviated 
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i© Gia&. The shirt of the dead man was marked Chas. 
Alcott. His father also employed au abbreviation, and 
dgned himself Hy. Alcott. It seems to have been a 
faxnly charactenstic. There may be nothing in this» bul 
it is at least suggestive." 

“ lt is, cotmfoundediy suggestive," said Hansiet 
ihoughtfully. But, hang it all, it can*t be the same 
mam. Look here, when this Weyford feilow died on 
j'anmry i8th, he was very shabbily dressed, and had 
only a few eoppers ra his pocket. Yet on the yth, only 
the previous week, the man who signed the note walked 
into Milsom and Green's, which isn't the sort of shop. 
where you meet shabby customers, and tenders a ten- 
potrnd note. lf it*s thé same man, he must have gone 
downhiQ pretty fast in these eleven days." 

“ That is not the only peculiarity about the Weyford 
case/* Dr, Priestiey replied. “ Certain aspects of it 
aroused my interest, and I made some investigations on 
my own account.*' And he proeeeded to describe them 
briefly. 

Hansiet seemed slightly disappointed. “ I doii't see. 
mueh in that/* he said. “ Nothing suspicious, I mean. 
Whatever your Charles Alcott may have . been np to 
before he died, there*s no doubt about his identity. Sir 
Alraed sweais to that, and thafs enough for me. But 
Fve got au idea. Do you think he could identify the 
agnature on this note as that of the man who was his 
aMsiant? That would settle the point whether there 
wet© two Charles Alcotts or only one.” 

You can ask Mm,, if you like,” Dr. Priestiey 
'nsplied. “ But I did not mean to question the identity 
uf the man found dead near Weyford. I only wondered, 
as the note suggests, whether he could have had any 
amnectiom with Emest Venner since last November. 1 * 

fC You mean whether he got the note from him direct, 
and not throiisti other hands? Well. that*s possïble, of 

'N- 
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course. But that would mean that Venner is still skulk- 

ing about somewhere. Unless-" 

Hanslet paused, as though suddenly strnck by a fresh 
ktea. “ i never thought of that possibility bef ore 1” he 

exclaimed. 

Dr. Priestley said noihing, and alter a paose the 
Superintendent continaed. Look herc. Professor. 
Suppose that girl Christiae Venner isn't in the picture 
s*f «ill? Snppose she toid us the strict truth about her 
hwthcr's disappearance? In that case, Venner walked 
out of the flat on the evening of November 15Ü1, bound 
kw some riniaiown destination, and carrying thirty 
tAousaml |K>i;n.icls in cash with Min. He'd be & fine haul 
tor any bandit iie feil. in. with, wouldn't Iie? And snp¬ 
pose Charles Alcott was that baiid.it?" 

“ In order to solve the mystery of Venner' s dis¬ 
appearance yon will have to go finllier back than that/' 
Dr. Priestley replied. M i will admit that lie may have 
been niurdered lor the saké of the luoiaey he was carry- 
But wliy was he earrying that rnoney? Why, in 
the fust place, did he draw so large a sum fmm the 
bank? If he had a payment of that amoaut to make, he 
eould have done so mueh more convenkntly by cheque. 
Why did he specify that the bulk of the sum shouid be in 
American dollars? I can ouly suggest one answer to 
those questions.” 

“ And what's that, Professor?'" asked Hansiet 

eagerly. 

“ That Venner*® disappearance can be explaincd m 
Sir Alured Faversham originally suggested. That he had 
detennined to ieave the country, and start ïife afresh 
dsewhere, The dollars suggest that his destination was 
America/* 

“ AM I thought you were going to say that. Pro¬ 
fessor!" Hansiet exdaimed, in a tone of intense mtdsr 

faction. “ But.it won't do. Jarrold, whom I tfalnk 
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you’ve heard me speak of before, has been working on 
that very line. Nobody can embark for America unless 
they have a passport, endorsed for the United States. 
A visa from the American Consuiate is aiso necessary 
before they can disembark, at the passport office. 

“ Now, Jarrold’s inquiries have estabiished this. 
Emest Venner, of 7 Clewer Street, South Kensington, 
was issued with a passport five years ago. It was 
endorsed for all European countries, but it has never 
been endorsed for America. Nor has anyone of that 
name applied for a visa at the American Consuiate. And 
I think we can be quite sure that Venner didn't secure 
a passport under a. false name. That’s a very much 
more diffi r.nl t thing than you might think. It requires 
the collusion of a responsible person, for one thing.” 

Dr. Priestley glanced at the clock. He was not anxious 
to discuss the matter further with Hansiet until he had 
had time to consider this new development. The Super¬ 
intendent, who knew his ways, was quick to take the 
hint. “ I only just dropped in to give you my news. 
Professor,” he said. “ Fll be getting along now.” 

“Do you contemplate any further steps?” Dr f 
Priestley asked, as Hansiet left the room. , • 

“ Not until Fve something more to go on. Chrisiine 
Venner is being watched, and if she tries to pass any of 
these notes on my list, or to change a dollar bill, why, 
then Fve got her. Good-night, Professor.” 

Dr. Priestley smiled as the front door closed behind 
the Superintendent. Haiislet's methods we re always 
direct and practical. But the smile rapidly changed into 
a frown. To Dr. Priestley it seemed that the Venner 
case was growing more incomprehensible than ever. 

The most startling thing, though Hansiet, apparently, 
did not regard it as such, was that Charles .Alcotf s 
name should have cropped up. Dr. Priestley was pre- 
pared to allow a very wide margin for coincidence.. But 
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it certainly was a most extracrdinary thing that this 
connection, slight as it was, shoiild have been established 
bet ween Venner and Alcott Venixer who had mysteri- 
ously disappeared, and Alcott who had as. mysteriously 
appeared, after a silence of seven years. 

Dr. Priestley could make nothing of it, until a cïiance 
remark of Faversham's occurred to him. In describing 
his identification of Alcott's body, he had said that any 
description which he could have given from memory 
might have applied to a thousand people, Venner among 
them. There must, then, have been some fleeting 
'resemblance between the two. 

A very curious theory began to take shape in Dr. 
Priestley' s brains. It was possibie that Venner, some 
time bef ore his disappearance, had become acquainted 
with Alcott, and had noticed the resemblance. Wishing 
to disappear, he had taken Alcott into his confidence. 
He had offered Alcott a sum of twenty-five thousand 
pounds, to be paid in dollars, with which Alcott was to 
go to America and stay there. In return, Venner was 
to assume Alcott s name and personality. 

This scheme was put into operation as soon as Venner 
was in a position to draw the necessary sum from the 
bank. He then drew twenty-five thousand for Alcott, 
and five thousand for himself, upon which to live for 
the present. He would not wish to give any clue to his 
whereabouts by cashing cheques until he had made 
himself secure under his new identity, Taking the whole 
thirty thousand with him, he had, on the evening of 
November 15th, gone to some appointed rendezvous with 
Alcott, and handed over the dollars. 

The theory was quite plausible so far. ■Venner, as 
Alcott,. had ehanged one of his ten-pound notes at 
Mïlsom and Green's, and, when called upon to sign it v 
had done: so in his new name. But how to account. for 
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Alcott's body being found frozen to death on Jamiary 
i8th? 

If Alcott had been murdered, many of the diföculties 
would have disappeared. It could have been supposed 
that Alcott had not kept his part of the bargain. He 
had either never gone to America, or he had retnmed 
from there. It mighf be snpposed that he had been 
dissatisfied with his twenty-five thonsand pounds, and 
had threatened to give Information as to Venner’s 
present identity and whereabouts, hoping to extort more. 
Mnrder, as a reply to blackmail, was by no means 
nnknown. 

But Dr. Priestley, reading again the account of the 
evidence at the inquest, could see no possibility of Alcott 
having been murdered. The cause of his death had 
been established beyond any possibility of doubt. And 
it was impossible to believe that he had been forcibly 
exposed to the frost until he died, without his body 
showing the slightest tracé of violence. 

His theory seemed so alluring to Dr. Priestley that he 
decided to shelve that point for the moment, and to 
continue on the assumption that Alcott's death had in 
some inexplicable way been eontrived. In that case, 
it had been eontrived by Venner, in order to secure 
himself. But Alcott dead, Venner found himself faced 
with a very peculiar difficulty, due to the resemblanee 
which existed between them. He could not afferd to 
leave the body to be found without any marks of Identi¬ 
fication upon it, lest it should be mistaken for his own. 

Dr. Priestley smiled to himself as he considered how 
this problem must have presented itself to Venner. He 
would guess that his own description had been circulated 
soon after his disappearance. He would assume that if 
the police -found.the body of an unknown man, the first 
thing they would do would be to look through the 
descriptions in their possession of missing men. And if 
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this resulted in the body being identified as his own, his 
sister would automatically inherit his estate. The only 
way to prevent this would be for him to make himself 
known, when his carefully-staged disappearance would 
be at an end. 

The only escape frora the difficulty would be to assure 
that the body should immediately be identified as that 
of Alcott So promptly that the question of it being that 
of anybody else would never be raised. But Alcott would 
have altered since he obtained the twenty-five thousand 
pounds. From poverty he had sprang to affiuence. His 
face and hands would be clean and welkkept He would 
possibly be smartly dressed. It would be necessary to 
restore his appearance, as far as possible, to that he 
presented when Venner first knew him. 

Hence the shabby clothes, which Venner must have 
provided in readmess, the marking on the collar-band 
of the shirt» and the letter from his father. But there 
was a stil! more ccrtain way of ensuring the desired 
recognition. Alcott had told Venner that he had once 
been employed by Sir Alured Faversham. Sir Alured 
Faversham could identify him, and his evidence would 
never be qnestioned. Had not Faversham's evidence 
already saved Venner himself from a charge of raarder ? 
Hence the insertion of the fragment oi’ envelope hearing 
Faversham's address in Alcott's pocket. 

The longer Dr. Priestley considered this theory, the 
more it appealed' to him. He began to apply it to each 
of the circumstances in turn. The scene of the discovery 
of Alcott's body, for instance. How was it that this had 
faappened so close to Markheys? 

Dr, Priestley recalled his conversa tion with Oldland, 
not long before. He had been convinced then, from, the 
reading of the meter, that Markheys had been surrep- 
.titiously occupied during Faversham's absence. He was 
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even more convinced of it now. And it seexned quite 
likely that Alcott had been that surreptitioos tenant. 

If so, Alcott’s first visit to Markheys had not been 
paid on Jauuaiy x8th, but long before. Alcott, wishing 
to appeal to his former employer, had sought hls address 
in some book of reference. Dr. Priestley took Who's 
Who from the shelf and turned up the entiy relating to 
Paversham. Yes, his address was given as “ Markheys, 
near Weyford, Hants.” Alcott had nndoubtedly seen 
that, perhaps in some public library. 

Alcott had gone to Markheys,. and found the house 
shut up. And then, perhaps, the idea that it would 
form a home of refuge had occurred to him. As a former 
laboratory assistant, he would be sure to be dexterous 
in the use of tools. It would not be difficult for him to 
make the necessary key. If he had obtained access to the 
laboratory wing, he would be safe there by day as wel! 
as by night, since Mrs. Waller had no key to that part 
of the house. 

Perhaps Markheys had been the meeting-place of 
Venner and Alcott on the evening of November I5thi 
If so, what could be more nataal than that it should 
be used for subsequent meetings? For those meetings 
at which Alcott threatened blackmail, and which cul- 
minated in his death. Where would Venner be likely to 
find an envelope addressed to Fa versham but in Favers- 
ham’s own house? 

A plausible theory, certainly, which, if correct, would 
explain a good deal. But not by any means every- 
thing. Dr. Priestley, as he reviewed it, was uncomfort- 
ably aware that it was open to objection. It assumed 
that Alcott’s death had not been due to misadventure. 
It was too much to believe that Venner had come upon 
his dead body at such a convenient moment for himself. 
Again, Alcott, if not really destitute, must certainly have 
had acquaintances, and it was sf range that those 
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acquaintances had made no sign. Finally, wfaat had 
become of Venner since January x8th? Was he still 
living under the assumed personality of Alcott? And, 
if so, where? 

Once again Dr. Priestley realised that these questions 
could nol be answered by a process of pure deduction. 
If Venner were to be found, he must be sought for with 
all the resources which the police had at their disposal. 
Hitherto, there had been no inducement for such a 
search. But now, perhaps, the necessary machinery 
would be put in motion. Hansiet, believing that 'Venner 
had been murdered, might be expected to institute an 
intensive search i ; or his body, But Dr. Priestley, believ¬ 
ing rather that he had contrived the death of Alcott, 
thought that if found at all, he would be found alive. 

He deeided to try the effect of his theory upon Qldland, 
who could be relied upon to critidse it in an intelligent 
spirit. 

Two days later, therefore, Oldland arrived at West- 
bourne Terrace shortly before diirner, and was shown 

into the study. As usuah a tray was laid there, bearing 
a decanter of sherry and some glasses. But to-night 
there was an addition which made Oldland open his eyes 

in astonishment. A brand new cocktail shaker l 

Dr. Priestley, seeing Oldland’s araazement smiled.. 
“ A concession to the modern fashion, Oldland/ 1 he 
said. " 1 have thought that it has been inhospitable of 
me to offer my guests nothing but sherry before dirmer. 
That I perfer it myself is no reason why 1 should inflict 
my personal tastes upon others/' 

^ " 1 pref er sherry myself, though 1 must confess to 
indulgence in the cocktail habit now and then,” Old¬ 
land replied, " I hope you haven't provided a cocktail 
solely on my account? 0 

" Öh r not at all. 1 think it quite possible that I may 
acquire the habit myself, with perseverance/ * Dr. 
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Priestley picked up the unaccustomed object, and siiook 
it with a professional air that nearly took Oldland’s 
breath away. 

“ Great Scott!" exclaimed the doctor. “ That i 
should live to see this! I teil you what it is» Priestley. 
lil give you a bit of advice gratis. The cocktail habit 
is a most insidious one. Anyone will teil you that. 
Before you know where you are, you'11 be giving cocktail 
parties to al1 the youth and beauty of your 
acquaintance," 

4 ‘ The success of such parties would depend upon my 
skill as a cocktail mixer," Dr. Priestley replied 
solemniy. “You shall give me your opinion upon 
that." 

He opened the mixer, and poured the contents' into 
two glasses, one of which he oöered to his guest. Old- 
land picked it up and eyed it doubifuliy. The colour 
of the mixture was not inviting, being of a muddy 
greenish brown. And, in addition, it smelt of pepner- 
mint. 

It occorred to Oldland that Dr. Priestley, brilliant 
acientist though he might be, would never make his 
fortune behind a cocktail bar. But he raised the glass 
to his lips, took a cautious sip of the mixture, and 
swallowed. It cost him a tremendous efiort to controi 
his facial muscles. “ Weit, all I can say is, Priestley, 
thafs a new one on me!" he gasped. “You won't' 
raind my suggesting it, I know. Haven't you overdone 
the bitters a trifie?" 

Dr. Priestley took a sip in his turn,, and rolled it 
round his mouth. “ It is a trifie bitter, perhaps," he. 
replied, in the tone of an expert sampling a new and 
expensiye drink. “ I must confess that I vastly prefer 
sherry. And yét, from my own observation, J know 
that many people seem. to derive great enjoyment from. 
cocktails." 
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" lt ratlier depends on their Ingredients " said Old- 
land, eyeing his glass witli great disfavour. “ I shouldn't 
like to hazard a guess what you've made this of. It's 
most devilishly strong, and intensely bitter, and there's 
a flavour of peppermint about it." 

" I will give you the recipe with pleasure," Dr. 
Priestley replied gently. “ You take eqnal parts of 
creme-de-menthe and ram. To this you add a table- 
spoonful of ammoniated quinine, and a little ultramarine, 
to improve the colour." 

" Oh, Lord!'" Oldland groaned. "You won't be 
offended if I don't drink the rest, will you? 1 know 
where you got that recipe frorn now, barring the ultra» 
marine, !t's that ghastly concoction that old Hinchliffe 
took when he was suffering from influenza. I shouldn't 
be surprised, now that Fve tasted it, if it hastened his 
death." 

“ Belïeve me, I did not inflict it upon you without a 
purpose,” Dr. Priestley replied. “ Put it away, and 
let me potir you out a glass of sherry." 

After dinner, Dr. Priestley retumed to the subject of 
his practical joke. " My so-called cocktail was in the 
nature of a demonstration/' he said. “ You will allow 
that I tasted it myself, at the saine time that I inflieted 
it upon you. What was the first impression that it made 
upon your palate?" 

Oldland shuddered, " I can recali it now, even aftei 
the excellent dinner whieh you've just given me. What 
struck me first about it? Why, the horrible bitter taste. 
You don't expect to fincl ammoniated quinine in a 
cocktail, you know," 

. “ Yes, the bitterness of the quinine, and the after- 
taste of peppermint. That was exactly my experience, 
Now, this is the point upon whieh I am anxious for your 
•'pinion. '.If a small quantity of yet another ingrediënt, 
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itself intensely bitter, were added, would this addition 
be noticeable?” 

' Oldland shook his head. “ Tm quite sure it 
wouldn’t,” he replied. “ You couldn’t make the stuff 
any nastier, however hard you tried. And, if you're 
expecting me to taste the result, I sincerely hope you 

won’t try.” 

“ No, the tasting test is concluded,” Dr. Priestley 
replied. “ There remains the colour test. Will you 
excuse me for a moment ?” 

Dr. Priestley went out, to return with a eouple of test- 
tubes, labelled A and B. These he held up to the light. 
“ The tube marked A contains the mixture as sampled 
by us before dinner,” he said. “ B contains a sinxilar 
mixture, but without the addition of the ultramarine. 
Can you perceive any difference in colour between 
them?” 

Oldland took the test-tubes, and examined them by 
reflected and transmitted light in turn.. 14 B is possibly 
a shade greener than A,” he said. “ But the difference 
is so slight that nobody would notice it unless it was 
pointed out to them. 1 certainly can’t say that the 
ultramarine improves the colour much. Would it be 
indiscreet to ask what you are driving at, Priestley?” 

“ This is the point that 1 wish to establish,” Dr. 
Priestley replied gravely. “ Whether or not the addition 
of a certain quantity of I veris Vermin Killer to a mixture 
of mm, creme-de-menthe and ammoniated quinine 
would make any perceptible difference to its taste or 
colour.” 

“ Iveris Vermin Killer!” Oldland exclaimed. “ Upon 
my word, Priestley, your taste in cocktails is getting 
more and more depraved. I never heard of the stuff. 
What's it made of?” 

“ It is a compound of flour, strychnine, and ultra¬ 
marine,” Dr. Priestley replied.' “ Seriously, Oldland, 
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I shouid be glad if you would consider the point I have 
just menticncd, and give me your opinion upon it.” 

Oldland shrugged his shoulders. ïhe intricacies of his 
host's dispensing were beyond him. “ Well, I suppose 
it wouldn't,” he said after a few moments’ thought. 
“ The flour would produce a certain amount of turbidity, 
but that would be masked by the milkiness of thé 
ammomated quinine. The strychnine would dissolve in 
the alcohol, and, though strychnine is bitter, you 
couldn’t make the stuff more bitter than it is already. 
The ultramarine would be tasteless, and, as you've 
demonstrated, would only make an imperceptible 
difference to the colour.” 

“Is it not a tact that the gastric juices would 
decolourise ultramarine, so that no tracés of the pigment 
would be found in the intestines after death?” 

“ I believe it is,” Oldland replied. “ I seemed to 
remember reading that in a text-book somewhere. Look 
here, Priestley, can't you teil me straight out what you 
are driving at? ” 

“ Miss Venner purchased a quantity of Iver’s Vermin 
Killer some tour months before her uncle died,” said Dr. 
Priestley quietly. 

Oldland nearly leapt trom his chair. “ The devil she 
did!” he exclaimed. “ Now I see what you’ve been 
leading up to all this time. You think that she or her 
brother put some of the stuff into the uncle’s medicine? 
By Jove,. that’s a bright thought!” 

He frowned, and then burst out again iinpulsively. 
“ It’s no good, though. It sirnply won’t do, and there’s 
an end of it; I thought of the possibility of strychnine 
poisoning as soon as I saw Hinchliffe. That’s why I 
wouldn’t grant a certificate. But Faversham can’t have 
been mistaken. It’s a sheer downright impossibility. 
Listen to me once more, and I’ll try to explain. 

" Faversham was mistaken in the case of poor Claver- 
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ton, 1 know, but that was au entirely different pair of 
shoes. The Hinchliffe business was absolutely straight» 
forward. He was definitely looking for evideace of 
strychnine. I had told him of my suspicions. Au 
absolutely simple and reliable .test for strychnine exists, 
which Fa versham must have applied a thousand times. 
He applied this test in the case of Hinchliffe, and secured 
a negative result, in spite of repeated experiments. He 
told me so himself. Therefore I am completely satisfied 
that there were no tracés of strychnine in' HinchMe’s 
body. Which proves conclusively that he did not die 
of strychnine poisoning. Fm sorry, Priestley, but your 
most ingenieus idea falls to the ground, and you might 
have spared me the taste of that filthy concoction/’ 

“ Then I must apologise for any inconvenience which 
I may have caused you,” Dr. Priestley replied. “ Let 
us return to the subject of Venner's disappearance. I 
have acquired some further Information on that point 
since we last discussed the matter/' 

Oldland listened with the greatest interest while hls 
host repeated the conversatlon he had had with Super¬ 
intendent Hansiet. Then, as Dr. Priestley concluded by. 
describing the signature on the ten-pound note, he 
laughed mirthlessly. “ It seems to me, Priestley, that 
the whole thing is a hopeless tangle/’ he remarked. 
“ How can you account for Charles Alcott being mixed 
up in the affair? Coincidence, eh? Or have you 
evolved, as usual, some masterly theory which explains 
all the. circumstanc.es?'* 

“ I have evolved a theory/’ Dr. Priestley replied 
slowly. " It is, however, open to at least one grave 
objection. But, nevertheless, I should be glad of your 
opinion upon it/’ 

Again Oldland listened, but this time with an in- 
credulous smile. Most ingenieus, Priestley/’ was his 
comment. “ But it won’t do, you know. It seems to me 
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uttexiy impossible that Alcott’s death should have been 
ccntrived, as you put it. In fact, if you don’t mind xny 
«ying so, this theory of yours is on a parallel with your 
demonstration of how old Hinchliffe might have been 
poisoned. With your brilliant powers of deduction, you 
have adequately accounted for two murders. The snag 
ta v that in both cases we ie o o w that no xnurder was 
committed.” 

Dr Priestley smiled. “ A legitimate criticism, Qld- 
land,” he replied. “ But destructive, rather than con- 
structive. Can you suggest any altemative theoiy?” 

Oldland threw up his hands in mock despair. “ What 
have I done to be numbered among the wise men?” he 
exclaimed. ‘‘ The whole thing is utterly beyond me. 
You all seem to be at sixes and sevens. Hansiet 
apparently. has got hold of the idea that Venner has been 






h© bad aiready told Br, Prlestley. He described the 

finding of the body,, and the Inqeest, But, beyond that, 

he had notMng fresh to report. 

Hamlet listened to Mm with ill-concealed impanenee. 

" Yes, yesf" be exclaimed. “ That’s ai right enough. 

Bot what sorfc of a cliap was this Charles Alcott? That's 
what I want to find out." 

' " He must have been quite respectable, dr/* Blewltt 
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out where he cante from/* Hansiet gmmbied. Stil, 
tb,at cax/t be helpee! now, I suppose. Fd Mke te sec those 
bits of paper you found in his pocket/' 

Blcwitt produced thern. " You're not the first persoa 
wlio's secn Üiem latei}, sir/' he remarkcd. “ I had *, 
iaimy oid boy down here not long ago, who tok! me he 
was a fricnd of bit Aiurcd's and askecl to set* them. Dr. 
Priestiey» he saki iiis name was. Worc glasses» and 
iooked as if he couldi/t sec very welL M 
Hansiet laughed sbortly, 14 Couldn't see very welir* 
he exciainvtL “ Don't you nm aw&y with that idea. 
Sergeant. 1 wfeh 1 couid see half as tar ihrough a brick 
wall as the Professor ean, Whut did he say aboot these 
papers?" 

** He ditlu't say imch* sii. He remarkcd that the 

kik of this letter front Alootfs fathcr was badly taded. 
.And then he look it op and smelt It iuui asked It it had 

been dismfeeted/* 

" Smelt it, die! te?" replied hkmsleh He held the 
paper to his nose and sniiïetl it hiraseli It does simei 

a bit queer, certainly, Look here» do you mind if 1 
borrow this letter tor u day cir two? 111 giw you a 
receipt for it, ol cours**." 

Blewitt raised no object ion, and the* Superintendent 
bronghf the letter bark with hiin to Scotland Yard» 
where he bandeel it over to a cerfeiin expert who special* 
ised in forged doeuments. “ There's something fishy 
ahout this letter/* he said. " 1 don't exactly know 
what it is, bnt yonll find out, no doubt. You might have 
a look at it, and let me know/* 

Hansiet feit pretty certain, from the interest whdcli 
Dr. Priestiey had disptayed in the letter, that it was not 
so straightforward as it seemed. And his suspiciom were 
correct. A cotiple of days later the expert came to see 
Mm , bringiag the letter, which he handled as though it 
were some object of va hun 
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<£ Quite au intereating document, in its way/' iie said. 

£< Somebody bas monkeyed with it since it^3jpft the 
origmal writeris hands. The heading and the sirfktnre, 

‘ Hy. Alcott/ are genuine enough, But thafs 

left of the original letter. The rest is a fake/' ""'**** 

w What do you mean, a fake?” asked Hansiet. 

“ Fll try to explain. This letter isn’t what was written 
by Hy. Alcott, whoever he may be. An unedncated 
man, certainly, who used a very cheap ink. The sort 
of stuff that doesn’t penetrate the paper to any depth, 
but merely leaves a mark on the surface. And, if you 
know how. ifs very easy to remove those surface 
markings. 

f £ If you look at this letter, you'11 see that the heading, 

‘ io Silver Lane, Barnsley/ is at the head of the paper, 
and the signature, ‘ Hy. Alcott/ very near the bottom. 
The message part of it is so widely spaced that it fills 
up the rest of the sheet. In fact, the space between the 
lines is greater than that between the first line of- the 
heading, ‘ 10 Silver Lane/ and the second line, . 
‘ Barnsley/ ” 

“ Yes, .1 see that/’ said Hansiet. ‘VWhat’s the 
idea?” 

** Just this. Hy. Alcott wrote a fairly closely spaced 
hand, as the heading shows. His original letter, was a 
good deal longer than the existing one, which brought 
his signature down to the bottom of the page. The 
existing letter had therefore to be widely spaced, in 
order to §11 the page naturally. 

“Now the letter fairly stinks of chlorine. I have 
fcested if chemically. and found that it has been sub- 
jected to some po werf ul bleaching agent. During the 
bleaching process, the heading and signature .were pro-, 
tected in some way, and were not affected. But the 
body of the original letter' has been completely bleacbed 
away, so that it is invisible to the eye. And on the 

o 
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blank space thus produced the existing message has been 
written. And the handwriting is not that of JHy. Alcott, 
though it is quite a competent imitation of it.” 

“ ïou mean that the letter is a forgery?” Hansiet 
asked. 

“ I do. Fm sorry to say that I can’t give you the text 
of the original letter. It is too far gone for any methods 
of recovery that 1. know of. But 1 have been able, by 
means which I need not explain, to decipher a word 
here and there. In the first place, the original letter did 
not begin ‘ Derc Son ' but ‘ Dere Sir!' 

“ There is a referencc to a son, though. I managed to 
make out three words logelher which look like ‘ only son 
Chas.' Then a little farlher on there’s a word which is 
unmistakably ‘ War.’ Two or three lines farther down 

there is another group, which I read as ‘ a few shil—_’ 

Finally, the original letter cnds ‘ Yrs respek-' Here’s 

a piece of tracing-paper, the exact size of the letter, on 
which I have written the words I have managed to 
decipher. If you put that over the letter, it shows you 
where the words occurred in the original.” 

Hansiet thanked the expert, and put the letter and the 
tracing-paper away in a drawer. It did not seem to him 
to have any particular significance. The bleaching out 
of the old letter and the writing of the new was obviously 
the work of Charles Alcott. Just the sort of dodge a 
laboratoiy assistant would be up to. 

Yes, that was it, of course. The motive of the forgery 
was apparent from the wording of it. An invalid father, 
sorely disappointed that his son could not get home for 
Christmasl What an irresistible appeal to a soft-hearted 
employer. _ No doubt Charles Alcott had prepared the 
forgery, with tears in his eyes and a request for a week’s 
holiday. Yes, and perhaps his fare to Barnsley and 
back. Quite a neat dodge, in its way. 

But, as a clue to the whereabouts of the missing 
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Venner, the letter was disappointing. It revealed that 
Charles Alcott had not been above a little mild decep- 
tion, certainly. But a man might execute a little harm- 
less forgery without being a potential murderer. 

The more Hansiet eonsidered the matter, the more 
convinced he became that Charles Alcott had nothing 
to do with Venner's disappearance. There was nothing 
for it but to go to the fountain-head, and interview 
Christine Venner for himself. 

His first attempt to do so met with a severe check. 
Christine Venner received him politely enough. But, 
when she discovered his business, her manner immedi- 
ately became distant. “ I can teil you nothing about 
my brother, Superintendent/' she said. “ My solicitor, 
Mr. Coleforth, has told me to answer no questions about 
him except in his presence/' 

So an interview was arranged at Coleforth's office. 
The atmosphere was luipropitious. Coleforth sat at his 
desk, with Christine Venner on a chair close besidehim, 
and a window at her back. Hansiet was forced to take 
a chair opposite to them. And it was Coleforth who 
opened the conversation. " I understand, Superin¬ 
tendent, that you wish to interrogate my -dient," he 
said. “ You are aware, of course, that she cannot be 
compelled to answer any question to which she may 
take objection?" 

“ 1 am aware of that/* Hansiet replied stiily. And 
with that he put the questions which he had already 
prepared. 

But Christine Venner adhered to her origmal state¬ 
ment. Ernest Venner had come home from his office 
on November I5th rather earlier than usuaL He had 
gone out again shortly afterwards, carrying nothing but 
a small attaché case, which he was in the habit of taking 
with him to and from the office. He had told her that 
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he would not be back till late, and that was the last 
occasion on which she had seen him. 

‘ ‘ By the expression 1 he would not be back till late ’ 
you understood your brother’s intention was to return 
that night?” Hansiet asked. 

“ I did. I was very mach astonished next moming 
to lind that hc had not come back.” 

” You say that be was carrying an attaché case. Have 
you any idea as to what it contained?” 

She shook her head. " Not the slightest. Business 
papers, I suppose. He always carried it about with 
him.” 

” But surcly he was not in the habit of taking it with 
him when he went out in the evening?” Hansiet asked. 

" Not if he was going to dinner, or anything like that, 
of course. As he had the case with him, I supposed that 
he was going to some business appointment. He didn’t 
teil me where he was going, and I did not ask.” 

‘‘ Do you know how mach money your brother had 
with hun when hc left home?” 

“ 1 haven’t the slightest idea. We never discussed 
money matters together.” 

‘ * What did you do that evening, Miss Venner, after 
your brother had gone out?” 

“ 1 didu’t stay at home and sit up for him. I had 
an engagement, and went out myself very soon after 
he had gone.” 

" Will you teil me where you went to?” Hansiet saw 
her glance towards Mr. Coleforth, and before she could 
reply the solicitor interposed. ‘‘ You need not answer 
that question, Miss Venner,” he said. 

Hansiet did not press the point. “ As you please," 
he said. ” Is it a fact, Miss Venner, that you have seen 
or heard nothing whatever of your brother since the 
evening of November X5th?” 
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“ Nothing whatever, irom the moment he ieft the 

flat." 

“ And you have not been able to form the slightest 
idea of what has become of him?" 

“ Not the remotest. He took nothing with him except 
bis little attaché case. Bat, thoagh I have looked all 
through his clothes and things, I can't find anything 
that suggests where he might have gone to." 

“ Thank you, Miss Venner. I need not trouble you 
any further." Hansiet rosé and plcked up his hat. Then, 
as if as an afterthought, he asked, “ Are you troubled 
with mice at Clewer Street, Miss Venner?" 

“ Mice!" she exdaimed. “ Whatever makes you ask 
that. Superintendent? We were at one time, I remem* 
ber, but I don't think there are any there now." 

Hansiet, by his manoeuvre, had managed to get a tuil 
view of her face as he put this last question., Rather 
to his disappointment, her only expresslon had become 
one of intense surprise. He Ieft the office, and went 
back to Scotland Yard in no very good humour. 

“ Iris no good, Jarrold," he said, ha ving summoned 
the ïnspector to a consultation. “ I coulöirit get any- 
thing more out of that girl. She stuck to her original 
story, and wouldn't budge. There was just one thing. 
She told me that she went out on the evening of Venner's 
disappearance, hut Coleforth wouldn't let her teil me 
wliere she'went to. And he knew all right, I could see 
that." 

" She may have followed her brother," Jarrold 
suggested. 

“ I shouldn't wonder. . I expect she knew wel 
enough where he was bcund for, though she swears she 
didn't. And now, what the devil are we to do.next? 
We can't take any decided steps until we find the body, 
and we haven't the slightest idea where to look for that. 
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Dash it! i wish Sir Alured hacln’1 been at the Professor’s 

tliat evenmgi" 

Jarroltï glanced al him. “ Sony, but ï don't quite 
follow,” ho remarked. w 

“ No, I dou’t suppose you do. 1 was at the Pro¬ 
fessor’s a few days after Veimer disappeared, and 
Paversham was Iherc. We got lalking about the case, 
and he said that it was obvious that Veimer had just 
eleared out o£ bis own accord. Bis arg urnen ts sounded 
so convinciug at ilm time that 1 feit he must be right. 
()£ course 1. clidn’t know about the vermin killer or the 
iïtoney VenncT had drawn frorn the bank thun,” 

** Nor dici Sir Alured loiversham,” said Jarrold. 
“ Perhaps he woukl have changed hts opinion if he 
had/' 

“ Yes, but don’t you see? Paversham is the sort of 
man one can't help Ustening to. And, after that evening, 
thinking he was right, I didn’t worry my head much 
about Verniet. 1 didi/t try to tracé his niovcments after 
hc lolt the flat, tor instancè. And now, of course, ii/s far 
too late. Who would mnember soeing a casual stranger 
three months ago? 11: seems to me that we’re fairly 
heaten, unless the body ttirns up. And tho chances of 
that, after all this time." are nol very great. I think Fll 
go and have anolhor word with the Professor this 
evening/' 

He carried out bis intention, taJdng wilh him the letter 
found on Charles Alcott’s body, and the sheet of 
tracing-paper. Dr. Priestley seeraed glad enough to 
see him, but did not inquire the reason of his visit. It 
was kft to Hansiet to open the conversation, which he 
did by describing his interview with Chtistine Veimer 
in Mr. Coleforth's presence. 

Dr. Priestley listened patiently. " And what conclu- 
sions did you come to as a result of your interview?"; he 
asked. 



*' 4 I remember it weïl. ït strack me when I saw it that 
it had been tampered with.” 

i' £ np • -i * * * *• 



ene over the other. He stared at these so long that 






to vvorry you a hit, Professor? ” he ventured. 

" It is extraordinary!” Dr. Priestley replied slowly. 
“ You .see the significance of this? The original letter* 
though written by Henry Aleott, was not written to his 
son. The questions immedialely arise, who altered the 
letter to its present fonn, and for what purpose? And 
how did it (ind its way into Charles Alcott’s pocket?” 

” My idea is that Charles Aleott altered it as an 
exeuse tor asking for a holiday,” replied Hansiet. 

Anyhow, 1 don’t see that it matters mnch to anybody! 
.1 only bronght it atong to show you, as a curiosity,” 

” I do not llünk that Charles Aleott can have altered 
it. Why should he have kept it for so long after it must 
have servet! his purpose? ï asccrtainod whilc I was in 
fiarnsley, that Ilenry Aleott was in the habit of writing 
begging letters, and sending them to pcople whose names 
and addresses he saw mentioned in the newspaper. The 
yords which yotir expert deeiphered from the original 
seem to suggest that it was one of these. Tt might have 
read something like this—T will not attempt to reproduce 
Henry Aleott's peculiar gra inmar or phraseology: 

‘‘ ' Dkri'. Sm, 

" * I venture to write to you in hope that you will 
he kind enough to reader me some assistance. 1 am 
an old man, without friends or relations to help me, since 
I have lost tny only son Chas., who was drowned at sea 
while serving his country in the Grcat War. I am 
completely dt'stitute, and my disability, due to an 
accident sustained many years ago, prevents me from 
seeking even light work. If you could see your way 
to assisting mc, even with a few shillings, I should be 
most heartily grateful. 

" ‘ I am, Sir, 

. ” Yrs respecktfully, 

“ ‘ Hy. Alcott.’ * 
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<f I do^not suggest tliat was the wording-of the letter» 
cr anythlng like it. But it probably conveys a rcrogb 
idea of its sense. It would be extremely mteresting to 
know wko Was the redpient of that letter/ 1 
Hansiet considered this point. It was always expedi¬ 
ënt to humour the Professor, even when he insisted upon 
attaching tmdue importance to trifies. " You ssemeci 
to think, the other day, that there irtight be soms con- 
nection between this Charles Alcott and Venner/’ said 
the Superintendent at last. “ Now you tel me that 
Henry'Alcott was in the habit of sending that sort of 
letter to people whose names he saw in the papers» Ven- 
ner's name was pretty prominentiy in the papers at the 
time of the inquest on kis unde.” 

Dr. Priestley shook Ms head. " Henry Alcott had. 
been dead seven months by then/' he replied. 

“ Well, then, Venner can't have had anythlng to 
do with it. In fact, Professor, snee. there was no address 
witJa this letter, I can't quite see how we air going to- 
guess who it was seat to/ 1 ’ 

te No. Unfortunately, we vannoc guess that. But the 
* motive for the alteration of the letter to its present 
form is easier to. determine. I have always believed 
that it was in the interest of somebody to ensure that 
the body of Charles Alcott should be identified beyond 
question. The fragment of envelope addressed to Sir 
Alured Faversham was the first precaution. But sup- 
pose that, for any reason, Faversham had been pre- 
vented from going to Weyford to identify the body? 
This possibility had to be guarded against, and ihere- 
fore a second precaution. was necessary. This letter, 

. ostensibly from Henry Alcott to bis son, was this second 
precaution. Anyone reading it, and knowing that the 
dead man’s shirt was marked * Chas. Alcott/ would 
■ naturalïy assume from the letter that he was the son .of 
.•Henry Alcott.” 


i' H K 


“ Welk es il happens, the leeter wasn’1 necessary," 

! lansiet replied, “ t’hey told me at Woyforcl that Sir 
Altmul was able to identify the chap at oncc. But 
youTenot suggesdiig, are you, Professor, thai somebody 
luippeiuul io come nloug when the man was lying by 
the roadside and put these hits of paper in bis pocket?" 

“ 1 think that thu eireumstanees surrounding Charles 
AleoU’s death have nevet yet been saiisi'actorily ex- 
plaiiied.” 

Hansiet: shrugged his shoulders. “ Well, the people 
on the spot are happy enough about it,” he replied* 
4< And after all, 11 u*y iuvestigated the matter at the 
time. Til admit that if s a (pieer Ihing about that letter, 
but 1 stiil think that Charles Aleoit hirnself must have 
faked it He may have had some rcason for wantmg 
to carry about with him semiet hing which would prove 
his identity. He was a bit of a shady customer, I fancy. 
Nobody seems to know wltere he eame ïrom that even- 
ing. Anyhow, Professor, 1 dididt come hero this even- 
ing to worry you about Charles Alcott What 1 really 
want to know is whether you have? any further sug- 
gestions to make about Vennor?” 

1 have nothing to add to the suggestions which I 
have already na de,” !)r. Priestley replied. 

‘ f Then ï shan't irouble mysell any more about the 
case/' Hansiet saki» with almost an air of relief. 
“ Heaven knows there are plenty of otlier things to 
be clone without; looking for a man who may be alive 
or may be dead,” 

“ Does that imply that the poliee will automatïcally 
lose all interest in Venner's disappcarance?” Dr. 

Priestley asked. 

** Not exactly that, It means that we shall take no 
active steps unless something fresh tums up. But, as 
I was saying the other day, the Yard never forgets, nor 
does it ever lose sight of a case» The records are always 
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diere ready for reference at any time. But somehow, 
I feel that it will be a long time before anyone bas 
occasion to turn up the Venner file again.” 

Hansiet*stayed talking for a little longer before, Iie 
ieft the house. When he had gone, Dr. Priestley took 
out his own dossier relating to the Venner case, and 
turned its contents over idly. The disappearance of 
Venner was surrounded with as much mystery as it 
had been when he had drawn up his first sheet of notes. 
More, perhaps, for since then stray particles of evi- 
dence had accumulated which it seemed impossible to 
fit together. 

Dr. Priestley frowned. He hated, beyond anything 
else, the abandonment of an unsolved problem. But 
in this case, persistence was becoming very like obstin- 
acy. His friends were sick of the whole thing. Favers- 
ham had said as much, long ago. Even Oldland had 
recommended him to forget it. And now Superintendent 
Hansiet, representing the police, had decided to relegate 
the case to the oblivion of a pigeon-hole. 

Surely, Dr. Priestley thought, it was high time that 
he should find a new problem upon which to exercise 
his ingenuity. He looked at the papers in front of him 
regretfully, then impatiently pushed them aside. 

The evening paper lay on his desk, and he opened it 
at random. But the news it contained failed to capture 
his attention. The strange series of puzzles, of which 
Venner was the centre, refused to be dismissed from 
his mind. The paper dropped from his hand, and for 
a long time he sat with head thrown back, staring at 
the ceiling. 

At last he frowned sharply, started from his chair, 
and began a restless pacing of the room. His agitation 
displayed itself in his every movement. From'time-to 
time he glanced at the dossier, with an expression of 
* aversion and horror. 
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Ihcn, unpulsiveiy, he gathered up the papers, 
onimpling thern as he did so with the nervous energy of 
his fingers. 1 le ti>re them across and across, then pressed 
the frugineiits into (he dying lire upon the hoerth. fhey 
charred, and thcn huist into ttame. 

Nol imtil the last veslige ol a.s’u had «Hsappeared did 
Dr. Priostky turn away, and go slowly upstairs to 
bed. 
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% V 

THE DUEL 
I 

Por the next few days Dr. Priestley was possessed by a 
demon of industry. He set to work upon a new scientific 
treatise, which demanded the most elaborate research» 
and he scarcely allowed either himself or his secretary 
time for meals and sleep. 

This period lasted tor a fortnight, and might have 
continued indefixiitely, biit for Oidland, who literally 
forced his way into Dr. Priestley’s stndy. “ Look here, 
Priestley 1” he said, after a rapid glance at his old 
friend. “ 1 dor/t know what you're playing at, these 
days,, but ifs got to stop. Merefield has been telling 
me that you’ re working yourself to death, and 1 can 
see with half an eye the effect ifs having on you. Go 
a bit easier, like a good chap, We're none of us as 
young as we were, yon know." 

Dr.'-Priestley frowned. His face was certainly iined 
and haggard, and he looked as if he had not been sleep- 
ing properly. " lt is no part of Merefield ? s duties to con¬ 
sult you on the subject of my health» Oidland/" he 
said coldly. 

“ Rot!" exclaimed Oidland. “ You’re iucky to. have 
a secretary who’s capable of looking after you properly. 
Now look here. You've shut yourself away from every- 
body for goodness knows how long, and 1 don’t sup- 
pose you’ve been out of this stuflEy room al! that time. 
Too busy, you say. Yes, I know, but you'11 break 
• down, like any fooi who doesn’t know how to take care 
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u# iutr^clf, it you krep this up. I clon't ask you to stop 

wotking, but to fcake a rest orcnsionally. And Fm going 
to see that you do it, too. Here and now J invite myseïf 
to dine with you to-morrow evening/' 0 
Oldlaaifs emphatic marnier was irrcsistible, and Dr. 

Priestiey’s stern expression relaxed a tritie, M Hard 
work ruwer killed anybody yet," he replied* " How- 
ever, uniler the circumstances I have no option but to 
beg you to accept your own üivitation/' 

° GoodF' Oldiand exclaimed, “ Fll be round at the 
usual time/" And without wasdng any more words he 
went away, But when he got home, he rang up Sir 
Alurod Fa versham. 

** Hallo, that you, Faversbam? Look here, Fve just 
been to see Pnestley, and 1 don't like the look of liim, 
Ife's been shutting Mmself up with those confounded 
toooks of his. Preparing some epoch-making work or 
other, Merehekl tclls me, What he wants is a Jittle cheer- 
conversation to shake Mm up a bit/* 

Fm glad you've seen him/' imvershara replied, 
** Fve rung lam up onee or twice, and suggested going 
round, but he put me off every time/' 

** He'd have put me ofï, if Fel given him the chance. 
But 1 didn't. I just butted in and invited rnyself to 
dinner with Mm to-morrow. Fm bound to say that he 
agreed, not too ungradously* And sincc Fm going to 
spoil his evening for Mm anyhow, he can't resent you 
blowing in afterwards, Why don't you look in and help 
me out? It'11 do Mm the world of good to have some- 
body to talk to/' 

" AH right. 1 don't mind looking in about ten o'clock 
for an houx or so, But if he chucks us both out, it'11 
be your fault/' 

Oldiand said nothing-of his conspïracy when he 
reachcd Westbourne Terraee on the following evening. 
At first, he found it very difficult to.interest Dr. Priest- 
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in , any sub i ect Which he could hit upon. His host, 
ttiough courteous enough, seemed to have his mind 
üxed upon something inaccessibly remote. That con- 
founded bjeatise, Oldland supposed. 

But as dinner came to an end, and they adjoumed to 
the study, Dr. Pnestley became more like his normal 
self. He seemed to make an effort to concentrate his 
thoughts upon Oldland’s conversation, and though he 
took no great part in it, he listened with intelligent in¬ 
terest to his guest’s stories. And then, shortly after ten 
o clock, Faversham was announced. 

Dr. Priestley frowned at the arrival of this second 
visitor. Oldland, watching him, believed for the 
moment that his scheme had failed, and that Dr. Priest¬ 
ley was going to teil the parlourmaid that he could not 
see Faversham. But after a moment or two, the frown 
relaxed, and he nodded. “ Show Sir Alured in, Mary ” 
he said. “ And bring the sherry." 

Faversham came in, and tactfully made no allusion 
to his previou.s attempts. “ I thought I'd look round 
on the chance that you wouldn’t be too busy for a chat," 
he said. Hallo, Oldland, you here too. Excellent. 
You won'/ either of you mind if I talk shop, will you? 

I came -'.cross a very queer thing the other day, which 
ought 'o interest you both.” 

He plunged into a long description of a veiy curious 
case upon which he had been consulted. To Oldland’s 
satisfaction, Dr. Priestley seemed to display a vivid 
interest in his account. He listened attentively, putting 
in questions from time to time. 

But at last the subject was exhausted, and silence feil 
upon the room. Oldland saw the shadows settle once 
more upon Dr. Priestley's face, and searched his mind 
desperately for some fresh topic. He could think of 
nothing better than that now forgotten subject which 
"the tbree of them had so often discussed in that very 
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room. ’* Have ym ever thought any nv*m ;bout that 
chap Venner, PrirstW? ” he asked abniptiy, 

Dr, FriestleyU face contracied nervously, " 1 have 
put that case entirelv ;uri of mv mmclf* he replied. 

But Olcïland was nof to be pu? ofh “ Just as wdl/' 
he saki i( You caim* io the etmrln*Aon that the problem 
was tnsoluble, of 

Dr. Priestley stvimxl wat ia lua *Jm He 

glanml at the fuv, tht*a ,y»t up and |,#«t & log «pon it 
with ex'aggerated care. Hr fa mes nh«f up xound k kv 
fore he spoke. ** On tb• (cmUm*/, I put the pimilau % 
out of ray inind b ;) <i$* S had siiccmkd m sol ving u 
to my complete satiskdion. lint for ortam rtamiis 
l do not propose % discuss that süution wdh yon/' 

Thls devastatm• remark v\*u toftoved ky ar: uvdcwml 
süeuce. It was Imverstiarn who catne to dm iracue 
41 By the way» Pvicstleytic siud» '* Wh vu l was »,t 
the Home Office üi« rnhm rUy, I hwm\ a ymu wiska 
ought to amuse you, lt a *s the lh:m m‘ vmuy birw 
self who toul it to roe* He vod* ■ 

Tisih story kal to offers, and aürr u vhile a geaBi 
aimoaphere was «tomi And tlien a uwr-y^e ciitm 
that Okllairl was wan tor! on the tckplKme* He heid t 
brief eonvmabon and Üoti juut ried teek to Üx 4ady. 

“ Sorry» Priostksy/" he said. " i «hall have to ckar 
of!» Urgent call fmra oue of my patten te. Many thanks 
for a vcry plcasant rvcmng.'' 

Fawrsham stayeil on. Usa tund of fetoxw was not 
•xhamited. But they carae to au end at last Thmi alter 
a güleire, darmg which he pemred out a glass of sherry, 
he asked» “ Does yoar disimclmatitm to disetm the win- 
tien, of the Vmw problem with ötdkml «aftatd to tm 
as well? p> 

For some mommts Dr. Priestley made m Wf>ly, He 
secnaed to be c»mlderiag wtiat answer he shookl mate; 
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And when he spoke, it was in a completely dispassionate 
tone. " No, I do not think that it extends to you." 

“ Then 1 would very much like to hear it/' said 
Faversham* “ 1 confess that 1 never believed that a 
solution would be found." 

lio'u shall hear the solution that I have arrived at /' 
Dr. Priestley replied gravely. “ For many reasons, 1. 
do not expect you to agree that it is the correct one. But 
you shall judge for yourself. 

** Venner's disappearance was the second act in a 
drama which began some months before. In the early 
part of last year, his financial position was desperate. 
He had liabilities which he could not meet, and there 
was no prospect of his business affairs improving. He 
dared not ask his uncle for assistance, knowing that it 
would be refused. Nor had he any expectations from 
his uncle, for at that time Mr. Hinchliffe had made a 
will, leaving his fortune to Christine Venner. 

Verniel, faced with bankraptcy, resolved. upon a 
very desperate course. His first step was to endeavour 
to persuade his uncle to alter his will in his own tavour. 
Tliis was not so difficult as might have appeared at 
first sight. Mr. Hinchliffe was not an old man, and had 
no idea of sa ving money for his heirs. He did not anti- 
cipate. that much of his fortune would be left at Ms 
death. It was therefore immaterial to him who was his 
normal heir." 

Faversham nodded. ‘M don't know where you 
gatheredall this Information, Priestley," he said. “ But 
you may be right. M y acquaintance with Hinchliffe did 
not begin until after his death." 

“ My information is from a source which I consider 
reliable. But to continue. Venner became aware that 
his ttnde's solicitor, Mr. Ccleforth, was desirous of 
marrying his sister. He conveyed this information to 
Mr. Hinchliffe, insïnuating that Coleforth's object was 

P : 
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a purdy mercenary one. As Venner had anticipated, 
this sa annoyed Hinehlifle that hu promptly altered his 
wiil in his nephew's favour. More, 1 think, to spite 
Coleforth than with any intention that Vermei shonld 
derive any heneüt 

‘ * This was early in May, Foor days earlier a rather 
curieus incident had occurred. Miss Venner had bought 
l\vo tins of Iveris Vermin Killer. She did this quite 
openly and made n<> diflkulty about signing the 
chomist's poison book. I veris Vermin Killer consists» 
as you inay know, of a mixture of tlour and strychnine, 
with ultramarme added as a colouring agent, 0 

° Did Oldland know that when he refusec! to sign 
HinchlifVs death muficate?” asked Paversham, fin 
gering his glass thoughtfully. 

° He did not, The discovcry was not made urifil after 
Vcmieris dlsappearance, I am not ïnclined to attach 
any significaneo to fhe actual purchase of the Vermin 
Killer. Miss Venner probably bought it lor a perfectly 
Icgitimate purpose, that of klllmg mtee* She probably 
nsed one of the \im for this purpose, and put the other 
aride. Her brother saw it, and it suggested to him a 
mcans o! furthering his designs, 

M However, to icturn to Mr. Hinehlifle. Alter a stay 
in Scotland, he uedvkd u> spend August at die Mermaid 
Hotel, Bindon-on-Sea, whicit he had prevmudy visited, 
Venner, leaming oi Üh*, went to see the jaupuetor, Mr. 
Mülington, shortly betore his unde's arrivai. He ex» 
pressed solicitude for his imdris health, and gave Mil» 
lington instractions huw to act in case his unde shonld. 
he taken ill under his rooi 

11 Those mstructions seemed reasonable enough. 
Mülington was to send a telegram to Venner, and call 
in a doctor. But as it happened, Hinehlifle had a violent 
chsiike of the medical profession, amounting almost.to 
mania, a fact of which Venner was fully aware. 
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“As it happened, Hinchiiffe, towards the end of 
August, contracted a severe influenza cold. He sent for 
some ammoniated quinine, which he mixed with hls 
fayourite dfink, rum and creme-de-menthe. But since 
this treatment did not appear to afford him much relief, 
Miilington thought proper to act upon Venner’s in- 
structions. 

“ The resuit, as Venner had foreseen, was a violent 
scene. Hinchiiffe, furious at the mention of a doctor, 
and considering that Miilington was guilty of inter¬ 
nering with his personal affairs, threatened to leave the 
hotel at once, and took steps to do so. Venner appeared 
at the critical moment, accompanied by his sister. He 
probably thought that her persuasion would be more 
efficacious than his own. But very little persuasion was 
actually required to mduce Hinchiiffe to return with 
the Venners to their flat in London. 

“ Here the course of ammoniated quinine, taken in 
rum and creme-de-menthe, was continued. But Hinch- 
liffe did not recover. He was seized with the symptoms 
which Oldland has described, and died on September 
,3rd/' 

Faversham stified a yawn. “ Ail this is ancient his- 
tory, Priestley I” he exclaimed. “I really don’t see 
that it helps to solve the mystery of Venner’s disappear- 
ance. Hinchiiffe died, as you say. Oldland ccnsidered 
the circumstances suspicious, and I was appolnted to, 
carry out a post-mortem. As a resuit, I found that 
Hinchiiffe died of tetanus, the infection having almost 
certainly been acquired through an injury to the hand. 
Venner explained at the inquest that the injury had 
been caused by a broken wing of the car he was driv- 
ing when he fetched his uncle from Bindon-on-Sea." 

“ So 1 understand. But it is a remarkabie fact .that 
a garage attendant tore his hand on the same wing, 
"shortly afterwards, without sustaining any ill effect/* : 
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0 Oh, therehs nothing in that,” Fa versham replied, 
shruggmg his shoulders. “ The fellow's natural resis- 
tance to infection was greater than Hinchlifïe's, thafs 

alL” f 

" Fossibly. Rut it is a remarkable thing that, after 
Venner had luid bis plans so cardiüly, his uncle should 
have died of tetanus, aecidentaliy acquired. It would 
have heen so easy for Vetmet to have added the Vermin 
Killer to the ammonia led quinine mixture, It would 
have made only an imperceptible diflerence to its taste 
or smeiL” 

“ But damn it, Priestley, 1 teil you he didn't!” 
Faversham exclaimod angrily. “ You don't think Fm 

such an incompetent fooi as not to fae abie to detect the 
presente cd' strychnine if it existed, do you? Especially 
when Oidlantl had told me that strychnine was the very 
thing he suspected?” 

” 1 am perfectly saüsfied that you made no mistake 
in deciding the cause of Jiinchliffe's doath,” l)r. Priest- 
ley replied, ” But let us return to Venner. He was 
now not only relieved frorn his liitanrial emharrassments, 
but he had heroïne a eompaniüveiy wealthy man. Curi- 
ously cnough, however, he displaycel no signs of relief. 
His mïud, as I am credibly infonned, seerned more 
disturbed than ever. Undcr the circmnstanees, this can- 
not be attributed to gried at his uncle's death, it wouicl 
almost seem as though he was in sotne way responsible 
for what had happened/* 

Still harping on the same strmgl” Faversham ex- 
claimed. 0 He was probably upset by the inquest, and 
all the fuss attaching to it." 

“ I hardly think that was the whole cause of his 
distress. However, he took steps to meet his liabilities. 
And at the earliest possible opportunity, he drew no less. 
a sum than thirty thousand pounds from the bank. This* 
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was during the aftemoon of November i«>th. And that 

evemng he disappeared/" 

Well, surely that goes to prove what 1 said all 
along, Baversham remarked. “ He Mly intended to 
disappear. And, naturally, he couldn’t clear out with- 
out takmg a substantial sum of money with him.” 

, . , Bot^think that he intended to disappear. I 
thimc that he aréw this money in order to pay somebodv 
who had a claim upon him. And I think that person 
had stipulated that payment was to be made in cur- 
rency which could not easily be traced. In ali probab- 
ihty, he had an appointment to hand over the thirtv 
thousand pounds on the evening of November i 5 th and 

0R ,, i:iIS waj ’ t0 kee P appointment when he 
left home. 


This is getting interesting,” said Faversham quietly. 
‘‘ Have you been able to guess where Venner’s meeting 
with this.unknown person was to take place?" 

Dr. Priestley nesitated. He picked up a pencE, and 
after several attempts, succeeded in standing it on its 
end on the leather surfaee of his desk. Then almost 
casually, he spoke. “I have an idea that he took a 
tram to Weyford, and thence walked to Markheys. After 
the interview,^ he intended to take the last train back 
to London. This would explain his statement to his 
sister that he would not be back till late.” 

Faversham was so taken aback that he could only 
stare at his friend in amazement. " I haven't the 
süghtest idea what you are talking about, Priestley,” he 
said, after an interval. “ Why should the appointment 
have been fixed at Markheys, of all places in the 
world?” 

“ Because the house was unoccupied, and its situation 
isolated. Two men could meet there without the süghtest 
^fear of observation. Especially if one of them possessed 
'a key by which he could enter the house. By the way, 
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have you received your electricity account for the last 
quarter yet? #> 

Faversham starled, ncarly overturning his glass of 
sherry. “ I\ly electric light hill, you mean^ What in 
the name ui sanity has my electric light bill got to do 
with Venner?** 

4< Unless 1 airi vory much mistaken, therc is a vital 
connection heiween the two. Perhaps you may remem- 
ber, some time ago —on November 2ist last, to be exact 
—lalktng to me in this room about Markheys. You 
told me that you had built a laboratory therc, and 
equipped it with every eonveaieuce, including a cold 
storage plant. That plant indmles an eleetriealiy driven 
refrigerator» I suppose?** 

fa versham merely nodded. He seenied too fascinated 
by Dr. Priestley's words tor speech. 

“ Somcbody had gained access to your laboratory on 
the evening of' November 15 Ü 1 /* Dr. Priestley saki 
gravely, 44 The same person to whom Venner *s pay- 
ment was to be made. 1’hat is why the appointment 
was made at Markheys. Venner kepi the appointment. 
He never left the house alive." 

“ NonsenseF* Faversham exclaimecl, with a rather 
foreed laugh. “ You mean that he was nmrdered at 
Markheys that nïght? Hang it alk Priestley, Fm pre- 
pared to listen to anything in reason, but thafs 
ridiculous/* 

M You may conrider it so, it it pleases you to do 
so. For my part, 1 ara convinced that he was murdered 
that night, and by the person with whom he had made 
the appointment. The motive for the murder I can 
only conjecturen 

“ This, 1 think, is a rough outline of what happened. 
All.that 1 have been ahle to learn of Venner between 
the time of his uncle*s death and his own disappearance. 
seems to point to a sense of guilt and of remorse. He- 
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had a crime upon bis conscience, and the person to 
whom he was to pay the money was his accomplice in 
that crime. He resolved to discharge his obligations. 
and then tq confess and accept the consequences. 

" But his accomplice became aware of his intentions, 
and saw that he must become involved. He thereforé 
decided to murder Venner before he could act. His 
method was this. By some means he rendered Venner 
unconscious, and then placed him in the refrigerating 
chamber. The result was Venner’s death as the result 
of exposure to extreme cold/' 

Faversham was staring at his host with wide open 
eyes, but still he said nothing. And Dr. Pxiestley con- 
tinued. “ The body was safe enough in the refrigera- 
tor for the time. ït would not suffer any putrefactive 
changes. But it could not, obviously, be left there in- 
defmitely. Nor could it be moved far from Markheys, 
A body is a very difficult thing to transport without 
detection. 

“ The problem before the murderer was this. The 
body must be found in the neighbourhood of Markheys, 
but under circumstances which would arouse no sus- 
picion. And his solution of this problem was,* in my 
opinion, extraordinarily ingenious. He staged the find- 
ing of the body in such a way that it was falsely identi- 
fied, and that death was assumed to have taken place 
two months later than was actually the case. 

“ To deal first with the false identification. The mur¬ 
derer had at some time received a begging letter from 
a gertain Henry Alcott, of io Silver Lane, Bamsley. 
This letter he kept, perhaps as a curiosity. It infonned 
him that Henry Alcott had had a son Charles, drowned 
at sea during the war. Later, an article in one of the 
medical joumals caught his eye, and from it he Ieamt 
that Henry Alcott had died last February. 

• "‘He decided to transform the body of Venner into 



tka! oi Charles Alcx>ti Koi Uns purposo he bleached 
out the matter oi Ilenry Aicolfs tetter, a ml copyinghis 
tuu «Iwiitfiig, uuscrted in tls place a message purport- 
iii|‘ !u ba addrcssed to ltis son. 1 hts wouiclcsuggest that 
tbt* b<4iel Itial ( ha i les Alcott had baan drowned was in« 
correct. Thcre was a<» greaf miproha hilily atlached to 
this. ('asos have* bmt kmnvit ol persons ha ving re- 
appeuml alter the wai, cliiring which they had been re¬ 
pen tod as missing. Ilenry Alcott» bdng doad, could not 
ïofuto the idoniiiioation oi VetmeEs body» as that ol 
■his snn. 

‘ fhit more posiüvt ovnieuee ot identihcaüon than 
this was iioecssary, Tim murderer found an envdope 

addtrsscd to yon, and in order to avoid awkward ques- 
tions, tore mi the name and address, so that it was nol 
appaient that they had been written on an envelope. 
The discovery ot dus pieee of paper suggested, as the 
murdcrer had antinpafcd» that tbc dcud man wasknown 
to you. It ul.su expkuned his p renonce in the vicinity of 
Markheys. I!e was ïntcridicig to apply to you’ for 
assistamas 

'ï'Ih fmai step w«m to d *stmy Vermerk dothing» 
and to secure other yanneuts, suggesting a condition of 
extreme poverty, The murdcrer inarked the colkr 
band of the shirt with the name 8 Ohas. Alcott’ He put 
a tew ('oppers, and the documents he had already pre* 
pa red, into the pockets, and rrrloïhed the body. Evcry* 
thmg was now in readiness He had only to wait an 
opportunity ot exposing the body. 

“ Thia opportunity was afiorded by the sevexe trost 
which occtirred during the tlürd week in January. The 
murdcrer proeeeded to Markheys on tlie evening of 
Jarmaty i8th. He look the body frorn the refrigerator, 
which had been running rontinually si nee Noveinbei 
T 5 th, involving a oonsidcrable consumption of carrent, 
ten or eleven units a day, in fact. He fhen transporteef 
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the body to a suitable spot in the road, just oulside the 
gates of Markheys. Possibly he empioved a wheel- 
barrow for this purpose. The key of the' pottfng-shed 
w»as available as we know. The body had no chance 
to thaw, owing to the intense cold. Shortly afterwards, 
the snow feil, and concealed the body iintil the men 
clearing the road found it on the following Saturday." 

“ You seem to forget, Priestley, that I identified the 
body as that of Charles Alcott, a former laboratory 
assistant of mine.” Faversham's voice was dry and 
^ harsh. • 

" I do mot forget," Dr. Priestley replied. “ 1 eau 
only assume that you were the victim of suggesüon, ” 

<f That's ai! nonsense, of couise/' said Faversham. 
He picked up.his glass, and drank the contents at a 
gulp. " In fact, the whole of your theory strikes me 
as a not very plausible fairy tale. Have you imparted 
it to anybody besides myself?” 

I have not. You heard me refuse to speak of it to 
Oldland just now.” 

“ Ihn glad of that. I shouldn’t like anyone to have 
doubts of your sanity.” Faversham 'rdapsed into 
silence, then continued abniptly. “ All damned non¬ 
sense, of course. But that's an : uncomfortable idea of 
yours that somebody might have got into Markheys. I 
shan't be able to rest till Fve been down to have a look 
over the place, I'll go down to-morrow, first. thing.” 

Dr. Priestley nodded. I think it wonld be a wise 
precaution," he replied quietly, 

“ "Precautionl" Faversham exclaimed. “ If s only 
to set my mind at rest. Look here, Priestley, could you 
manage to come along later? We could disprove your 
precious theory. I shall know at once if anybody has 
been running about the laboratory. And I can show 
you over the place at the same time. There’s a very 
good train from Waterloo at 2.10. lil get the. car out. 
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and meel you at Weytord station. Thon we can come 
back t<> Lomlon together in the evening/' 

I)n Ptiestley eonsidered this invitation lor a moment. 
“ Yes, 1 wiil come,' ’ he replied. • 
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Mexfc mornïng Mereüekl was surprised to tind that his 
employer s passkm lor work had apparently evapor- 
atecL *I)r. Priestiey, mslead of dictating uotes for his ^ 
trealise, occupied himseli in writing letters» whicli he 
gave to Merekeld wilh certain instruetions. ïhen alter 
an earty lunch, he look a taxi to Waterloo and caught 
the 2.10 to Weytord. 

Faversham was watling for hun witli his car. He 
seemed preoeeupied as they eovered the couple of miles 
io Markheys» but he nssured Dr. Priestley that his sus» 
pieions were uuiomukul 11 Ihere’s no sign ol anybody 
hut Mrs. Waker» the earetaker, having been insido the 
place,” 1 h‘ said,. You sliall see lor yourself when 
wo get there. liowover» your time woud he wasted, 
There are ono 01 two thiugs in the lahoratory that you 
will be inlerested to see." 

He drove the car round the house to the garage, and 

put it in. " This is part ol the new wing I built when 
I bought the place/" he said. “ I arranged it so that 
! couid come and go without disfurbiiig anybody elsc. 
There* s a way trom the garage into the lahoratory. 
('ome along, Fll show you/' 

Me led the way through a short passage*, with a door 
at each end, into a magmfieentiy equipped lahoratory. 

Dr. Priestley glanced swiftly round it. Against one wal! 
stoocl a massive whitc-enamelled cabinet, which he re- 
cognised as an unusually large electric refrigerator. 

** Not a bad place, is it?" Fa versham asked, 11 Fm 
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very proud of it, I don’t mind telling you. Here, take a 
chair, and sit down for a moment. Well look ronnd 
afterwards."" 

He pusked forward a wooden arm-chair, in which 
Dr. Priestley seated himself. Then Faversham swnng 
Mmself into a sitting position on one of the benches. 

" That’s better!"" he said. And then hls voice dropped. 

44 We"re safe between these four walls/" he continued. 

“ Fve just sent Mrs. Waller home, I didn"t think we 
wanted her hanging about the house. In fact, I don"t 
^ suppose there's a living being within a mile of us, so 
there isn"t the least danger of our being overheard. And 
I want to ask you a question, Priestley. Who do you 
belleve killed Ernest Venner?"" 

A strange look, almost of sympathy, came into Dr. 
Priestley"s eyes. 44 You know the answer to that ques¬ 
tion already, Faversham/" he replied quietly. 44 Need 
we go into the matter any further?"" 

Faversham laughed bitterly. 44 Need we go into the 
matter!"" he exclaimed. 44 Dash it all, man. What 
are you made of? Do you think for a moment, that I 
can be content to leave it at that?"" 

Dr. Priestley sighed. 44 We have known one another 
a good many years, Faversham,"" he replied. 44 Cannot 
you be content that we should each keep our own 
secrets?"" 

As Dr. Priestley spoke, Faversham opened a draw&r*^ 
in the bench beneath him, and inserted bis hand. With 
a sudden movement he withdrew it, and pointed a 
vicious looking automatic in his visitor"s direcÖon. 

4 4 Sorry, Priestley,"" he haid half-apologetically. 4 4 But 
surely you must understand that Fve got to make you 
speak."" 

Dr. Priestley frowned as though at a flagrant breach 
of good manners. 44 If you insist, I wil! speak without 
* this unnecessarily theatrical display/" he replied. 44 But 
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let me lirst give yoti a pkre of advice. You will gain 

not hing hy killing me, I had already loreseen the possi- 
biiity of suoh an klea oocuning to you. Superintendent 
] lanslot is by now in possesston ot a notc from me, 
asking him to meet tis both liere at sïx o’ciock. lf he 
does not ünd us hete, he has instruclions to ask Mere- 
fiekl lor a certain sealod envdope, which contains my 
thoory of Venner’s disappearanee, and a suggestion that 
the body of Denis Hindüiffe sfiould be exhumed. 1 ’ 

“ Üanm you, Priestloy!” exdaimed Paversham % 
vidously. *' And it Iianslet finds us both hore, what * 
then? M 

“ Then you may say what you plea.se to him. i give 
you my word that J shall not contradiet you.” 

Kaversham siiook hts heaci, ” It’s no good, Priest- 
ley,” he replied. ” Wc can't jusl go on as we were. 

You ltnow loo much. Ent don'l think Fm going to 
shoot you m eold blond, 1 eoukh/l do that. As you 
saki just now, wdve known onc another too long. But 
I shall have, a proposilion to makc in a few miuutes. 
Iianslet is to turn up ai six o’elock, you say? U’s only 
just foiir now. We’ve got plenly of ümu. 

11c loweml the automatic hul kept it in his hand, 
watching l)r. Priestley as a cal waldiep a tnouse. ‘" We 
may as wdl bo perfcetly frank witli one another/' he 
contimied. “ llow do you know that 1 killed Veimer?” 

“ By a natural proeess of legio/’ replied l)r. Priest- 
ley. “ You heard my thoory, which 1 venture to think 
is the only possible one, last nighl. Considered as a 
mathematical proeess, it has two inde terminale quan- 
titios. The fitst of these is your evklence at the inquest 
on Hinehlifle. The seconcl is your Identification of the 
body vinder the snow as that of Charles Alcott lf these 
two quantiües can be climinatod, the solution is^ 
■apparent/' 
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“ And faow do you propose to eliminate them?" asked 
Faversham. 

" ï wiil show you. Let. us take them m turn. Do 
not ior a ^moment suppose that I did you the injustice 
of believing you to have been mistaken over your post- 
mortem on Hinchliffe's body. If strychnine had been 
present, I knew that you would have detected it. And 
yet I feit convinced that Hinchliffe must have died of 
strychnine poisoning. 

“ Then, your Identification ot the body as that of 
Charles Alcott. You were the only person calied upon 
to^ give evidence of Identification, and your evidence, 
raider the circumstances, was naturally accepted. Now, 
supposing that in both cases your evidence had been 
false. That made the problem soluble. But it also 
pointed to you as the criminal. .And that, viewing the 
knowledge which 1 had collected, was the only con- 
. clusion to which 1 could arrivé/' 

“ Your Jogic is all very fine, Priestley," Fa versham. 
replied sneeringly. But vou can't prove anything 
against me.” 

“ I could not. prove that you murdered Vennen But 
the exhmnatïon of Hinchliffe's body would prove that 
your evidence at the inqnest was false. And. that would 
lead to further mquiries." 

Faversham laughed mirthlessly. “ That's why I had 
to kill Venner," he said. “ It's nota bit of.good beat- 
ing about the bush any longer. 1 killed Mm, and serve 
him right. The. man was a murderer, by Ms own con- 
fession. If I hadn't killed Mm, he would have hanged 
anyhow. Let me assure you that I feel not the süghtest 
remorse. 

“ What you said last. night is correct as far as it goes. 
But Venner didn't work out an elaborate scheme Jbr 
murdering his uncle. He wasn't that soit of chap, he 
• hadn't enough pluck or determination. .All he wanted 
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was to eam his uncle's iavour. He got the vvill changed, 
and he contrived, by his manoeuvres at Bindon-on-Sea, 
to get ILinchliüe up to the Hat. He thought that he 
couid work ou his imele’s gratitudo to indjjce him to 
lond him the lew thousands he wantod so badly. 

“ That’s what he lold me, anyhow, and l’m inclined 
to beliovo him. i>ut he eoukhi’t pluck up sufficiënt 
courage to say anytlnng to his uncle until the day be- 
loro his dealh. And as soon as he broaehed the subject, 

I liuehliiïe tokl him to go to heli. That upset him a bit, 
as you ïuight suppose. He coukln’t sleep lor wonclering 
what the de vil he was going to do. And then, prowhng 
i'ound the place in searek ol something to soothe'his 
nerves, he came upon that Vermin Killer stuff in the 
medicina cupboard. His sister must havo put it there 
and lorgolten all about it. 

“ Alter that, he coukln't get the stuft out ot his head. 
There was the old man, lying in bed, witli a couple of 
hundred thousand in the bank. And there was the Ver¬ 
min Killer. Til leave. you to analyse his mental pro- 
ct'sses. Anyway, at last he sc.rewed himself up to the 
point of adding the Vermin Killer to that inlernal tnedi- 
cine which HinchlifIe had prescribod lor himselt. 

“ Well, you know what happened. Bul when üldland 
refused to' give a certiücate, he feit that he was done 
for. He knew enough to see what would happen. A 
wos t-mortein. and the discovery ot strychnine in his 
uncle’s body. By jovc! He must have feit the rope 
round his neck aïready. He was on the point of going 
round to sec üldland and blurting out the whole story, 
when he thought of a botter plan. He came round to 
see me instcad. 

“ Most people who read their newspapers know that 
Tm called in on these occasions. That’s what sent him 
to me. He can’t have believed really that it would do 
any good. It’s a pretty tall order to try to bribe a" 
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Home Office pathologist. But people of Venner's tem- 
parament and in his position have a way of elutcbing 
at the most ridiculous straws. 

Of course, you 11 say that I ought never to have 
hstened to him. I quite agree. But even you, Priestley 
don't know how hard hit I was by that Carne Trust 
crash. Everything that I had saved had gone, and I 
could see that there was not the remotest dbtance of gel¬ 
ling ^ penny of it back. I had to face the necessity 
of giving up this place, taking a villa in the suburbs 
somewhere, and scraping along as best I could. And at 
our time of life it isn't easy to reconcile oneself to s© 
coffiplete a change as that/' 

Dr. Priestley nodded. “I can fully understand 
the temptation/' he said. 

“ rm not. trying.to justify myself. It's too late 
for that. And just as I was feeling that suicide would 
be a preferable alternative, in walks Vennen Lord, 
how the man talked! His flow of words fascinated me. 
And I saw quick enough that here was a way out of my 
difficulty. Hinchliffe was dead, anyhow. I couldn't 
bring him to life again. And what possible good could 
it do to anybody, if Venner were hanged by the neck 
until he died, too? Certainly, it wouldn't have done 
me any good. 

The end of it was, I bargained with him. Thirty 
thousand pounds was a rough estimate of what I had 
lost, and this sum he agreed to pay as sooh as he €oufcT 
lay hands on his uncle's money. And naturally, I stipu- 
lated that payment should be made in notes of small 
denominations and dollar bills, which could not easily 
be traced. 

I stuck to my part of the bargain. Venner had told 
me about the cut on his uhcle's hand, and I saw my way 
out. I conducted the post-mortem alone, having 
•managed to put Oldland off. I had to invite Mm to 
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a tiend in the first place* as 1 didnh want the siïghtest 

stispieion to be arouscd. And 1 feil you, Priestley, 
Ilinchliffe's body was iiill of strychnine. 1 removed 
most of the organs and destroyed tliem, But, of course, 

1 eouldn't dtimmafe the poison altogether. That didn’t 
matter, thmigh. My evidenee was unqucstioned, and 
the body was duly buried. 

44 1 hadn’t any doubts Vemiei would eoiue up 
to scratch. He. inay have been * xmmlerer, bul he was 
serupulously honost as far as business was eoneerued, % 

And on November 13 Ü 1 he Ui me know that he would 

be ready to pay in iwo days time. * 

M As you may iinagine, we weie nuthu ei us anxious 
to be seea togetiter. Obviously, the sa test place foi 
a rendo-zvous ultu* dark war* Matkivys. X totd Vomuir 
to take the train to W^yford, and walk to the house, 
where 1 would meet him. He was to caJrh a train at 
Waierloo shortly alter h&lbpa&l six, axui be al Markhey» 
by half-past eigld 

“ Since I luid no desue to be recoguiscd at Weyiord 

station, wliem I am weU kuown, 1 wout hy a different 
route, which cntaücd a Jougish walk across country, 
Unknown to any body. I had kopt n key oi the house, 
and with Uns i let myself in, Vormer arrived lo time 
and 1 brought him iu hem, in tact, he sat down m 
the very chair which you are occupying now, And 
liSPs rather quecsr, when you corne to think about it." 

FaveishanVs smile was rather ghasüy, but Dr. Pnest 
ley merely nodded and said nothing. 

“ 1 hadn't been mistaken in my estimate of Venner's 
dmracter/* Fa versham continued. “ The first thing he 
did was to open an attaché case he had with him and 
count out thirty thousand pounds in dollar bïlls, and 
small notes. But it struck me, even then, that there 
was something qiieer ahout him. He had a sort of half*" 
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conscious look, like a man performing one action, while 
all the time hïs rnind was fixed upon another. 

“ You were quite right, Priestley, and it was devilish. 
smart of you to guess what had happened. Venner 
hadïTt enough guts to carry him through. He had com- 
mitted a crime, on the impulse of the moment. He had, 
more by good iuck than good judgment, found the 
only way in which that crime could be hidden. And 
then, at the very moment he had reaped the benefit, his 
pluck, or his conscience, or whatever you like to call 
'■> it, had given way. He simply couldn't carry on any 
longer. 

“T can see him now, sitting in that chair, the very 
picture of irresolution, twitching all over. And he told 
me that the first thing he was going to do next day was* 
to pay a call on Scotland Yard and make a clean breast 
of it. 

“ Jolly for me, wasn’t it? I saw at once what that 
would rnean. The exhumation of Hinchliffe's body, 
and a fresh examination which could not fail to reveal 
the presence of strychnine. At the best, I should stand: 
convicted of an unpardonable mistake, which would. 
put an end to my career. And at the worst—well, I 
didn't care to contemplate that, 

I didn’t let him see that I was in any way per-' 
turbed, but I began to reason wdth him. Not that I 
had the least hope that it would be any good. I knew 
his type too well. I might have persuaded him to change 
him mind for the moment, but sooner or later his irre¬ 
solution would have returaed. I knew that I could 
never feel safe for a moment until he was dead. 

“ That’s why I started to argue with him. I wanted 
time to think/ I could Mil him easily enough. There 
was no difficulty about that. There are means in this, 
laboratory of killing a dozen men almost instantane- 

• 
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eusly. Hut how was 1 to kill hint without bringing any 
suspicion ujKJti mysclf? 

" IVs wonderful how quickly one’s bruin works in an 
mergeney like that. 1 had the genera! plan settled in 
something likc ftve mimites. The details eoiiïd be worked 

out later. 

I told him that il he had made up his mind to 
eoufess, there was nothing more to be saki* 11 lxe wanted 
to eatch the last train to London, 1 would get out the 
ear and drive him to the station, 1 took him through 
the passage to the garage. And then 1 said that 1 hacU 
iorgotten to put the aotes in a place ot safety. If he 
would wait wliere he was lor a few mimites, I Would 
come back. 

11 As it happened» 1 had a cylinder ot carbon 
monoxide nearly tuil» whioh I had been iising lor sorne 
experiment*» ,1 came in here and letched it» carried it 
into the passage» and turned it on. Then I came back 
in berm stuit the door, and waited. 

'* Yon know» of course» that carbon monoxide will 
knock a man out pretty quickly. And since it is 
absolutely odouriess» the victim doesiVt know of his 
danger uutil he collapses. waited for a goodish bit. 
then put on a mank and went into the garage. And there» 
as I had expeeted» was Vennen rrutnpled up in a heap 
on the door. 

,4 He wasiVt dead» only umxmsacms. He would have 
-•nTïCcrvored nght enough if 1 had carried him out into 
the open air. But that wasn't part ot my plan. 1 
brought him in here» put him in the refrigerator» and 
switched on the current. 1 didn*t look at him again 
just then, but Tm pretty snre that the cold killed him 
before he recovered consciousness. 

" Then l went back to London by the saine way as 
1 came. Vermor was safe enough where he was. stnci* 
nobody bilt tnyself had arcess to the hboratory. And 
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the next thing I heard of him was when Hansiet brought 
ap his name m your study. I got a lot of fun out of 
that discussion And I flatter myself that I pretty wel] 
persuaded. the Superintendent that my theorv of Ven- 
Ber s disappearance was the correct one 

“ Bu [- of c°urse, Venner couldn’t stay where he 
was ïndefimtely. For one thing he would be most 
damnably m the way when I came back here, as I fullv 
inteifaed to, now that I had that thirty thousand pounds 
I had to dispose of his body somehow, and the safest 
way of doing that seemed to me to have it buried under 
another name. 

“ Again, Priestley, you were perfectly right, con¬ 
to 11 ^ you. I had a begging letter from Henry Alcott, 
which I kept as a curiosity. And I had seen an article 
on his death in the Lancet. I decided that Charles Alcott 
should reappear, and that I should be called upon to 
identify him as a wholly mythical former laboratory 
assistant. The game was perfectly safe, if I could carrv 
it out. 


“ And carry it out I did. It needed a spell of frosty 
weather, and for the time being I became a student 
of meteorology. You can imagine the care with which 
1 followed the forecasts and the weather charts. And 
you were very near the truth once, Priestley, though 
you didn’t know it then. Do you remember a night 
when I had promised to come round and see you after 
dinner, and didn’t turn up? It was freezing, and"had 
begun to snow, and a few days later you said you 
thought the weather had kept me away? It had,' by 
jove! I had come down here, all ready to deposit Ven¬ 
ner by the roadside. But the frost broke up, and I left 
him where he was. 

“ I was all ready, even then. I had rummaged 
about in old clothes shops in the East End, and bought 
quite a convincing rigout for my purposes. I put a few 
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>ers and the tvvo pieces oi paper m the pockets, and 
arked the coliar band ot the shirt. And with some 
j dithculty i managed to fit ihem on to Vermei. 

My oppotlunity camc at last, on January x8th, and 
ythmg went ofi according to plan, 1 knew that the 
ion monoxide dodge wou ld never be discovered. 
bon numoxide produces a bnght eolour in the blood, 
so does exposure 1o extreme 4 eokb so tliere would be 
nng suspieious ui that. And with the utmost 
iniutv I warned Doctor Gainstord to take nothing ^ 
granteü. 

All would iiave been weli it I hadn't met Oldhpd 
Vaterloo on the da> I caine down hare to identify the 
,y. Ihat duin'! matter so much in itsell, but it drew 
aüention to the paragraph in the paper about the 
nest. And he must needs ent that out and shovv it 
you. And you. in turn, with your coniounded in- 
siuveness, nmsf f)oke your nose into maUers that 
n't comrrn you." 

hiversham broke oü suddeuly, and glanced at his 
xh. " Üuarter past live," he cnntiimed. " We’ve 
nty ol tune. You'Il admit, Priesthy, that this is an 
‘rnally a,wkward situatiën. Allogrther apart trom the 
t that Hamlet is due on the saaie very shortly, I 
Pt kiil you in eold hiood. We're nmeh too old Iriends 
that And yet, you knowing wtiat \ ou do, we eanh 
.hgo on living. You might be content to keep your 
ovnedgo to yourself, but we should never be cour 
table in on o another's cornpanv again, should we?” 

< I reahse the ditïicnity," replied Dr. Priestiey 
ietly- “ Wh at steps do you piopose to take in the 
itter?" 

“ Surely, that ought to be ohvinm,” replied havers- 
m. ” in spite ot the refmements o! dvüisation, only 
e honourable course remains to two men in tbc un- ^ 
-tunate position in whieh we lind ourselves. Our an- 
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which, even taken in inmvite doses, paralyses themuscies 
of the hearl. And it luis the further advantage that 
it leavcs nu tracés. ! have Iried it on a dozen animals, 
ail of wlioin died ptudcnrUy painlessly within a few 
minutes. But in 110 case coutd any tracé of the drug 
be Cound in their bodies subsequently. 

“ Now, wlut I propose is this, Briestley. 1 have here 
two identieal wateh-glasses. One of these contains five 
grains oi this drug, and the other live grains 15t bicar- 
byiiate of soda. Which is which, 1 do nol know myself. 
They are absolutely identieal in uppearanee. But, lest* 
you should think that 1 am nol playing fair, the choice 
shall be yours. Wouid you mimi coming over here?" 

l)r. Priestley rosé, to lind that the nmzzie of the 
automatic exaetly toliowed ius movements. On the 
beneh beside Faversham lav the two wateh-glasses, 
tneh containing a tinv heap of a white powder. As 
Faversham had said, they looked exaetly alike. There 
was no possible means of dislinguisliing between them 
by inspectiën alono. 

Yoidll üml a eoupie of beukers in front of you, 
and there \s watts- in the tap," said Faversham, without 
clumging his pnsition. 

Dr. Priestley tipped the contents of the wateh-glasses, 
one into each beaker. Then with a steady hand, he ran 
a little water into eaeh in turn. By the aid of stirring 
with a glass rod, the powders slowly dissolved. 

Faversham wattdied his aetions with a tjueer smile, 
" Thatll do," he said. " I haveidt the remotest notion 
which is which, and Fin porfertly sure that you 
haven 1 1. Now then, hand one of them over; 1 promise 
you that they wordt taste as bad as Uinchliffe's cock¬ 
tail." 

Without the slightest hesitation Dr. Priestley picked 
up one of: the beukers, and gave it to Faversham, who 
held it up to the light. " Yes, ids all dissolved," he 
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sa *^* t * Well, here s to our friendship! I wonder how 
otten 1 ve said that over a glass of your excellent sherry 
En, Priestley?" 

He put the beaker to his mouth, and drank oÖ its 
co ^ en ^ s a ^ a Priestley followed his example, 

and for a second or two they stood motionless, staring 
qu^tioningly into one another's eyes. 
tt Well, that s that! exclaimed Faversham abruptly. 

Yotrcan t teil by the taste, that's why 1 chose bicar- 
bonate of soda. But we shall know in a minute or 
* two." 

With exaggerated calirmess, betrayed by a siight 
trembling^ of his fingers, he unloaded the automatic * 
and laid it aside. “ Sorry I had to use that threat," 
he said. “ It seemed damnably melodramatic, but you 
might not have seen eye to eye with me, except undei 
compulsion. Quarter to six, by jove ! Not too much time 
for the survivor to think out the yam he’s going to spin 
to Hansiet, is there?" 

Dr. Priestley made no reply. His heart was beating 
too violently for him to trust himself to speak. Was it 
the effect of the drug, or merely the tension of suspense? 
He could not teil. It seemed to him that every now 
and then his heart missed a beat. He feit a cofd per- 
spiration oozing on his forehead, but feit utterly un- 
able to raise a hand to wipe it away. 

Strange symptoms which he had never beiore ex- 
perienced clamoured for his attention. A tremMing of 
the knees, tingling sensations, altemately hot and cold, 
up and down his spine. He fancied that breathing was 
becoming difficult, that only by an effort could respira- 
tion be maintained. Had he chosen the fa tal dose? As 
the minutes era wied by* and the silent suspense grew 
even more unbearable, his belief that he had done so 
gave place to certainty. 

*" He had a horrible sensation that his legs were giving 
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ander hun, and he stretehed out an arm, clutchïng at 
the benrh lor support, And at tliat very moment, Favers- 
lianiV voiee rang out, startlingly loud upon the tense 
silenen, Dive me youi arm, Priesüry 1 1’ia doue/’ 

hl a flash Dr, Pnestley's preocnipatkm with his own 
fanded symptoms vanished. He saw suddenly that 
Pa vershum, deadiy white, was swaying upon his feet, 
an<l raught Idm hy the arm, ünsteadily he led the 
st rieken man to the chair whieh he had jtist vackted. 
Faversham teil heavily into it. 41 Youv( k won, Priest- 
ley!” he gasped. 

r 

. 'H 

Superintendent Hansiet arnved at Markheys m a 
taxi hired at Weyford station, to fmd Dr. Priesiley await- 
ing hlin at the front door, “ Hallo, Professor l >f he ex- 
dahned, ” Pm on time. as vou see. What have you 
go! to show me ? M 

‘ 4 Thai eau walt/' Dr, Priestley replied. 41 I ara 
sorry to say that Sir Alured has heen taken very ill, 
Wdl you send yotn taxi baek to Wryjnrd at onee, with 
a messaga to Doetor Gainsforth to < ome out immedi- 
ately? ” 

1 lanslot gave the message to the taxa driver, and as 
the man drnve of! he turned to Dr. Priestley. M Thafs 
had l’* Ih‘ exidaimed. “ Whrte is Si ï Alured? Fs there 
nothing we eau do for him? M 

Without a word Dr. PriestPy led the way to the 
iahoratnry. The automatie and tin* two lx‘akers had 
dtsappenred. Hut in the wonden arm duur sa 1 Pa vers¬ 
ham, his musdes relaxed, and a strange smilo, almost 
of friurnph, upon his lips. 

Hamdet, with a startled exdamation, ran forward 
and bent over him. 41 Why, good lord, Professor, Sir 
Alured is dead !” he exdaimecl. 
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ca llv Ye ‘ : A 6 ’ S ^ dead/ ' replied Dr - Priestley mechani- 
Do«o, ™ ^ h “ 

The dea£h of so distinguished a person as Sii Alured 
Favemham affected Hansiet to such an extent that.t 
p ut the real object of his visit out of hïs mind. It was 
U .° \^ nt f t ï C bo f>’ had been conveyed to the mortuarv 
at and the Superintendent and Dr. Priestley 

were on their way back to London, that the fermer re- 
ferred ^to the matter. “ By the way, Professor.” he 
said. I gataered from your note that you were goin^ 
to 4aelp me to clear up that Venner business? ” 0 

“ Yes,” replied Dr. Priestley. “ But naturally. Sir 
Alured s sudden death makes it impossible to obtain 
a statement, from him. However, during a conversation 
which we held before he died, he expressed certam 
doubts as to the identity of the man found frozen to 
death outside the gates of Markheys.” 

What, Charles Alcott, do you mean?” Hanslet 
exclaimed. 

“ Yes. Sir Alured confided to me that he had reason 
to believe that he had been mistaken, and that the man 
identified by him as Charles Alcott was, in reality, Emest 
Venner.” 


Hanslet whistled softly. “ So that's what happened 
to Venner, is it?” he exclaimed. Funny that Sir 
Alured should have been mistaken, though, A case 
of remarkable likeness, I suppose. Well, "l shaff have 
to see the Chief about it, and suggest that we apply tor 
an exhumation order.” 


The inquest on Sir Alured Faversham took place two 
days later. Dr. Priestley’s evidence was to the effect 
that the deceased had made an appointment with him 
to inspect his laboratory. While they were there. Sir 
Alured had been taken ill, and had died without Dr. 
Triestley being able to render him any assistance. 
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the labara tory toen and there. If he had tound that 
automatic he might have asked awkward questions.” 

He would not have found it,” Dr. Priesüey replied 
wxth a famt smile. “ I put it in my pocket before he 
arnved. 


Oldland laughed. “ Leaving no clues about, eh? Tust 
like you, Priestley. And you washed up the beakers 
I suppose? But, after all, it would have taken a lot to 
aifhise Hanslet’s suspicions. He's a great respecter of 
„ persons. It would never occur to him that Sir Alured 
ra versham, Knight of the British Empire, confidential 
gxpen ot the Home Office, could ever be a criminal." 

He drank up his whisky and soda, and then continued, 
“ That was his strongest card, of course. The police 
don’t care to question the evidence of a man in his 
position. But, apart from that, his murder of Venner 
and his Identification of the body as that of Charles 
Alcott was a devilish dever piece of work. And the 
way he talked to us! You remember his lecture on the 
subject of identification? That was masterly! You feit, 
after that, that there was no possible room for doubt 
that the dead man was Charles Alcott." 

Then, on the whole, you agree with my policy of 
silence?" Dr. Priestley asked. 

“ I agree absolutely. Justice being satisfied, I see 
no reason why Lady Faversham and the daughters 
should suffer unnecessarily. But what about that sum 
of thirty thousand pounds? Isn’t there any (tenger of 
that being traced?" 

Dr. Priestley shook his head. “I thinlc not," he 
replied. ‘‘ Faversham had ample time to change the 
notes and bills and pay the proceeds into his own 
■ account. That he did so change them is proved by the 
note traced by Hansiet. Faversham himself presented 
that note, I have no doubt. Being called upon to endorse 
* .it, he did so with the name of Charles Alcott, thus 
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fiirnishing additional eviden.ce of that individtials 

existenee." 

M In that case his heirs will inherit a slice of okl 
Hmchlilïe's fortune? M r 

“ They will* and I can see no great injustice in that. 
1 regard that sum as the'priee paid by Miss Veimer to 
avotd her brother being branded as a murdorer." 

M 11 1 know anyihiug ot the fair Christino, she’d 
rat her have the monoy,” replied Oldland. “ Ho we ver, 
that's a detail Lady Faversham, no doubt, will pui it 
to far botter nse than she would. Thertds one Ihing that 
rat her Halters my vanily. 1 was correct in my suspidon^ 
as to the raust 1 ol Hinehliiïe's death, alter all/’ 

A very bricd nntiee in The Times, some weeks lateis, 
intormed the world at largo of the wedding betwcen Mr. 
Wiiliam Coloforth, solicitor, and Miss Oliristinc Vennen 
“ And that's the tast we shall hear of that business/" 
remaiked Oldland, when Dia Priestley pointed it out to 



